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THE  MOUND-BUILDERS  OF  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA. 

By  Thomas  Frathrrstonhaugh. 

The  curious  structures  of  both  stone  and  earth  which  the 
so-called  mound-builders  erected  through  large  stretches 
of  our  country  have  ever  challenged  the  curiosity  and  inter¬ 
est  of  those  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Who  were  these  strange  peoples  who  have  left  their  records 
only  in  piles  of  dirt,  heaps  of  stone  or  in  pottery  and  stone 
implements?  Were  they  branches  of  our  American  abor¬ 
igines,  or  were  they,  as  some  have  contended,  a  superior 
race,  allied  perhaps  to  the  Toltecs,  and  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  extinct,  or  has  possibly  migrated  into  Mexico  ?  These 
questions  have  never  been  fully  answered,  not  from  paucity 
of  material,  but  from  the  inherent  difficulties  that  surround 
the  subject.  Anthropology,  which  of  late  years  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  of  a  science,  Has  keen  intellects  engaged 
upon  the  solution  of  these  and  similar  problems.  The  mass 
of  chaotic  material  that  has  been  accumulated  is,  under  skil¬ 
ful  hands,  beginning  to  assume  shape,  and  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  we  may  look  for  definite  replies  to  the  many  interroga¬ 
tion  marks  that  are  at  present  too  frequent  in  the  pathway 
of  this  science. 
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The  mounds  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  systematically  ex¬ 
plored  and  careiully  mapped.  Little  work,  however,  in  this 
direction  has  been  done  in  Florida,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  burial  customs,  imple¬ 
ments,  pottery  and  mounds  of  these  people  in  Florida  and 
those  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Georgia,  etc.,  I  made  two  trips 
to  Florida  and  there  utilized  all  my  available  time  in  study¬ 
ing  the  relics  of  this  mysterious  people.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Norman  Dodge,  of  Washington,  who  not  only  acted 
as  photographer  to  die  expedition,  but  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  the  laborious  work  of  digging. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
general  subject  of  the  mound-builders,  nor  to  say  anything, 
except  by  way  of  comparison,  of  the  thousands  of  mounds 
and  enclosures  to  be  found  along  the  course  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  its  tributaries  and  elsewhere,  but  merely  to  re¬ 
late  what  I  found  in  the  region  of  Florida  in  which  I  did  my 
work. 

There  are  no  stones  in  central  Florida  wherewith  these 
people  could  erect  structures  such  as  are  found  further 
North,  and  this  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  environment.  Had  stones  been  present,  they  would 
have  been  recognized  at  once  as  suitable  material  for  build¬ 
ing  and  would  have  been  utilized,  as  they  have  been  else¬ 
where,  both  for  the  construction  of  enclosures  and  other 
economic  purposes,  but  since  sand  was  the  only  available 
material,  it  is  of  this  substance  that  the  mounds  are  wholly 
built.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  wood  may  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  sand  in  making  the  mounds,  but, 
if  so,  time  has  erased  all  traces  of  its  presence.  The  country 
here  is  one  va,st  forest  of  resinous  pine,  with  here  and  there, 
in  swampy  places,  oak  and  cypress  trees.  This  pine  is  a 
very  perishable  wood,  and  no  possible  trace  of  a  piece  of  it 
that  had  been  buried  for  even  a  few  years  could  be  hoped 
for. 
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The  mound-builders,  whether  in  Florida  or  elsewhere, 
were  fond  of  the  water,  and  their  structures  are  rarely  found 
at  any  great  distance  from  this  element.  The  water,  too, 
evidently  furnished  a  great  deal  of  food  for  the  people  as  the 
frequent  shell  heaps  testify.  I  can  say  nothing  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  structures  except  to  remark  that  they  are  great 
mounds  of  shells  of  various  mollusks,  and  are  found  not  in¬ 
frequently  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  John’s  river.  Florida 
is  filled  with  inland  lakes  of  from  half  a  mile  to  several  miles 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  on  the  shores  of  two  of  these  lakes, 
Apopka  and  Butler,  that  I  opened  the  seven  mounds  which 
I  propose  to  describe.  Four  of  the  Apopka  mounds  were 
grouped  together  quite  closely,  being  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  each  other.  Only  one,  however,  of  this  group  proved 
to  be  sepulchral.  The  burial  mound  at  lake  Butler,  some 
miles  from  these,  was  solitary,  as  was  a  similar  mound  sev¬ 
eral  miles  in  another  direction. 

It  cannot  be  determined  from  exterior  inspection  whether 
a  given  mound  is  mortuary  or  not.  The  largest  mound  at 
Apopka*  contained  nothing  whatever,  and  was  built  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  entombment,  possibly  for  domiciliary  or 
ceremonial  uses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Florida  is  on 
the  whole  very  flat,  and  even  a  slight  elevation  would  prove 
useful  as  a  lookout  station  or  for  signaling  purposes  by 
means  of  fire.  From  the  summit  of  this  great  mound  not 
only  was  a  wide  stretch  of  the  surrounding  country  brought 
into  view,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  lake  was  rendered  vis¬ 
ible. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  four  per¬ 
sons  who  had  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  in  this  locality, 
and  were  consequently  familiar  with  the  routes  by  which 
the  mounds  could  be  reached.  We  would  make  an  early 
start  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  two  wagons 

*My  public  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Brooker  who  owns  the 
ground  upon  which  these  mounds  are  situated,  and  who  generously 
gave  me  full  permission  to  do  as  I  pleased  in  the  way  of  exploration. 
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and  all  hands,  with  shovels,  hoes,  picks  and  axes  aboard. 
Then  came  a  drive  of  four  or  five  hours  directly  through 
what  appeared  to  me  a  trackless  woods  until  we  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  our  labors  for  the  day.  Then  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  which  took  possession  of  us  all,  made  blistered 
hands  and  aching  backs  forgotten  until  the  descending  sun 
warned  us  that  we  must  start  on  our  returning  journey  in 
order  to  get  through  by  daylight. 

The  mounds  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  nearly  circular,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  conical  in  shape.  Several  had  a  well-marked 
moat-like  depression  about  the  base  which  may  have  been  a 
ditch  or  merely  where  the  ground  was  scooped  out  in  the 
process  of  construction.  They  are  for  the  most  part  situated 
in  almost  impenetrable  swampy  places,  and  where  trees  ex¬ 
ist,  they  are  just  as  large  upon  the  mound  as  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  The  saw  palmetto  with  its  huge  tough  roots 
has  taken  possession  of  these  tombs,  and  renders  the  work 
of  digging  very  laborious.  The  rootlets,  too,  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mounds,  and  every  bone 
is  enwrapped  in  a  reticulated  mass  of  filiform  roots. 

After  clearing  off  the  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  surface 
of  the  mound  and  tearing  away  as  many  of  the  larger  roots 
as  we  could  reach,  we  first  dug  a  trench  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  at  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  right 
through  to  or  beyond  the  center  of  the  structure.  This  de¬ 
termined  at  once  whether  or  no  it  was  a  burial  mound.  If 
remains  were  found,  side  shafts  were  then  run  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  mound  were  thoroughly 
reached.  Two  or  three  men  would  dig  in  the  trench  throw¬ 
ing  the  earth  behind  them,  which  was  then  thoroughly 
raked  over  by  others.  The  soil  of  Florida  is  simply  light 
sand,  without  a  stone  of  any  kind,  so  that  when  the  spades 
or  rakes  struck  anything  hard  it  was  quite  noticeable  to  the 
senses,  both  hearing  and  feeling.  Everything  as  it  was 
reached  was  thrown  out  and  placed  in  a  pile  at  the  edge  of 
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the  mound,  and  each  evening  after  stopping  work  we  would 
select  what  we  deemed  desirable  for  preservation. 

The  bones:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  correctly  estimate 
the  number  of  interments  in  one  of  these  mounds.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  were  several  hundred  in  each. 
Towards  the  center  of  the  mound  the  bones  were  simply  in 
a  solid  mass,  and  were  remarkably  well  preserved.  I  got 
numerous  skulls  out  entire,  but  was  unable  to  preserve 
them.  They  were  full  of  wet  sand  and  very  heavy.  When 
placed  upon  the  ground,  however  carefully  handled,  they 
would  split  from  their  own  weight.  While  I  was  unable  to 
preserve  any  of  the  skulls  entire  for  transportation,  I  was 
interested  in  studying  them  in  situ  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
observed  nothing  specially  characteristic  in  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  heads.  They  were  neither  larger,  smaller,  longer 
nor  shorter  than  any  other  mass  of  human  heads  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  On  a  future  trip  I  shall  take  along  means  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  skulls  for  careful  measurement  and  study.  There 
was  no  apparent  order  in  which  the  bones  were  placed  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  bones  of  each  individual  were  together  in  a 
mass,  with  the  skull  resting  upon  the  other  bones. 

The  teeth  were  wonderfully  sound.  I  had  hundreds  of 
them  in  my  hands,  and  did  not  see  a  cavity  in  a  single  one. 
One  peculiarity  in  the  teeth  that  I  noticed  is  that  the  grind¬ 
ing  surfaces  are  almost  perfectly  smooth.  There  are  abso¬ 
lutely  none  of  those  little  projections  that  occur  upon  the 
crowns  of  our  molar  teeth.  I  cannot  account  for  this  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  hypothesis  that  hard  grains,  such  as  parched 
corn,  were  eaten,  and  work  was  thus  placed  upon  the  teeth 
that  we  have  done  by  the  mill.  Several  jaws  showed  plainly 
that  they  belonged  to  very  old  persons,  from  the  fact  that 
the  alveolar  processes  were  wholly  absorbed  and  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  was  thinned  as  it  always  is  in  extreme  age.  No 
skulls  or  other  bones  of  children  were  observed.  From  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  the  small  bones  it  was  evident  that 
sepulture  in  the  mounds  was  not  a  primary  burial.  Nothing 
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but  the  long  bones,  that  is,  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  the  skulls  were  present.  I  persistently  sought  a  rib,  a 
clavicle  or  scapula,  or  for  some  of  the  vertebrae,  but  found 
none.  Even  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  were  wanting.  In  one 
case  I  found  the  atlas  or  upper  bone  of  the  spinal  column 
attached  to  a  skull,  but  this  was  clearly  accidental.  The 
bodies  had  either  primary  burial  in  some  place  from  which, 
afterwards,  the  long  bones  and  skulls  were  gathered  for 
ultimate  interment,  or  the  bones  had  been  denuded  of  flesh 
and  the  extremeties  and  head  alone  buried  here,  both  of 
which  methods  have  been  observed  in  historic  times. 

One  instance  at  least  of  the  practice  of  cremation  by  the 
mound-builders  of  Florida  has  been  published,  and  with 
this  in  view  I  carefully  looked  for  any  indications  of  burn¬ 
ing  about  the  bones,  which,  from  their  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  they  would  readily  have  exhibited  had  any  such  cus¬ 
tom  been  employed.  I  can  confidently  make  the  statement 
that  cremation  was  not  used  in  any  of  the  mounds  that  I 
opened. 

Other  Contents  of  the  Mounds:  Polished  stone  axes  were 
found  here  and  there  intermingled  with  the  bones.  They 
are  of  the  ungrooved  variety  without  any  special  character¬ 
istics,  but  resemble  those  found  nearly  all  over  the  world  as 
the  chief  tool  of  the  neolithic  period  of  the  Stone  Age.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  and  of  various  kinds  of  stone.  The 
general  workmanship  and  polish  are  good,  and  all  are  of 
material  not  found  in  Florida.  Stones  were  doubtless 
selected  for  the  manufacture  of  these  axes  that  nearly  ap¬ 
proximated  the  desired  shape.  I  have  picked  out  stones  in 
the  drift  about  Washington  that  needed  very  little  work 
to  make  them  perfect  axes,  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  plummets.  Numerous  stone  plummets,  sinkers  or 
charm-stones  as  they  have  been  variously  named,  were  un¬ 
earthed.  These  are  shaped  something  like  the  ordinary 
mason’s  plummet,  or  like  a  boy’s  top,  and  have  a  groove  or 
constriction  at  the  summit  evidently  for  purposes  of  suspen- 
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sion.  Many  guesses  as  to  the  probable  uses  of  these  plum¬ 
mets  have  been  made.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
possibly  used  as  weights  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  for 
sinkers  in  fishing,  but  I  greatly  incline  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  talismans  as  well  perhaps  as  ornaments.  One  of  these 
is  carved  in  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  duck’s  head  and  is 
unique  in  my  experience.  A  number  of  shell  beads  and  shell 
pins  were  found,  as  also  plummet  shaped  objects  of  shell, 
which  certainly  would  lack  utility  as  weights.  Copper  in  the 
shape  of  thin  plates  and  much  decayed  was  present  in  all  the 
mortuary  mounds,  but  in  small  quantities.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  numbers  of  the  more  northerly  mounds  and  was  in 
use  by  this  people  for  ornamental  purposes,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  weapons.  Thin  plates  too  of  this  substance  have 
been  discovered  with  pictorial  representations  scratched 
upon  them.  Plates  of  copper  have  been  found  in  other 
mounds  which  appeared,  from  their  regularity,  to  have  been 
rolled  out  by  machinery,  and  which  was  judged  to  have  been 
necessarily  obtained  from  the  whites.  If  this  be  so,  one 
would  think  that  the  Florida  tombs  would  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  this  metal  than  has  been  discovered,  since  Florida 
was  early  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  copper  in  the 
mounds  under  consideration  was  obtained,  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region  where  the  evidences  of  early 
mining  were  clearly  marked.  The  distance  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  transport  the  metal  will  account  for  the  very  small 
quantity  that  occurs  in  the  Florida  mounds.  The  same  rea¬ 
son  will  hold  good,  in  a  more  limited  extent,  concerning  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  the  stone  implements,  which  were 
all  necessarily  imported  and  were,  doubtless,  valued  posses¬ 
sions.  There  was  much  charcoal  in  lumps  scattered 
throughout  the  mounds,  but  evidences  of  cremation  were 
lacking  as  I  have  already  said.  I  think  that  the  charcoal  was 
scraped  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  process  of 
building  the  mounds  and  thus  became  incorporated  with  the 
mass,  for  there  was  just  as  much  of  this  substance  found  in 
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the  non-sepulchral  mounds  as  in  the  others.  Broken  pottery 
was  plentiful.  It  occurred  in  great  masses  throughout  the 
mounds.  Some  of  it  is  quite  elaborately  decorated,  but  the 
art  displayed  goes  no  further  than  simple  geometrical  de¬ 
signs.  The  methods  of  burning  the  pottery  were  imperfect, 
since  merely  a  thin  skin,  so  to  speak,  has  been  burned  upon 
the  utensil.  The  inside  is  generally  black  and  very  slightly 
burned  while  the  exterior  is  red  from  better  contact  with  the 
fire.  No  entire  vessel  was  recovered  from  the  mounds,  but 
it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  they  were  generally  the  ordinary 
gourd-shaped  jars  so  common  among  the  Indian  tribes  even 
of  the  present  day.  An  entire  vessel  of  this  character  was 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Brooker  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  his  premises  and  not  far  from  the  mounds,  which 
plainly  belongs  to  the  period  under  discussion.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  soft  sand  to  injure  pottery,  however  fragile, 
and  it  was  evidently  broken  at  the  time  of  interment,  proba¬ 
bly  as  a  ceremonial  custom.  Possibly  the  pottery  was  in  this 
way  killed  in  order  that  it  might  accompany  its  former  owner 
to  some  other  land.  I  esteem  it,  however,  no  proof  that  this 
people  believed  in  a  future  existence  because  they  deposited 
the  implements  of  war  or  domestic  utensils  in  the  grave  with 
their  dead.  If  it  were  believed  that  these  articles  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  enjoyment  or  mere  existence  in  another  life,  cer¬ 
tainly  an  axe  and  pottery  would  have  been  provided  for  each 
individual,  but  this  is  not  so.  One  may  dig  for  hours  through 
a  mass  of  bones  and  not  find  a  single  implement  and  scarcely 
any  pottery.  There  is  a  useful  instinct  implanted  in  man  to 
fear,  and  through  this  undefined  dread  to  get  rid  of  his  dead 
and  shut  it  from  sight.  If  this  were  not  so  affection  would 
retain  the  dead  and  decomposing  body  until  a  pestilence  was 
produced.  This  feeling  extends  in  part,  among  the  uncivi¬ 
lized  at  least,  to  the  former  personal  possessions  of  the  dead, 
and  hence  the  burial  of  the  axes  and  other  valuables.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Squier  in  his  Aboriginal  Monuments  says :  “The  prac¬ 
tice  of  depositing  the  property  of  the  dead  in  the  tomb  with 
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them  is  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  was  widely  diffused 
amongst  all  primitive  nations.”  He  also  quotes  Josephus  as 
writing  that  Hyrcanus  took  three  thousand  talents  from  the 
grave  of  David  1300  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Most 
of  us  can  recall  instances  in  our  own  experience  where  rings 
and  other  personal  adornments  have  been  placed  in  the 
tomb.  In  every  sepulchral  mound  I  obtained  glass  beads. 
These  are  the  so-called  Venetian  beads.  They  are  generally 
blue  or  white  in  color  and  were  brought  over  by  the 
Spaniards  for  the  purposes  of  barter.  These  occurred  at  all 
depths  in  the  mounds  and  cannot  be  explained  away  by  “In¬ 
trusive  burials.”  This  term  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  different  people  at  a  later  date  have  utilized  the  mound 
as  a  burial  place  for  one  of  their  number  who  chanced  to  die, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  practice  was  not  uncommon. 
These  intrusive  burials  are  generally  very  shallow,  and  can 
often  be  detected  by  the  disturbance  of  the  original  strati¬ 
fication  of  the  mound.  Of  course  in  such  a  homogeneous 
substance  as  the  Florida  sand  no  strata  are  perceptible ;  but 
I  was  very  careful  in  my  observations,  and  the  beads  were 
turned  up  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  mounds,  and  had 
been  placed  there,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  the  original  interments.  In  one  mound,  well 
down  towards  the  bottom  and  among  a  mass  of  roots  be¬ 
longing  to  a  sizeable  tree  growing  upon  the  structure,  I  got 
a  steel  cooper’s  adze.  It  is,  of  course,  badly  rusted,  but  it  is 
clearly  a  cooper’s  adze.  It  may  be  seen  by  those  interested 
in  the  matter  in  the  Florida  case  in  the  department  of  pre¬ 
historic  anthropology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where 
also  much  of  my  other  material  is  deposited. 

There  are  numerous  well  authenticated  instances  of  the 
discovery  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  tumuli  of  the  mound- 
builders.  Iron  was  unknown  to  this  people  as  one  of  the 
useful  metals.  If  they  had  come  upon  the  native  metal  it 
would  have  proved  too  intractable  for  their  limited  means 
of  working  it.  When,  therefore,  this  substance  is  found  in 
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a  tomb  and  intrusive  burials  are  excluded,  it  is  almost  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  intercourse  had  been  held  with  the  whites 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  mound.  When,  in  addition 
to  the  mere  presence  of  iron,  we  find  it  fashioned  into  an 
adze,  we  need  ask  no  further  questions  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  burial.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  thought  of  ship¬ 
wreck  of  some  pre-Columbian  ship,  which  may  have  drifted 
upon  the  coast  of  America  with  no  living  soul  left  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  from  such  source  some  iron  implements  may  have 
been  secured.  Exclusive  of  the  adze  and  the  beads,  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  the  mounds  of  central  Florida  are  not 
pre-Columbian.  Florida  has  been  known  to  the  Europeans 
since  about  1513  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  bones 
buried  in  that  constantly  moist  sand,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  also  the  high  temperature  of  that  latitude,  could  be  in  as 
perfect  condition  as  are  these  bones  if  buried  prior  to  the 
above  mentioned  date.  If  it  be  true  that  these  bones  were 
buried  before  1500,  then  our  ideas  as  to  the  destructive  ten¬ 
dencies  of  heat  and  moisture  need  to  be  seriously  modified. 

No  disturbance  of  the  earth  beneath  the  mounds  and  be¬ 
low  the  general  level  could  be  demonstrated.  In  nearly 
every  case  we  made  the  excavation  extend  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  especially  in  the  middle  of  the 
structure,  seeking  for  some  central  “altar”  such  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  northern  mounds,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
discovered. 

Only  one  stone  arrow  head  was  found  in  the  whole  work, 
and  no  pipes. 

While  this  people  doubtless  lived  largely  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  water,  they  were  agriculturists  too  upon  a  limit¬ 
ed  scale.  The  mounds,  not  only  in  Florida  but  also  in  other 
regions,  are  always  located  in  the  best  agricultural  territory 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  MacLean  in  his  work, 
The  Mound  Builders,  makes  the  statement  that  “Nearly  every 
town  of  importance  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  their  tributaries  is  founded  on  the  ruins  of  this 
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ancient  people.”  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  in  the  work  before  noted 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  mounds :  “In  nearly  all  cases  they 
are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  some  unfailing  supply  of 
water,  near  copious  springs  or  running  streams.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  are  most  numerous  in  sections  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fertility  of  soil,  their  proximity  to  favorable 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  in  short  possessing  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  requisites  to  easy  subsistence.”  The  ground 
about  lake  Apopka  shows  the  signs  of  once  having  had  a 
large  population  and  it  is  here  that  some  of  the  best  soil  in 
Florida  is  found.  One  can  hardly  stoop  and  pick  up  a  hand- 
full  of  sand  about  the  lake  shore  near  the  mounds  without 
also  gathering  one  or  more  fragments  of  pottery.  A  ditch 
had  been  dug  here  through  a  portion  of  the  grounds  for 
drainage  purposes,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  cutting  at  all 
depths  I  extracted  pieces  of  ancient  pottery. 

It  is  possible  that  great  defensive  works,  similar  to  those 
found  in  Ohio,  except  in  material,  were  erected  by  this  peo¬ 
ple  in  central  Florida,  but,  if  so,  they  were  made  of  wood 
and  have  now  wholly  disappeared.  No  evidence  of  any 
structures  other  than  the  simple  mounds  was  found  except 
in  one  case.  The  mound  at  Lake  Butler  stands  about  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  From  the  lake 
shore  run  two  parallel  embankments  some  three  feet  in 
height  and  a  hundred  feet  apart.  These  extend  to  the 
mound,  and  after  curving  about  it  they  unite.  The  space 
from  the  edge  of  the  mound  to  the  embankment  is  about 
ten  feet.  The  mound  is  thus  surrounded  by  the  embank¬ 
ment,  except  where  the  curved  lines  become  straight  as 
they  pass  on  to  the  lake.  Of  course  it  would  be  mere  idle 
speculation  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  purposes  of  this 
embankment.  Absurd  conclusions  are  often  arrived  at  from 
viewing  untutored  peoples  too  seriously.  We  must,  and 
the  thought  is  not  original  with  me,  look  upon  them  as 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  Their  imaginations  are  very 
active  and  they  are  largely  swayed  by  superstitious  fanta- 
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sies.  They  endow  inanimate  objects  with  life  and  with 
miraculous  powers,  and  equip  them  with  all  the  good  and  evil 
attributes  that  they  have  observed  in  their  own  persons. 
With  such  beings  ceremonials  must  play  an  important  role. 
Adverse  influences  are  to  be  placated,  and  the  destructive 
potency  of  unseen  forces  is  to  be  averted.  We  have  become 
so  modified  by  the  influences  of  civilization  and  the  habitual 
repression  of  what  would  be  our  real  self,  did  we  permit 
its  manifestation,  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  sympathize  with 
the  natural  or  uncultivated  being.  Qur  child  would  at 
once  feel  the  utility  of  the  charm-stone  that  when  hung  up 
brings  the  deer,  or  of  the  magic  conch  shell  that  calls  the 
birds  when  the  wind  blows  through  it,  and  would  regard 
these  bits  of  superstition  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  its  arma¬ 
mentarium.  If  then  we  will  try  to  look  at  our  uncivilized 
brother  through  childhood’s  eyes,  I  believe  we  will  approach 
him  much  nearer  than  when  we  bring  the  complex  apparatus 
of  science  to  bear.  To-day  I  happened  to  see  depicted  upon 
the  mud  walls  of  an  embankment  along  the  street  a  pictorial 
representation,  evidently  drawn  by  some  child  or  children, 
and  which  consisted  of  the  usual  childish  grotesque  human 
forms  and  uncouth  animal  representations  grouped  together 
in  seeming  disorder.  Two  of  the  animals  had  their  mouths 
united  by  a  line  in  the  true  aboriginal  fashion,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing,  presumably,  that  conversation  was  passing  between 
them.  What  did  this  little  picture  mean  to  me?  Absolutely 
nothing,  but  to  the  child  who  made  it  and  doubtless  to 
other  children  a  story  of  some  kind  was  very  apparent.  To 
be  sure  each  new  comer  would  construct  a  different  imagina¬ 
tive  tale  from  the  pictograph,  but  the  stimulating  foundation 
for  a  pleasing  exercise  of  the  imagination  was  there.  The 
savage  would  unite  with  the  children  in  their  enjoyment  Of 
this  picture,  and  both  would  be  following  out  natural  im¬ 
pulses  untrammelled  and  unperverted  by  education.  In  con¬ 
sonance  with  this  thought,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  pictorial  and  sculptural  art  of  the  savage,  and 
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possibly  much  of  his  constructive  work,  are  but  the  tangi¬ 
ble  expressions  of  untutored  individual  imaginations,  and 
have  little  ethnological  significance. 

From  the  abundant  evidences  of  a  once  large  population 
in  Central  Florida,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  of  the  dead  were 
buried  in  these  mounds.  In  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  so  fully  described  by  Squier  and  Davis,  compara¬ 
tively  very  few  burials  were  made  in  this  way.  The  remains 
of  only  one  or  two  persons  were  found  in  some  of  the  large 
mounds,  and  burial  in  this  form  was  probably  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  saw  no  indications  of  any  general  burying  places 
apart  from  the  mounds,  but  small  mounds  such  as  we  even 
now  build  over  our  dead  in  our  cemeteries,  would  soon  be 
leveled  by  the  heavy  rains  of  Florida  operating  upon  the 
light  soil. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  the 
science  of  ethnology  merit  the  recognition  of  every  student, 
has  opened  some  burial  mounds  upon  the  gulf  coast  of 
Florida,  and  from  verbal  intercourse  as  well  as  from  his 
published  accounts  I  learn  that  he  found  practically  the  same 
class  of  material  that  we  did,  and  disposed  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  manner.  Mr.  Cushing  made,  also,  some  interesting 
archaeological  discoveries  concerning  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  little  islands  or  keys  along  the  western  coast  of 
Florida  that  I  can  only  mention  here. 

It  is  not  held  by  ethnologists  that  the  mound-builders 
constituted  one  people  and  sprang  from  one  stock.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  believed  that  they  were  Indians  of  the 
various  American  branches,  and  they  raised  mounds  over 
their  dead  from  the  same  impulse  that  led  to  the  building  of 
the  pyramids.  Without  the  aid  of  proper  tools  it  is  less  la¬ 
borious  to  cover  the  dead  with  a  mass  of  earth  piled  up  than 
it  is  to  dig  a  grave,  and  then,  too,  the  mound  marks  the  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  which  an  excavated 
grave  could  not  do.  The  very  diverse  practices  in  the 
methods  of  burial,  having  nothing  at  all  in  common,  except 
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the  structure  of  the  mound  itself,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
these  people  were  of  different  stocks.  Some  enthusiastic 
observers  have,  however,  held  the  very  opposite  opinion. 
The  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  have  been  imagina¬ 
tively  peopled  by  a  vast,  cultivated  and  artistic  nation,  who 
were  architects,  geometricians  and  astronomers.  A  Masonic 
lodge  in  full  operation  has  even  been  found  beneath  one  of 
these  mounds  with  all  the  paraphernalia  present,  except  the 
traditional  goat.  Written  tablets,  too,  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  world  as  emanating  from  the  scholars  of  the  mound 
building  period,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  decipher  them,  while  bitter  controversies  have 
arisen  over  their  authenticity 

Calm,  unprejudiced  and  systematic  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  mound-builders  has  now  replaced  these 
enthusiastic  and  wild  imaginings,  and,  while  science  gener¬ 
ally  destroys  romance,  there  is  a  general  desire  among  intel¬ 
ligent  people  to  attain  the  truth  at  any  sacrifice 

I  shall  advance  no  special  theories  nor  attempt  any  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  the  mound-builders  of  Florida  until  I 
have  made  further  explorations  and  have  acquired  more  ma¬ 
terial  for  comparisons. 

The  general  distinctions  between  the  mound-builders  of 
Florida  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  thus 
roughly  tabulated : 

Mississippi  Valley: 

Whole  skeletons  buried. 

Single  burials  or  very  few  in  mound. 

Great  structures  abound. 

“Altar  mounds”  plentiful. 

Many  pre-Columbian. 

Central  Florida : 

Long  bones  and  skulls  only. 

Hundreds  in  each  mound. 

No  structures  except  mounds. 

No  “Altar  mounds.” 

Not  pre-Columbian. 


EDWARD  MOSELEY: 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLONIAL  PATRIOT  AND 
STATESMAN. 

By  James  Frankrin  Shinn. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  man  who  in  the  early 
history  of  North  Carolina  stood  for  a  cause  that  was  long 
misunderstood,  but  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  spirit  that  opposed  tyranny  at  Moore’s  Creek  and  at 
Lexington.  Edward  Moseley,  though  long  a  member  of 
the  upper  Council,  was  always  identified  with  the  people  and 
always  commanded  the  respect  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Further  material  may  throw  light  on  his  life;  his  friends 
need  not  fear  the  result ;  his  good  name  is  seriously  damaged 
only  by  the  obscurity  which  has  lasted  too  long. 

The  name  of  Edward  Moseley  first  appears  in  the  records 
of  North  Carolina,  September  9,  1705,  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
vestry.  He  was  not  born  in  the  province,  and  the  place  of 
his  early  home  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.* 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  North  Carolina  he  transacted 
business  in  Virginia  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  was  fairly  well  acquainted  in  that  province.  Thus  far  the 
evidence  favors  Virginia,  but  there  is  a  clause  in  the  will  of 


*The  name  is  frequently  misspelled.  That  the  above  spelling 
is  correct  is  proved  by  Moseley’s  autograph  and  by  his  coat  of  arms. 
Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  thinks  that  he  came  from  the  Mosely  family 
prominent  about  that  time  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  England.  An 
Edward  Mosely  was  Attorney  General  of  the  Duchy  about  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  and  the  name  Edward  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  one  in  the  family.  Hon.  George  Davis  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  came  from  Virginia  about  1680.  In  the  date  at  least  Davis 
is  wrong  for  we  learn  from  a  memorial  in  the  Colonial  Records  that 
he  could  not  have  been  in  the  province  prior  to  1704.  On  June  9, 
1699,  an  Edward  Moseley  was  a  Justice  of  the  Quorum  of  Princess 
Anne  Co.,  Va.  Aug.  2,  1721,  Col.  Edward  Moseley  of  Princess 
Anne  County,  gave  a  lot  to  establish  a  school. 
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William  Moseley,  his  son,  which  favors  Barbadoes.*  Many 
of  our  settlers  came  from  that  Islandf  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Moseley  lived  in  Barbadoes  before  he  came 
to  North  Carolina.  But  whatever  the  facts  may  be  it  is 
known  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  property  and  of  recog¬ 
nized  ability  at  the  close  of  1705,  for  he  rivalled  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  in  a  vestry  contribution  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  which  met  in  December  of  that  year  at 
his  home.  The  Council  was  ordered  to  meet  again  there  a 
year  later;  this  indicates  that  the  entertainment  was  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  next  time  Moseley  appears  in  our  history  is  June, 
1707,  when  he,  together  with  Francis  Foster,  William 
Glover  and  Samuel  Swann,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council 
of  Virginia,  calling  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  vagrant 
habits  of  the  Meherrin  Indians  and  advising  that  for  the 
good  of  the  colony  these  stragglers  be  kept  on  their  own 
lands.  A  portion  of  that  year  was  spent  in  “No  Man’s 
Land,”  a  name  applied  to  the  strip  then  claimed  by  Virginia 
and  lying  between  36°  and  36°  30'  and  now  forming  the 
northern  section  of  North  Carolina,  taking  depositions  from 
some  of  the  older  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  the  section.  These  papers  are  attested  with  the  regular 
Latin  formula. 

Close  upon  the  work  done  in  “No  Man’s  Land”  came  the 
Glover-Cary  trouble  in  which  Moseley  and  Col.  Thomas 
Pollock  played  conspicuous  parts,  1705-1711.  In  order  to 

*“I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  the  ostrich  egg  left  me 
by  my  grandfather  John  Sampson  of  Barbadoes.”  Reference  to 
Hotten’s  Original  Lists  will  show  that  John  Sampson  was  a  man  of 
some  prominence  in  Barbadoes,  and  that  he  often  purchased  the 
political  criminals  that  were  sent  to  the  island.  William  Moseley’s 
will  is  filed  at  Wilmington. 

f“Reports  so  favorable  were  carried  thither  to  Barbadoes  and 
so  many  were  induced,  to  follow  the  first  emigrants  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  island  interposed  and  forbade  under  severe  penal¬ 
ties  the  spiriting  off  their  people.”  See  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
Vol.  v.  p.  288.  The  above  law  was  made  some  time  after  Yeamans 
led  his  colony  to  Cape  Fear  in  1664. 
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better  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  notice  the  condition  of  provincial  politics.  Quakers 
were  now  numerous.  Using  the  statements  of  Missionary 
Gordon*  as  a  basis,  it  seems  this  sect  had  few  representatives 
in  North  Carolina  before  the  administration  of  John  Arch¬ 
dale  (1694),  but  after  his  coming  they  increased  very  rapidly 
and  soon  began  to  monopolize  the  offices  and  to  shape  legis¬ 
lation.  Finally  the  churchmen,  by  a  very  slight  majority, 
secured  a  vestry  act  (1701)  which  provided  that  twelve  ves¬ 
trymen  be  chosen  in  each  precinct.  These  were  to  build  a 
church,  purchase  glebe  lands,  provide  a  salary,  etc.  The 
Quakers  of  course  were  not  friendly  to  the  vestry  act  and  in 
1704,  “An  act  to  declare  the  oath  coming  in  the  place  of  the 
abrogated  oath,”  etc.  brought  on  a  crisis. f  Complaint  was 
made  to  England.  The  proprietors  ordered  Governor  John¬ 
son  of  South  Carolina  to  remove  Daniel,  his  deputy  in  North 
Carolina.  This  was  done  and  Thomas  Cary  was  appointed 
to  the  place.J  When  the  Assembly  met  the  Quakers  were 
again  required  to  take  the  oath.  They  refused  and  were 
turned  out  of  the  Assembly.  They  immediately  sent  John 
Porter  to  England,  where  by  the  help  of  Proprietor  Arch¬ 
dale,  himself  a  Quaker,  he  was  enabled  to  return  next  year 
with  orders  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  Gov.  Nathaniel 
Johnson  to  South  Carolina,  for  the  removal  of  Cary  and  for 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Council,  and  hence  acting 
governor,  by  the  new  deputies.  These  deputies  hastily  elect¬ 
ed  William  Glover,  but  when  he  acted  just  as  the  others  had 
done,  Porter  determined  to  strip  him  of  power  also.  Old 
and  new  deputies  were  now  called  together  and  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  declared  illegal.  Glover  and  Pollock  protested  but  in 

*Col.  Rec.,  I.  708-710. 

fThere  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  nature  of  this  oath. 
It  was  evidently  more  than  a  mere  oath  of  allegiance.  See  Weeks, 
The  Religious  Development  in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina. 

t Johnson  was  Governor  General  of  Carolina  and  for  some  time 
the  governor  of  Albemarle,  or  North  Carolina,  had  been  a  deputy 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  more  prosperous  province  to  the 
south. 
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vain ;  Cary  was  re-instated  by  the  men  who  had  recently  re¬ 
moved  him  and  considerable  confusion  soon  existed 
throughout  the  colony. 

In  this  quarrel  Glover  was  supported  by  Pollock  while 
Moseley  as  warmly  supported  Cary.  Both  parties  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Assembly.  Cary  and  Glover 
both  issued  writs  for  an  election.  According  to  Pollock's 
Letter  Book,  which  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  caution, 
Glover’s  candidates  from  Chowan  received  94  votes,  while 
those  of  Cary  received  but  65,  including  boys,  “notwith¬ 
standing  which  fair  election”  Moseley  returned  the  five 
rival  candidates,  causing  much  confusion,  “which  would 
have  ended  in  blows”  had  not  Pollock,  who  happened  to  be 
working  in  an  adjoining  field,  persuaded  them  “to  keep  the 
peace.”*  When  the  Assembly  met  five  Glover  members 
were  present  from  Chowan  and  four  Cary  members,  the  fifth 
thinking  his  election  illegal  did  not  appear.  Moseley  was 
among  the  four.  The  Assembly  thrust  out  the  rival  claim¬ 
ants  and  Moseley  was  made  speaker.*)* 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Pollock  party.  The  other  side 
is  not  heard.  Pollock  does  not  intimate  that  in  case  the 
Glover  candidates  from  Chowan  had  been  seated  Cary 
still  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  and  that  the  result 
would  have  been  practically  the  same.  It  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  our  accounts  are  clouded  with  prejudice.  The 
day  may  come  when  Moseley  will  stand  out  the  one  patriot 
of  those  unsettled  days.  The  whole  proceeding,  coming  as 
it  does  “with  all  the  bias  and  coloring  that  the  bitterest  par¬ 
tisanship  could  give,”  looks  like  a  wholesome  protest  against 
the  perjured  Glover.  Pollock  and  Glover  took  refuge  in 
Virginia  and  the  Cary  administration  had  its  own  way  till 

*Since  the  home  of  Pollock  was  in  an  adjoining  precinct,  his 
presence  in  that  field  on  that  particular  day  might  be  regarded  with 
a  little  suspicion. 

f  Col.  Rec.,  I,  696-700. 
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1710.*  During  this  period  Moseley  was  one  of  Cary’s  chief 
advisers  and  that  the  condition  of  the  colony  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  bad  is  indicated  by  the  steady  streams  of  immigrants 
that  came  into  the  province  during  this  period.f 

Early  in  1709  Moseley  and  John  Lawson  were  appointed 
on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  to  meet  the  commissioners 
from  Virginia  and  settle  the  disputed  boundary.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  to  this  important  duty  in  the  face  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  Glover  faction  is  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  the 
Proprietors  had  for  him.J 

The  North  Carolina  commissioners  met  those  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  August  30,  1710,  and  at  once  began  to  dispute  about 
differences  in  commissions,  affidavits,  etc.,  and  when  they 
came  to  take  the  latitude  Moseley  objected  to  the  instrument 
of  the  Virginians  declaring  that  it  was  incorrect.  The  com¬ 
missioners  failing  to  agree  went  home  and  the  Virginians  re¬ 
ported  of  the  Carolina  commissioners  :  “They  cavil  at  every¬ 
thing  for  no  other  reason  (as  we  can  find)  but  only  to  delay, 
for  we  understand  Mr.  Moseley  has  persuaded  people  to  take 
up  and  has  already  surveyed  almost  all  the  land  in  dispute 
near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  that  is  of  any  value.”  They 
state  further  that  Mr.  Moseley  himself  had  taken  up  much 
land  for  which  he  held  no  patents  and  wished  to  delay  the 
running  of  the  line  till  his  patents  could  be  confirmed  by  the 
new  Governor.|[ 


*Dr.  Hawks  calls  this  trouble  a  “Quaker  Rebellion.”  Dr.  Weeks 
and  Col.  Saunders  though  taking  different  views  of  the  trouble,  both 
agree  that  it  was  no  rebellion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Col. 
Saunders  and  others  claim  that  there  was  an  absence  of  all  govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Weeks  and  Capt.  Ashe  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
a  real  government  did  exist. 

f  Col.  Rec.,  I,  795. 

$Davis  says  that  Moseley  was  Surveyor  General  and  Lawson  his 
deputy.  He  is  probably  mistaken  since  Lawson  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  that  office  the  year  before  (See  Collections  of  the  S.  C. 
Historical  Society).  If  Moseley  was  the  superior  officer  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission. 

H Col.  Rec.,  I.  739-44 
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While  Hyde  was  in  power  Moseley  probably  did  no  pub¬ 
lic  surveying.  His  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nection  till  1 722,  when  a  surveying  party  was  instructed  to 
endeavor  to  “persuade  Colonel  Moseley”  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  a  compliment  to  his  ability  that  was  grudgingly  given. 
He  was  soon  commissioned  as  Surveyor  General,  into  which 
office  he  was  sworn  November,  1723.  In  1729  he  was  or¬ 
dered  with  Chief  Justice  Gale  and  Attorney  General  Little 
to  again  meet  the  Virginia  commissioners  and  run  a  dividing 
line  between  the  two  provinces.  Before  the  time  of  meeting 
the  Virginians  wrote  concerning  the  grand  style  in  which 
they  meant  to  come.  The  Carolinians  in  humble  terms  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  “nakedness”  of  their  province  prevented  a 
similar  display.  The  Virginians  were  good  fellows  at  bot¬ 
tom  and  both  parties  generally  worked  harmoniously.* 
When  the  bearings  were  taken  with  reliable  instruments  it 
was  found  that  in  the  former  dispute  with  the  Virginia  com¬ 
missioners  Moseley  was  right.  This  must  have  been  very 
gratifying  since  his  objections  had  been  attributed  to  mer¬ 
cenary  ends ;  further,  it  was  sure  to  add  to  his  reputation  as 
a  surveyor.  This  commission  did  a  highly  creditable  work 
and  Moseley  won  such  a  reputation  that  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  line  between  the  province  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  with  Robert  Halton  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Rowan  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  For  this  work  he  was  paid  about  £840  currency. 
Again  in  1746  he  and  Roger  Moore  represented  the  Earl  of 
Granville  when  the  tract  of  that  nobleman  was  laid  off.  No 
other  citizen  had  been  so  prominent  in  this  kind  of  work. 

In  August,  1710,  Edward  Hyde,  the  new  Governor,  ar¬ 
rived.  He  was  to  get  his  commission  from  Governor  Tynte 
of  South  Carolina,  but  Tynte  died  before  Hyde’s  arrival  and 
the  latter  found  himself  without  insignia  of  office  in  a  faction 
rent  colony.  In  January,  1711,  he  entered  upon  his  duties; 
all  parties  seemed  disposed  to  respect  his  authority.  Pollock 


*The  account  of  the  adventures  of  this  party  as  given  in  Byrd’s 
Westover  MSS.  are  well  worth  reading.* 
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came  back,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Governor,  and  doubtless 
was  more  to  blame  for  the  confusion  that  followed  than  any 
other  man.  Cary  had  quietly  submitted  and  there  was 
promise  of  prosperity  in  the  province.  Unfortunately  the 
spirit  of  revenge*  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  officials.  Without  awaiting  his  commission  the 
new  Governor  called  for  the  election  of  an  Assembly.  When 
the  Assembly  met  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  order  the  arrest 
of  Cary,  who  had  been  active  in  the  last  election,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  his  methods.  It  was  further  claimed  that  Moseley 
had  surveyed  lands  without  lawful  authority  and  that  he  had 
extorted  fees.  They  demanded  that  he  give  bond  with  good 
security  to  Hyde  for  £500  to  pay  back  fees  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  President  of  the  Council  might  adjudge  unjust. 
This  set  of  reformers  went  on  to  declare  that  all  moneys 
collected  since  the  “usurpation”  of  Cary  might  be  recovered 
from  the  quondam  officials. 

Cary  still  had  a  strong  following  and  he  promptly  bade 
defiance  to  the  administration  and  proceeded  to  arm  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  majority  of  the  people  espoused  his  cause  and 
among  these  was  Edward  Moseley.  Since  Cary  had  no 
legal  right  to  the  government,  Moseley’s  conduct  must  be 
criticised.  Whatever  men  may  say  of  their  respective  fa¬ 
vorites,  the  whole  contest  at  this  time  was  due  to  personal 
animosities.  Saunders  says  concerning  the  Pollock  faction : 
“No  crime  was  too  gross  or  too  unnatural  to  impute  to  Cary 
and  his  followers.”  The  opposite  party  was  probably  not  far 
behind  and,  with  the  information  now  available,  none  of  the 
participants  came  forth  from  the  struggle  with  an  enviable 
record.  The  Cary  party  was  finally  scattered  by  a  body  of 
marines  sent  by  Governor  Spotswood  from  Virginia  to  the 
assistance  of  Hyde. 

The  dreadful  Indian  war  that  followed  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  machinations  of  Cary  and  his  friends.  Mose¬ 
ley  was  never  charged  with  this  offense  though  such  accusa- 


*Col.  Rec.,  I.,  784-94. 
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tions  were  brought  against  several  of  his  party.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  war 
in  which  the  conduct  of  Virginia  was  as  selfish  as  that  of 
South  Carolina  was  generous.  There  is  one  phase  that 
shows  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  Pollock.  Colonel  Barn¬ 
well,  who  commanded  the  South  Carolina  troops,  was  a 
professed  friend  to  Moseley.  An  Indian  fort  was  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  when  the  white  prisoners  within  the  fort 
entreated  Barnwell  to  forbear  since  they  would  all  be  mur¬ 
dered  as  soon  as  the  assault  was  made.  Barnwell  at  once 
made  the  best  terms  he  could  with  the  savages  and  with¬ 
drew.  Pollock  and  his  colleagues  took  steps  to  have  Barn¬ 
well  brought  to  trial  in  South  Carolina  for  neglect  of  duty, 
stating  that  he  had  been  influenced  by  Moseley  to  allow  the 
Indians  to  escape.* 

This  year,  1711,  the  Council  ordered  Moseley  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  under  bond  for  good  behavior  because  he  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  send  an  address  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  “which  address  had  been  either  care¬ 
lessly  lost  or  otherwise  imbezled  by  ye  said  Moseley.,,  Not 
long  after  a  vestry  meeting  presided  over  by  Pollock  ordered 
£3  to  be  refunded  by  Moseley,  an  underhanded  attack  on 
his  honesty. 

This  year  Moseley  is  mentioned  as  an  attorney  practicing 
before  the  spring  session  of  the  Council.  The  next  summer 
he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  the  estate  of 

*Co/.  Rec.,  II,  18-20.  Pollock  never  mentions  the  existence  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  fort,  a  fact  not  known  till  the  recent  publication  of 
the  narrative  of  Baron  de  Graffenried.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
misleading  nature  of  Pollock’s  letters.  Better  for  his  reputation  if 
the  historian  does  not  search  too  closely  into  his  methods.  He  was 
doubtless  an  able  man  and  one  who  rendered  efficient  service  to  the 
province  but  he  did  not  stand  for  what  free  men  love  better  than 
life.  He  was  a  devotee  to  the  nobility  and  was  very  considerate  to 
the  demands  of  self.  The  view  given  by  de  Graffenried  has  been 
substantiated  in  the  Journal  of  the  expedition  kept  by  Barnwell  him¬ 
self,  this  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  Ludwell  MSS.  and  was 
published  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  for  April  and  July,  1898.  Barn¬ 
well  also  denies  that  the  Indians  were  incited  to  revolt  by  emis¬ 
saries  of  Cary,  as  Pollock  claimed. 
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John  Porter,  deceased.  These  are  small  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  indicate  that  Moseley  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  one  who  made  his  opponents  recognize  his  business 
qualities  and  his  integrity.  The  year  1713  was  one  of  great 
activity  for  Moseley  in  the  general  courts.  Lawyers  were 
scarce  in  the  province  and  he  did  nearly  all  the  legal  business. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  quietly  carried  on  his  law  prac¬ 
tice  and  attended  to  his  estates.  During  this  period  he 
looked  more  after  the  interests  of  the  church  than  the  heart¬ 
less  rascal,  the  Rev.  John  Urmstone,  missionary.  In  June, 
1715,  he  was  acting  as  public  treasurer.  How  long  previous 
to  this  time  he  had  filled  the  office  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
probably  appointed  soon  after  Governor  Charles  Eden  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  duties,  May  28,  1714.  The  next  year  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  an  office  which  he  had  probably 
held  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  his  first  election 
under  Cary.  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  had  of 
his  popularity  with  the  people  than  the  hold  he  had  on  this 
office,  then  the  highest  which  the  popular  voice  could  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  of  those  assem¬ 
blies  have  been  lost.  Soon  after  Eden  entered  upon  his 
duties  complaints  began  to  be  made.  The  Indian  war  had 
brought  arbitrary  impressment  in  its  train.  The  Lower 
House  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  November,  1715,  and 
instructed  Moseley  and  others  to  represent  the  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  to  the  Lords  Proprietors.  This  Assem¬ 
bly  Resolved  “that  the  impressing  of  the  inhabitants,  or  their 
property,  under  pretense  of  its  being  for  public  service,  with¬ 
out  authority  from  the  General  Assembly  is  unwarrantable, 
a  great  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  very 
much  weakens  the  government  by  causing  many  to  leave  it.” 
Well  might  Dr.  Battle  remark  that  this  clause  reminds  him  of 
Magna  Charta*  It  is  the  spirit  that  linked  the  name  of 
Runnymede  with  that  of  liberty. 

Under  date  of  January  29,  1718,  Moseley  addressed  a  let- 


*  Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  p.  13 1. 
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ter  to  Governor  Eden  who  at  once  laid  it  before  his  Council. 
This  body  pronounced  it  a  “seditious  and  scandalous  libel.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  government  party  did  not  see 
fit  to  preserve  this  letter  for  doubtless  it  referred  to  Eden’s 
relations  with  the  pirate  Teach.  The  Attorney  General  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  Moseley  for  this  letter.  Moseley  and 
the  people  were  certain  that  the  government  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  pirates  and  with  the  hope  of  securing  unde¬ 
niable  evidence,  he,  Maurice  Moore  and  others,  forcibly  en¬ 
tered  the  house  of  Secretary  Knight  and  seized  the  public 
records.  Eden  at  once  called  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
which  bitterly  denounced  Moseley  and  Moore  and  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  till  the  next  court 
unless  they  gave  heavy  bond.  The  case  was  not  tried  at  the 
next  session  of  the  court,  but  the  bail  was  reduced  from 
£3,000  to  £1,000.  At  the  fall  term  of  the  court  in  1719, 
Moseley  was  convicted  and  fined  £100,  debarred  from  office 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  forbidden  to  plead  as  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  put  under  bond  of  £200  for  his  good  behavior. 
Maurice  Moore,  his  brother-in-law,  was  fined  £5,  while  the 
others  were  fined  only  a  few  shillings.  Why  this  discrimi¬ 
nation  was  made  is  not  explained.*  It  may  not  be  out  of 
order  to  say  that  Governor  Eden  did  have  unpleasantly  close 
relations  with  this  pirate,  and  there  may  be  more  in  his 
bitter  resentment  of  the  illegal  act  of  Moseley  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  It  may  be  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  the  captured  goods  were  sold  and  of  the  acquittal, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence,  of  Tobias  Knight. f 
This,  too,  as  Davis  suggests,  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
Eden’s  prosecution  when  the  latter  remarked  on  being  ar¬ 
rested  that  “the  Governor  could  raise  an  armed  posse  to 

*Moseley  was  forbidden  to  plead  before  the  courts  but  was  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  plead  cases  that  he  had  started.  He  soon  took 
charge  not  only  of  his  old  cases  but  frequently  conducted  new 
ones,  (Davis,  p.  24). 

t N.  C.  University  Magazine,  vol.  8,  p.  98,  1888-89. 
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arrest  honest  men  though  he  could  not  raise  a  similar  force 
to  apprehend  Teach,  the  noted  pirate.” 

A  year  after  sentence  was  passed  on  Moseley  he  petitioned 
that  it  be  remitted,  confessing  that  the  words  were  spoken  in 
anger  and  should  not  have  been  said,  and  promising  to  exer¬ 
cise  great  care  in  his  future  conduct.  The  result  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  is  not  known.  For  some  years  following  Moseley  took 
but  little  part  in  public  life.  He  was  probably  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  estates  and  giving  much  thought  to  his 
library,  but  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1724  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  that  body  and  the  next  day  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do  some  important  surveying.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  with  Lovick  to  examine  the  records,  and 
to  make  an  abstract  of  the  lands  as  the  basis  of  a  rent  roll. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1724,  Governor  Burrington  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  absent  from  the  province  for  some  time,  ap¬ 
pointed  Moseley  as  President  of  the  Council  for  which  po¬ 
sition  he  was  the  next  day  qualified.  He  thus  became  act¬ 
ing  Governor.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Carteret  as  one  of  a  committee  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  Governor  Everard  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
was  made  judge  of  admiralty.  In  the  following  December 
he  was  put  on  a  new  commission  of  the  peace.  During  this 
period  he  was  generally  the  representative  from  the  Council 
present  at  the  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  Lower 
House.  In  1726  he  is  again  referred  to  as  public  treasurer 
and  had  probably  been  filling  that  office  for  many  years,  for 
as  early  as  1713  he,  with  three  others,  was  appointed  to  issue 
public  bills  of  the  value  of  £24,000.  All  sources  agree  that 
these  funds  were  principally  managed  by  Moseley.* 

*Col.  Rec.,  II,  678.  As  a  member  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
Moseley  often  tried  cases  of  considerable  importance.  He  is  also 
referred  to  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  settlement  of  disputed  estates. 
Sometime  after  running  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  line  Ed¬ 
ward  Porter  who  had  succeeded  him  as  Judge  of  the  admiralty 
informed  the  Lords  Proprietors,  that  the  commissioners  had  been 
carving  out  the  lands  to  their  own  satisfaction  in  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  strip,  and  he  thought  it  likely  they  were  asking  payment  for 
the  service.  From  this  time  Moseley  seems  to  have  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  accumulation  of  lands. 
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After  North  Carolina  had  become  a  royal  colony  Moseley 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  preparing  a  map  of  the  province  for  the 
use  of  the  King.  This  letter  also  contained  a  memorial  from 
the  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  then  speaker,  thanking  His 
Majesty  through  the  Duke  for  returning  Burrington  as 
governor.  In  this  they  were  a  little  too  hasty.  Under  Bur¬ 
rington  Moseley  soon  lost  his  office  of  surveyor  general 
and  of  public  treasurer,  but  was  reinstalled  in  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  office  in  April,  1731.  The  Assembly  the  same  year 
appointed  Moseley  as  one  of  four  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  colony  with  respect  to  its  laws,  cur¬ 
rency,  rents,  tenures,  etc. ;  f  500  was  set  apart  to  cover  the 
expense.  From  the  sum  set  apart  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
this  was  considered  an  important  work. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  April,  1731,  Moseley  again  acted  as 
treasurer.  He  and  Burrington  were  hostile  The  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  practicing  fraud  in  surveying 
lands  on  the  Cape  Fear.  That  these  charges  were  mali¬ 
ciously  false  was  shown  by  a  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Rice 
and  John  Baptista  Ashe,  members  of  Burington’s  Council, 
and  of  John  Montgomery,  his  Attorney  General.  These 
officials  refer  to  the  record  of  Moseley  in  very  complimen¬ 
tary  terms,  stating  that  he  was  the  oldest  practitioner  of  law 
in  the  colony  and  that  he  “has  had  the  greatest  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  province.”*  They  were  very  indignant  be¬ 
cause  when  Moseley  had  opposed  the  will  of  Burrington  he 
was  immediately  sent  to  prison  by  a  mere  verbal  order  of 
the  Governor  although  the  court  declared  that  it  was  not 
offended.  Burrington  was  finally  compelled  to  desist  by 
force  of  public  sentiment.  The  land  patents  of  this  year 

*This  memorial,  dated  1732,  states  that  Moseley  had  been  in  the 
province  nearly  28  years;  that  “for  nearly  half  that  time  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Assembly  being  5  or  6  times 
chosen  speaker  thereof;  the  other  part  of  the  time  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Assembly,  Council  and  Surveyor  General.”  This 
would  fix  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Carolina  about  1704  ( Col.  Rec.,  III. 
576-82. 
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show  that  Moseley’s  family  numbered  sixty-two  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  slaves.*  He  had  further  trouble  with  Burrington 
about  these  patents.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to  question 
Moseley’s  right  to  be  called  public  treasurer  and  to  attack 
Ashe,  Rice,  Montgomery  and  their  friends  as  practicing 
frauds  and  rogueries.  Moseley  at  once  set  forth  his  claims 
as  treasurer.  These  were  reviewed  by  the  Assembly  of  1731 
which  declared  that  it  was  pleased  with  the  “ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  present  Public  Treasurer  Edward  Moseley, 
Esq.,  appointed  to  that  office  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Council  and  Assembly.”  In  spite  of  Burrington’s 
enmity  Moseley  was  made  member  of  the  Council  in  1733 
and  the  next  year  he  left  the  Albemarle  section  and  settled 
on  the  Northeast  Branch  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Family  re¬ 
lations  was  probably  one  of  the  leading  motives.  When 
Gabriel  Johnston  became  Governor  he  was  not  at  first  on 
very  good  terms  with  Moseley.  He  wrote  December  5, 
1735  :  “The  only  remains  of  faction  kept  up  in  the  colony  is 
kept  up  by  Mr.  Moseley  and  the  Moores.”  Governor  John¬ 
ston  could  not  understand  a  man  who  did  not  blindly  obey 
all  the  dictates  of  the  royal  agent.  Early  in  1735  a  dispute 
arose  between  Chief  Justice  Smith  and  Moseley  concerning 
the  powers  of  the  King.  The  dispute  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter  till  Moseley’s  temper  gave  way  and  he  proceeded  to 
maul  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  presence  of  several  members 
of  the  Assembly.  For  this  serious  offense  he  was  bound 
over,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  been  tried. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  with  Edmund  Porter  on 
the  committee  of  public  claims.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
to  qualify  public  officers  and  members  of  the  Assembly. 
During  these  years  he  was  frequently  appointed  to  oversee 
the  public  accounts,  quit  rents,  etc. 

In  1739  he  resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  Chowan  precinct, 

*Under  direction  of  the  king  a  law  was  passed  allowing  each 
person  50  acres  of  land  for  each  member  of  his  family  regardless 
of  age,  sex  or  color.  Under  this  provision  Moseley  was  allowed  3100 
acres. 
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which  office  he  had  continued  to  hold  after  his  removal  to 
the  Cape  Fear.  He  continued  to  be  a  land  holder  in  Chowan 
till  his  death. 

During  these  last  years  Moseley  was  often  appointed  to 
manage  delicate  matters  such  as  settling  estates  and  arbi¬ 
trating  personal  difficulties.  In  1739  with  Allen  and  Rowan 
he  was  appointed  to  give  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
colony  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  opposed  the  Wilmington 
bill  and  entered  a  protest  against  the  method  by  which  it 
was  passed ;  he  thought  that  Brunswick  was  the  more  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  a  seaport. 

In  1740  Moseley  was  put  on  a  commission  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  province.  The  work  was  afterwards  postponed 
for  a  short  while  but  later  he  was  again  ordered  to  take  up 
the  work.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  did  not  help  to  finish 
the  work  of  revising  the  laws  yet  Friday,  April  7,  1749, 
Moseley  reported  that  the  commission  had  completed  its 
task  and  the  Revisal  was  produced  in  the  House.*  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  revision,  but  it  is  likely 
that  Moseley  died  before  its  report  was  made.  This  commit¬ 
tee  could  not  have  made  any  material  changes  for  Governor 
Johnston  wrote  in  December,  1749,  that  the  laws  were  in 
press.  J 


*Co/.  Rec.,  IV,  991.  The  preface  to  this  Revisal,  dedicated  to  Gov. 
Johnston  by  Samuel  Swann,  says,  “Col.  Moseley,  the  other  commis¬ 
sioner  concerned  with  me  in  the  collecting,  compiling,  revising, 
and  printing  the  laws . being  dead,  I  alone  beg  leave  to  dedi¬ 

cate  them  to  your  excellency.”  This  doubtless  is  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  privilege  of  making  the  dedication,  and  not  to  work 
done  on  the  Revisal.  This  Revisal,  known  in  popular  parlance  as 
“Yellow  Jacket”  from  the  hue  of  the  leather  binding,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1751.  Some  copies  end  with  the  laws  of  1750,  others  have 
those  for  1751.  Of  the  issue  of  1751  only  four  copies  are  known, 
the  Lenox  Library  has  one,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  one, 
and  two  are  in  hands  of  a  private  collector.  The  date  usually  found 
is  1752.  This  issue  is  made  up  largely  of  sheets  from  the  same  im¬ 
pression  as  the  1751  issue,  with  the  laws  of  1752  added.  Of  this  issue 
six  copies  are  known  to  be  in  public  libraries,  and  three  in  private 
hands.  Of  the  five  copies  of  the  two  issues  known  in  private  hands 
three  are  owned  by  one  collector. 

tCol.  Rec.,  IV,  924. 
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Moseley  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1743. 
The  next  year  he  was  made  chief  justice,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  on 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  the  “emission  of  currency  to  build  forts,  etc.” 
i6,ooo  were  granted  for  this  purpose. 

Colonel  Moseley  died  July  11,  1749,  about  forty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  records  of  the 
province.  His  widow,  Ann  Moseley  (2d),  qualified  as  exe¬ 
cutrix  and  settled  the  estate.  The  place  of  his  burial  is  un¬ 
known.  The  planters  usually  had  family  graveyards  and 
rarely  placed  inscribed  grave-stones.  Tradition  says  he 
lies  in  such  a  family  burial  ground  on  Clayton  Creek,  near 
LaGrange  in  Lenoir  county.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  R. 
B.  Drane,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Edenton,  the  bones 
of  Henderson  Walker,  Madam  Ann  Moseley  (1st),  Thos. 
Pollock  and  Governor  Eden  have  been  disinterred  and  their 
graves  arranged  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross.  This  cross  lacks  one  grave  to  make  it  complete.  Dr. 
Drane  is  anxious  to  have  Moseley’s  grave  located  so  that 
he  may  exhume  the  remains  and  finish  the  cross.  It  would 
be  a  good  illustration  of  the  irony  of  fate  if  the  dust  of  the 
bitter  enemies  Moseley  and  Pollock  should  ultimately 
mingle.* 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  political  life  of  Col.  Edward 
Moseley.  He  is  not  spoken  of  as  older  heads  have  under¬ 
stood  him,  but  as  the  information  now  available  seems  to 
indicate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  hot-tempered 
and  was  perhaps  often  too  hasty  and  liable  to  cultivate  strong 
antipathies ;  yet  he  was  a  patriot  in  his  day  and  did  more 
than  any  other  early  character  to  make  the  unlettered  Car¬ 
olinians  feel  that  by  royal  charter  “it  is  granted  that  the  in- 

*Eden  was  buried  in  lower  Chowan  county.  The  grave  was  bricked 
in  and  when  opened  in  1888,  166  years  after  closing,  nothing  was 
found  except  a  few  bones  and  the  feathers  from  the  pillow  placed 
under  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  feathers  were  divided  among 
those  present  as  souvenirs. 
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habitants  of  this  province  shall  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all 
libertys,  franchises,  and  privileges  as  are  held,  possessed 
and  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom  of  England.”*  In  every  con¬ 
test  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  people.  Brave,  obstinate  and 
possessed  of  a  clear  intellect,  he  could  understand  and  attack 
the  weak  points  of  his  opponents,  and  check  the  brow-beat¬ 
ing  governors  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  when  they 
began  to  misuse  their  office.  He  had  faults,  serious  faults, 
but  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest  champion  of  justice  dur¬ 
ing  the  troublous  period  of  his  life.f 

The  Moores,  Ashes,  Eillingtons  and  Swanns,  his  near 
kinsmen,  were  the  later  representatives  of  his  ideas, — ideas 
which  crystalized  in  the  minds  of  those  who  built  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  camp-fires. 

Col.  Moseley  was  more  than  a  mere  patriot.  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer  and  probably  the  best  scholar  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  governors  not  expected.^  Brom  1711,  the  time  of 
Hyde’s  entrance  upon  his  duties,  till  the  trouble  with  Eden 
he  was  especially  active  in  the  courts.  He  was  a  man  of  no 
small  amount  of  legal  ability.  “The  points  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Moseley  in  Cary  vs.  Took  would  do  credit  to  a  modern 
lawyer  with  his  unlimited  access  to  books. 

The  fee  paid  by  Lord  Granville  on  one  occasion  was  two 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Another  admiring  client  on  the 
Cape  Fear  gave  him  a  negro  man  for  his  fine  management 
of  a  suit. 

Great  improvements  were  made  in  our  colonial  courts 
about  1744,  both  in  the  modes  of  procedure  and  in  the  di- 

*Col.  Rec.,  Ill,  297. 

t“He  was  the  broadest-minded  man  who  lived  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  patriot  rather  than 
a  partisan  and  as  such  espoused  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
against  the  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  his  age  and  country.” — 
Weeks  in  Religious  Development. 

$Davis  and  Mrs.  Spencer  say  that  he  was  chief  justice  as  early 
as  1707,  but  they  are  probably  mistaken  since  there  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  such  office  and  he  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  the 
time. 

^Battle’s  History  of  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court. 
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vision  of  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Battle  gives  Moseley  credit  for 
this  improvement  and  also  refers  to  him  as  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  weight  of  character.  He  was  ever  foremost  in 
public  and  private  life,  in  working  for  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  in  battling  for  the  right  of  the  people,  in  cour¬ 
ageously  withstanding  the  tyranny  of  the  executive.  The 
part  he  took  in  revising  the  laws  has  already  been  noticed. 

Moseley  was  a  man  of  piety.  His  first  appearance  in  our 
history  is  as  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  vestry.  In  1708  he 
was  made  a  vestryman  to  succeed  Thomas  Blount.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vestry  book  of  St.  Paul’s,  under  date  of  Sun¬ 
day,  July  25,  1708,  it  was  decided:  “We  therefore  to  show 
our  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  propagating  so  good  a 
work,  unanimously  agree  that  a  church  40ft.  long  and  20ft. 
wide,”  etc.,  be  built  and  “for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
which  said  work  its  the  Earnest  Request  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  vestry  that  Edward  Moseley,  Esq.,  and  Capt. 
Thos.  Leuten  will  undertake  to  see  the  same  performed.” 
In  August  of  the  same  year  Moseley  with  other  vestrymen 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  expressing  regret 
at  the  departure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  minister  of  such  a 
“practical  way  of  preaching  as  hath  prevailed  even  with  the 
very  enemies  of  the  Church  to  be  silent.” 

About  1709  he  was  made  church  warden  with  Maj.  Luten. 
From  this  he  was  driven  in  1712  by  the  Hyde  faction.  That 
body  proceeded  to  nominate  one  of  their  own  number  and  to 
install  the  notorious  Urmstone.  In  1720  he  sent  to  England 
for  prayer-books  for  the  members  of  his  parish,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  books  were  ever  sent.  This  was  the 
year  before  his  attempt  to  found  a  public  library  at  Edenton. 
About  1723  he  gave  a  communion  service  to  St.  Paul’s 
which  is  still  in  use.  He  was  always  active  in  church  mat¬ 
ters  but  was  emphatically  in  favor  of  religious  freedom.  It 
is  no  little  thing  to  be  able  to  say  this  for  a  public  man  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Established  Church  in  those  days  of  narrow 
bigotry. 
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In  looking  over  the  papers  of  Henderson  Walker  whose 
widow  he  married,  he  discovered  that  Governor  Nicholson 
had  paid  £30  for  the  purchase  of  communion  plate.  This 
money  was  promptly  paid  over,  and  when  it  was  about  to 
be  misappropriated  he  took  measures  to  stop  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  informed  the  donor. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  that  Moseley  was  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  made  a  do¬ 
nation  of  books  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  in  Eden- 
ton.  A  list  of  these  books  has  been  preserved.  It  indicates 
that  most  of  them  treated  of  theology  and  history,  and  in¬ 
cluded  seventy-six  volumes,  twenty-three  of  which  were 
folios.*  His  private  library  was  large  and  well  selected. 
Some  of  his  books  are  still  in  existence.  A  part  were  lost 
when  Moseley  Hall  was  burned  some  time  after  the  death 
of  its  builder.  What  were  saved  were  deposited  in  the  Lill- 
ington  library  where  they  were  preyed  upon  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  travellers  and  when  this  seat  was  burned  an¬ 
other  part  was  lost.  A  few  still  survive.  His  library  con¬ 
tained  more  books  of  a  legal  character  than  otherwise.  He 
kept  about  two  hundred  volumes  of  these  in  his  house  in 
Brunswick,  and  made  a  catalogue  in  his  own  handwriting. 
There  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  volumes  treating 
other  topics. f 

There  is  no  positive  record  that  Moseley  was  married 

*This  list  has  been  printed  in  the  Colonial  Records,  yd.  2,  and  in 
Smith’s  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina.  The  list,  with  cor¬ 
rections  and  annotations,  by  Rev.  John  Henry  Barbour,  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  arid  Bishop  Cheshire,  of  North  Carolina,  may  be 
found  in  full  in  Weeks’  Libraries  and  Literature  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

f These  facts  are  taken  from  his  will  which  after  a  tedious  search 
was  traced  to  Raleigh  by  myself  and  the  pieces  found  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  State  Department  by  Dr.  Weeks.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Capt.  Coke,  Secretary  of  State,  the  faded  pieces  were  col¬ 
lected  and  a  copy  made.  This  will  throws  much  light  on  many 
phases  of  his  life.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many,  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  were  folios  it  will  be  seen  that  this  early  library  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  would  have  compared  favorably  with  many  private  libraries  of 
this  day.  ]  ' 
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more  than  twice ;  the  first  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Lillington  and  widow  of  Henderson  Walker.  The 
second  was  Ann  Hasell,  sister  to  James  Hasell,  who  was 
long  prominent  in  the  colony.  According  to  the  will  of 
Wm.  Moseley  (see  note  page  1 6)  he  must  have  married  a 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Sampson.  He  had  six 
sons,  viz:  John,  Edward,  Sampson,  James,  Thomas  and 
William,  and  a  daughter  Ann.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  family  tree  can  ever  be  fully  restored.* 

Doubtless  much  information  does  exist  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  but  it  may  never  be  recovered.  Much  has  been 
irrecoverably  lost.  His  family  was  closely  related  to  the 
Lillington  and  Swann  families.  Young  Samuel  Swann  was 
a  great  favorite  of  Moseley  and  was  often  associated  with 
him  in  his  most  important  duties.  Jeremiah  Vail,  Edmund 
Porter,  James  Hasell  and  Maurice  Moore  were  his  brothers- 
in-law.  The  history  of  these  families  is  almost  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  North  Carolina. 

Moseley  was  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  a  residence  at 
Rocky  Point,  on  Northeast  Cape  Fear,  one  in  Brunswick 
where  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  later  years,  a  house 
and  lot  in  Wilmington,  and  a  house  on  the  Sound,  besides 
the  ordinary  houses  on  his  lands.  He  bequeathed  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  and  had,  in  1746, 
ninety  slaves.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  had  more  than  a  hundred.  He  ordered  that  three  on 
account  of  their  good  behavior  be  given  their  freedom  at  his 
death.  He  forbade  that  any  slaves  be  sold  by  his  executors 
or  that  any  who  had  been  employed  about  the  house  be  “re- 
|  tained  at  any  other  employment”  till  his  widow  should 
marry  or  his  sons  come  of  age. 

Col.  Moseley  kept  a  family  chaise  and  a  pair  of  fine  horses. 
He  owned  valuable  plate.  The  weight  of  his  silver  tea  ket- 

*Dr.  Battle  says  Sampson  was  a  son  of  the  Lillington  wife.  John 
and  Edward  were  both  older  than  Sampson;  Madam  Ann  (1st)  died 
in  1712  yet  the  will  made  in  1744  speaks  of  the  children  as  all  being 
under  age.  Sampson  married  a  Lillington. 
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tie,  lamp  and  stand  was  estimated  at  170  ounces.  To  match 
this  he  had  a  silver  coffee  pot,  tea  pot,  tankard,  pair  of  square 
and  a  pair  of  round  servers,  besides  “cases  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  salts,  castors  and  other  plate.” 

Moseley  seems  to  have  been  very  devoted  to  all  the 
members  of  his  family.  All  references  are  of  the  most 
tender  nature.  He  was  anxious  that  at  least  one  of  his  sons 
should  study  law  and  bequeathed  all  his  law  books  to  the 
one  who  should  choose  that  profession.  All  his  children 
were  well  provided  for  and  the  education  of  his  sons  was  not 
forgotten.  It  was  provided  that  they  might  have  even  for¬ 
eign  training  if  they  desired.  The  guardianship  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  daughter  was  left  with  his  widow  who  was  most 
liberally  provided  for,  at  least  till  she  should  marry  again. 
He  made  more  than  a  dozen  bequests  to  others  than  his  im¬ 
mediate  family.  Some  of  these  were  from  one  to  three 
guineas  for  mourning  rings.  Several  were  as  much  as  £10. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  Edward  Moseley  who  prob¬ 
ably  filled  more  offices  than  any  other  person  before  or  since 
him  in  North  Carolina.  We  find  him  in  the  Governor’s 
Council  and  leave  him  there.  Nearly  all  of  his  life  he  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  more  than  half  a  dozen  times 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  was  long  the  surveyor  general  of 
the  province  and  for  a  brief  period  was  President  of  the 
Council.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  public  treas-j 
urer,  was  baron  of  the  exchequer,  judge  of  the  admiralty 
and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  chief  justice.  He  was^ 
often  at  variance  with  the  administration  and  had  many  per-] 
sonal  enemies  yet  none  presumed  to  question  his  honesty! 
and  integrity  save  some  charges  of  land  frauds  made  by  men 
who  were  rogues  themselves.  No  public  man  has  been  for 
so  long  a  period  before  the  people  and  then  gone  his  ways 
with  a  more  enviable  official  record  than  Moseley.  When 
our  people  learn  the  history  of  his  life  he  will  have  a  warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  those  whose  forefathers  he  pro¬ 
tected  when  tyranny  was  a  fashion  and  patriotism  a  crime.  ! 


JACOB  AMMONET,  OF  VIRGINIA,  AND  A  PART 
OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 


By  Clifton  Wood  Bransford.* 


The  Ammonet  family  is  of  French  origin.  The  founder, 
Jacob  Ammonet,  his  wife  and  four  infants,  with  a  number  of 
other  Huguenot  emigrants  from  France,  reached  the  colony 
of  Virginia  in  iyoo.f  His  ancestry  has  not  been  traced. 
In  1634  Jacob,  Pierre  and  Matthieu  Ammonet  were  resident 
heads  of  families  in  Loudun,  France.^ 

Referring  to  the  emigration  of  Huguenots  to  Holland, 
Dr.  Foote  says :  “The  Sieur  Amonet  repaired  to  the  Hague 
and  by  his  representations  awakened  the  public  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  received  by  that  city  from  the  fatal  policy 
of  Louis,  in  driving  manufacturers  from  his  kingdom.^ 

The  name  is  found  variously  spelled  as  Amonet,  Ammo¬ 
net,  Amonnet,  Amonnette,  Ominett,  Ouinet,  etc. 


*Owensboro,  Ky. 

tOf  the  Huguenot  emigrants  John  Esten  Cooke  ( Virginia ,  p.  309) 
says  that  their  settlement  “infused  a  stream  of  pure  and  rich  blood 
into  Virginia  society.”  The  principal  special  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  these  emigrants  are  Ann  Maury’s  Memoirs  of 
a  Huguenot  Family  (Fontaine),  New  York,  1852,  1872,  i2mo,  pp. 
356);  C.  W.  Baird’s  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America  (New  York, 
1885,  2  vols.);  the  Cocke  Family  of  Virginia,  by  James  C.  Southall, 
in  Va.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biography ,  1896-98,  vols.  iii-v;  and  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  vol.  v,  Documents  Relating 
to  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  Virginia,  edited  by  R.  A.  Brock,  (Rich¬ 
mond,  1886,  8vo,  pp.  xx  [1],  247,  il),  with  genealogies  of  the  Fon¬ 
taine,  Maury,  Dupuy,  Trabue,  Marye,  Chastain,  Cocke,  and  other 
families.  Other  Huguenot  families  were  those  of  Latane,  Salje, 
Duval,  Contesse,  Guerrant,  Morriset  and  David.  Two  societies 
have  been  organized  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
“Huguenot  Society  of  America,”  and  the  “Huguenot  Society  of 
Charleston,”  S.  C.  The  former  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
city;  and  a  bibliography  of  its  publications  is  in  Report  American 
Historical  Association  for  1895,  pp.  1009-10. 

JColl.  Va.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  Huguenot  Emigration,  p.  29,  note. 

ffFoote’s  Huguenots  or  Reformed  French  Church,  p.  422. 
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I.  Jacob  Ammonet1  was  born  in  France,  and  in  1700,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  four  infants,  reached  Virginia. 
He  settled  at  Manakin-town  among  those  with  whom  he 
had  emigrated. 

In  a  list  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees  established  in 
the  Parish  of  King  William,  Henrico  Co.,  in  1714,  appears 
the  name  of  Jacob  Ammonet1,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
This  would  indicate  the  birth  of  at  least  one  child  after  the 
arrival  in  Va.,  and  also  that  his  wife  was  dead  at  this  date, 
1714.  He  was  one  of  the  vestrymen  of  the  Parish.  The 
name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  died  Oct. 

5. 1725* 

Children : 

II.  (1)  Andrew  Ammonet2,  m.  Jean  (Jane)  Morriset. 

(2)  Charles2,  m.  Diane - .  On  March  26,  1734,  Andrew 

Ammonet2  and  Jane,  his  wife,  of  Goochland  Co.,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  deed  to  Charles  Ammonet2,  of  Henrico  Co.,  for 
186  A.  on  the  south  side  of  James  river. — Henrico  Co. 
Records.  He  had  at  least  one  child,  a  son,  Jean3,  b. 
Feb.  29,  1753,  who  had  for  godfathers  Jean  Chastain, 
Jr.,  and  Andrew  Ammonet2,  and  godmother  Magde- 
laine  Salle.  In  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  Parish,  June,  1744,  is  the  name  of  Charles 
Ominett.f 

(3)  Son;  (4)  Daughter;  and  (5)  Daughter. 

II.  Andrew  Ammonet2  {Jacob1)  was  born  probably  prior 
to  the  arrival  in  1700  of  his  father  in  Virginia.  He  spent  his 
first  years  in  Henrico  and  Goochland  counties.  In  June, 
1744,  he  was  living  in  King  William  Parish,  and  in  a  list  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  year  he  is  returned  as  Andrew  Ouinet. 
Later  he  lived  in  Chesterfield  Co.,  where  he  died  and  where 
his  will  is  recorded.  It  bears  date  Sept.  2,  1761,  and  he 
probably  died  soon  afterward.  His  name  is  signed  to  the 
will.  He  gives  his  soul  to  God  and  his  body  to  the  earth, 
in  certain  hope  of  resurrection ;  (2)  to  the  use  of  wife  Jane, 
the  plantation  “whereon  I  now  live”  for  her  natural  life,  and 
after  her  death  to  son  Charles3,  and  she  is  also  to  have  all 
of  his  personal  estate  except  £60  cash  to  be  raised  out  of  it 

*A11  facts  given  as  to  him  are  compiled  from  Coll.  Va  Hist.  Soc.,. 
vol.  V,  Huguenot  Emigration,  pp.  29,  70,  74,  111. 

•flbid,  pp.  109,  1 14.  See  also  pp.  85,  86,  87,  92,  94. 
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for  his  four  dauts. ;  (3)  to  son  John3,  97  A.  of  land  “binding 
on  the  lines”  of  George  Sowell  and  Joshua  Trabue;  (4)  to 
son  William3,  100  A.  on  south  side  Falling  creek  adjoining 
John  Royle  and  Robert  Wooldridge;  (5)  to  son  Jacob3,  100 
A.  adjoining  Robert  and  Edward  Wooldridge;  (6)  to  son 
Andrew3,  100  A.  adjoining  Wm.  Wooldridge  and  John  Mar¬ 
tin ;  (7)  sons  to  have  neither  household  goods  nor  stock  of 
any  kind ;  (8)  to  dauts.  Judith3,  Jane3,  Elizabeth3  and  Mag¬ 
dalene3,  each  £15  current  money;  (9)  in  case  either  Jacob3 
or  Andrew3  die  under  age  or  without  heirs  the  survivor  is 
to  have  the  deceased’s  land;  (10)  in  case  any  of  his  four 
dauts.  die  under  age  or  without  heirs  of  their  body,  the 
surviving  sisters  are  to  have  the  part  or  parts ;  ex’ors — wife 
and  son  William3;  wit’s — George  Sowell,  Thomas  Vanter, 
William  Martin. — Chesterfield  Co.  Will  Book,  No.  1,  pp. 
327-8.  His  wife  was  Jane,  daut.  of  P.  and  Elizabeth  Mor¬ 
riset.*  The  names  of  the  children  herein  given  are  taken 
from  the  will,  while  the  dates  are  taken  from  the  Parish 
Records. 

Children : 

III.  (1)  William  Ammonet3,  m.  Elizabeth  Badgett. 

IV.  (2)  Judith3,  b.  Sept.  20,  1730;  m.  John  Bransford. 

(3)  Jacob3,  b.  June  15,  1731;  m.  Mary  Ann  - .  Will, 

dated  Aug.  20,  prob.  Sept.  23,  1771,  mentions  wife  Mary 
Ann,  brothers  William3  and  Andrew3,  and  John.  Jr4., 
son  of  brother  John3. — Cumberland  Co.  Records,  No.  2. 

*There  are  many  references  to  the  name  Morriset  in  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Emigration.  In  the  list  (p.  14)  of  French  refugees  who  embarked 
in  the  ship  Peter  and  Anthony  from  London  in  1700  for  Va.,  are 
:he  names  of  Pierre  Masset  and  Jean  Morisset.  In  the  list  (p.  24) 
of  those  established  at  Manakin-town  are  the  names  of  Jean  Market 
and  Pierre  Massot.  In  the  list  (p.  28)  of  refugees  who  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  miller  of  Falling  Creek  mill  one  bushel  of  Indian 
meal  per  head,  Feb.,  1700,  are  the  names  Morriset  and  Morizet.  In 
a  list  (p.  45)  of  French  refugees  settled  at  Manakin-town,  Nov.  10, 
1701,  is  the  name  of  “Morret  and  his  wife.”  In  another  list  (p.  74) 
is  the  name  of  Pre  Morriser  (in  the  index  Morriset),  his  wife,  one 
5on  and  three  dauts.  In  another  list  (p.  1  t 5) ,  June,  1744.  is  the  name 
Df  Jean  Moriset.  On  March  7,  1747,  John  Nash,  of  Amelia  Co., 
leeds  to  John  Morricett,  of  Henrico  Co.,  296  A.  on  north  side  of 
Tames  river,  being  a  part  of  the  last  5000  A.  surveyed  for  the  French 
■efugees  on  March  23,  1715-  The  will  of  Elizabeth  Morriset,  dated 
Dec.  17,  1746.  refers  to  daut.  Jean,  wife  of  Andrew  Ammonet. — 
Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  Will  Book,  No.  1,  p.  26. 
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p.  45.  On  Oct.  21,  1784,  a  Mary  Ann  Amonett  m.  \ 
Thomas  Tiller  in  Powhatan  Co.,  Va. 

(4)  John3,  b.  Aug.  6,  1734,  m.  - lived  in  Chesterfield 

Co.,  where  he  died.  In  his  will,  dated  Jan.  30,  1781,  he 
refers  to  himself  as  “of  the  Town  of  Pochahontas  and 
County  of  Chesterfield;”  mentions  his  son  John,  names  I 
Rebecca  Russell  as  principal  legatee,  (evidently  a  daut.),  j 
and  also  her  son  James;  ex’trix — Rebecca  Russell;  wit’s  ,| 
— William  Steger,  John  Fowler,  Wm.  Horton. — Ches-  ] 
terfield  Co.  Will  Book,  No.  3,  p.  373.  Some  family 
records  say  he  was  a  sea-captain. 

(5)  Charles3,  b.  March  9,  1736;  m. - ;  farmer;  on  Jan.  2,  ] 

1765,  he  deeded  to  his  sisters  Judith3,  Jane3,  Elizabeth* 
and  Magdalene  Ammonet3  the  land  on  Falling  Creek  I 
given  him  by  his  father  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  ] 
being  the  place  whereon  she  resides,  but  she  is  not  to  be  j 
disturbed  while  she  lives. — Chesterfield  Co.  Deed  Book,  3 
No.  5,  P-  309. 

(6)  Andrew3,  m.  - ;  lived  in  Chesterfield  Co.;  on  Feb.  J 

5,  1779,  Magdalene  Ammonet3  and  John  Garrot  and 
wife  Elizabeth3  (Ammonet)  deeded  to  Thomas  Sowell  I 
100  A.,  adjoining  the  lands  of  the  orphans  of  Andrew  1 
Ammonet3,  John  Ammonet,  Jr4.,  and  Thomas  Mann  1 
Randolph. — Chesterfield  Co.  Deed  Book,  No.  9,  p.  30.  ] 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(7)  Jane3,  m.  John  Harris.  On  Feb.  5,  1779,  John  Brans-  I 

ford  and  wife  Judith3,  of  Chesterfield  Co.,  John  Garrott  I 
and  wife  Elizabeth,  of  Manchester  Parish,  same  Co., 
and  Magdalene  Ammonet,  of  same,  deeded  to  John  1 
Harris,  of  King  William  Parish,  Powhatan  Co.,  three-  I 
fourths  of  an  undivided  tract  of  land  which  Charles  I 
Ammonet3  gave  by  deed  of  gift  to  his  sisters  Judith3,  I 
Elizabeth3,  Magdalene3,  and  Jane3  (since  Jane  Harris,  I 
dec’d). 

(8)  Elizabeth3,  m.  Dec.  7,  1778,  John  Garrott,  in  Chesterfield 
Co.  See  references  in  the  deeds  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs.* 

(9)  Magdalene3,  m.  Pleasant  Thurman.  On  July  4,  1780,  1 
Jane  Ammonet,  the  elder,  deeded  to  her  son  Pleasant  1 
Thurman,  one  negro  and  8  cattle. — Chesterfield  Co.  fl 
Deed  Book,  No.  10,  p.  9.  Family  records  show  this  mar-  | 
riage  also. 

III.  William  Ammonet3  {Andrew2,  Jacob1)  was  a  co-  j 
executor  with  his  mother  in  his  father’s  will,  1761.  His  last  j 


*Isaac  Garrott,  of  Dale  Parish,  Chesterfield  Co.,  on  Feb.  6,  1775, 
executed  his  will;  names  his  son  John,  and  gr.-son  Samuel,  eldest 
son  of  John;  daut.  Judey  Wilkinson;  ex’ors — wife  Ann,  and  John 
Hill;  and  wit’s — Wm.  Worsham,  Wm.  Womack,  David  Adams. — 
Will  Book,  No.  2,  p.  275. 
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residence  was  in  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  and  his 
wife  died  in  1810.  He  m.  about  1763-64,  Elizabeth  Badgett. 
Children,  order  conjectural : 

(1)  James  Ammonet4,  m.  (1)  -  Brown;  (2)  Nancy  Toler; 

children  by  each. 

(2)  Molly4,  m.  Stephen  Chastain;  lived  in  Buckingham  Co.;  had 

six  children. 

(3)  William4,  b.  March  1,  1774;  m.  Nov.  24,  1807,  Frances  Tucker; 

six  children;  descendants  in  Va. 

(4)  Reuben4,  m.  -  Johnson,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Va. ;  re¬ 

moved  to  Overton  Co.,  Tenn.;  was  in  the  Creek  War,  1813, 
and  d.  at  Fort  Jackson,  Mississippi  Territory  (now  in 
Elmore  Co.,  Ala.) ;  several  children. 

(5)  Thomas4,  m.  Jane  Clarkson,  of  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  nine  chil¬ 

dren,  and  descendants  in  that  Co. 

(6)  Judith4,  m.  1812-13,  Alexander  Forbes,  of  Buckingham  Co.; 

descendants  thought  to  be  in  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn. 

(7)  Charlotte4,  m.  Oct.  1,  1817,  Thomas  Curd,  and  removed  to 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

(8)  Sally4,  d.  unm.,  1815,  aged  32  years. 

(9)  Andrew4,  b.  in  Buckingham  Co.,  1784;  m. Nov. 20, 1816,  Juliette 

Shepard;  in  1822  removed  to  Lauderdale  Co.,  Ala.,  where 
they  lived  in  1870;  five  children;  descendants  thought  to 
be  there. 

IV.  Judith  Ammonet3  {Andrew2,  Jacob1)  was  born  Sept. 
20,  1730.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence  and  strength  of  character.  She  m.  about  1765,  John 
Bransford,  the  son  of  John  Bransford,*  emigrant.  For 
some  years  they  resided  in  Chesterfield  Co.,  after  which  they 
removed  to  Buckingham  Co. 

Children : 

(1)  Thomas  Bransford4,  b.  April  5,  1767;  m.  Nov.  3,  1789,  Ann 
Lee  Snoddy,  b.  Nov.  12,  1773.  In  1817  he  left  Va.,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Barren  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  24,  1853,  and  she 
d.  July  20,  1847.  A  son  Thomas  Louis  Bransford 3,  was  long  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Tenn.;  d.  at  Nashville;  m. 

*The  Bransford  family  is  of  English  origin.  John  Bransford 
emigrated  to  Virginia,  prior  to  1730  and  resided  for  a  time  in  Orange 
Co.,  after  which  he  came  to  Richmond.  He  died  in  Chesterfield 
Co.,  where  his  will,  dated  Jan.  24,  1767,  and  prob.  Dec.  1768,  is  to  be 
found. — Will  Book,  No.  1,  p.  529.  Name  of  wife  not  known.  Child¬ 
ren,  all  named  in  will:  i.  Elizabeth  Bransford,  m.  Frank  West,  parents 
of  Bransford  West,  b.  Aug.  26,  1754  in  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  who  was 
a  Sergt.  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  pensioned,  (See  Pension 
Roll);  ii.  James,  m.  Sarah  Owen,  daut.  of  William  Owen,  of  Hen¬ 
rico  Co.;  iii.  Barbara,  m.  Thomas  Dunn;  iv.  Mary,  m.  Louis  Warrick, 
a  Virginia  physician;  and  v.  John,  m.  (1)  Sarah  Easter,  by  whom 
he  had  five  children,  who  left  many  descendants;.  (2)  Judith  Am¬ 
monet3  above.  A  condensed  account  of  the  family  is  in  Dr.  McFer- 
rin’s  History  of  Methodism  in  Tennessee,  vol.  iii,  pp.  481-89. 
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Lucinda  A.  Settle,  daut.  of  Willis  and  Nancy  (Pickett)  Settle, 
and  had  among  other  children,  Maj.  John  S.  Bransford 6,  a 
retired  banker,  of  Nashville,  who  m.  Marie  E.,  daut  of  Col. 
Anthony  W.  Johnson.  He  has  two  living  children: 
Johnson  Bransford \  and  Elizabeth \  who  m.  Francis  B.  Fogg 
Esq.,  of  Nashville. 

(2)  Francis4,  b.  June  30,  1768;  d.  Dec.  24,  1822;  m.  1795,  Sarah 

W.,  daut.  of  Frederick  and  Sarah  (Woodson)  Hatcher. 

(3)  Benjamin4,  b.  Dec.  15,  1769,  in  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.;  d.  July 

2,  1845,  in  Cumberland  Co.;  m.  Lucy,  daut.  of  Frederick 
and  Sarah  (Woodson)  Hatcher.*  He  was  a  planter,  and  a 
devoted  Methodist.  One  of  his  sons  Benjamin  Bransford 5, 
b.  Dec.  1,  1819;  removed  to  Owensboro,  Ky.,  where  he  m. 
June  25,  1846,  Mary  Eleanor,  daut.  of  Elisha  and  Ann  Roley 
(White)  Athy;  was  a  tobacconist;  and  d.  June  11,  1892. 
Of  his  children,  Clifton  Wood  Bransford 6,  the  compiler,  m. 
Virgie  Lee  Finley,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  has  three  child¬ 
ren:  i.  Mary  Boyd  Bransford1 ;  ii.  Virginia  Lee1)  iii.  Benja¬ 
min  Ammonet1. 

(4)  Elizabeth4,  b.  May  30,  1772;  m.  John  Ayers. 

(5)  Stephen4,  b.  Aug.  8,  1774;  d.  unm.  Feb.  5,  1848. 

(6)  Jacob4,  b.  July  15,  1776;  m.  Elizabeth  Hobson;  d.  Nov.  4. 

1832. 

(7)  Samuel4,  b.  Aug.  4,  1778;  m.  Phoebe  Walton. 

(8)  Abram4,  b.  Dec.  15,  1780;  m.  (1)  Judith  Palmer;  (2)  Elizabeth 

Ayers;  d.  Sept.,  1857,  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

(9)  Patsy4,  b.  Dec.  18,  1782;  m.  Garland  Brown. 

(10)  Robert4,  b.  July  5,  1786;  m.  (1)  Jane  Hill;  (2)  Jane  Gardner; 
d.  1825  of  yellow  fever  in  Ala. 

*The  following  is  the  Hatcher  record:  I.  William  Hatcher,  b. 
1614,  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  Henrico  Co.,  en¬ 
gaged  in  Bacon’s  Rebellion;  m.  - ,  and  d.  1680,  leaving,  II. 

Benjamin,  of  Henrico,  b.  1644,  who  m.  Elizabeth,  daut.  of  John 
Greenhaugh.  and  had:  III.  Henry,  who  m.  Susannah,  daut.  of 
Thomas  Williamson,  and  had:  IV.  Frederick,  who  m.  Jan.  13, 
1756,  Sarah,  daut.  of  John  Woodson.  He  was  a  wealthy  planter, 
and  had  among  other  children:  V.  Sarah  and  Lucy  above,  both  of 
whom  m.  Bransfords. 
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Mr.  William  M.  Meigs,  216  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 
has  m  preparation  a  Life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

In  November  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 

would  prepare  a  biography  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Winnie 
Davis. 

“An  Historical  Romance”  is  the  title  of  a  short  sketch  in 
the  September  Education  (Boston),  by  Mr.  McDonald  Fur¬ 
man,  about  Washington’s  boyish  love  for  Mary  Cary. 

At  the  last  two  monthly  meetings,  Nov.  7  and  Dec.  5,  of 
the  Columbia  Historical  Society  valuable  papers  were  read 
relating  to  the  local  history  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  N.  Kent,  of  441  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  announces 
as  now  ready  the  History  of  the  Seventeenth  New  Hampshire 
Infantry ,  1862-1863.  (O,  pp.  325,  $2.50). 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Claypool,  219  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago, 
asks  for  subscriptions  for  Scotch-Irish  Families  of  America, 
in  two  volumes,  at  $5.00  each.  He  has  lately  compiled  The 
Scotch  Ancestors  of  President  McKinley. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  promises  for  the  year  a  series  of 
studies  dealing  with  social  conditions  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  by  Wm.  G.  Frost,  president  of  Berea  College,  Ky. 

The  Putnams  will  soon  publish  A  Life  for  Liberty ,  Anti- 
Slavery,  and  Other  Letters,  by  Sallie  Holley.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  and  closing  chapters  will  be  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad¬ 
wick. 

By  a  pretty  stretch  of  his  imagination,  Everett  T.  Tomlin¬ 
son  has  bracketed  the  heroic  figures  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Jean  Eafitte  in  his  The  Boys  With  Old  Hickory  (New  York : 
Lee  and  Shepard).  He  gets  the  setting  for  the  incidents 
from  the  War  of  1812. 

The  negro  in  minstrel  form  is  made  to  serve  for  our  amuse¬ 
ment  by  the  artist  Kemble  in  his  Comical  Coons  (New  York  : 
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R.  H.  Russell).  Of  course  as  in  the  burnt  cork  imitation 
the  real  negro  is  grossly  caricatured  both  in  appearance 
and  speech. 

It  is  announced  that  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  Church,  is  engaged  on  an  historical  work  to 
be  called  The  History  of  Men  of  Methodism  of  My  Time. 

After  several  years  of  effort  it  seems  likely  that  Henry 
Timrod,  the  South  Carolina  poet,  will  receive  the  recognition 
that  his  writings  deserve.  An  association  called  “The  Tim¬ 
rod  Memorial  Association”  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Stanley  I.  Slack,  curator  of  the  Museum,  Post  Office 
Dept.,  Washington,  compiled  for  distribution  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  at  Omaha,  a  Brief  History  of 
the  Postal  Service  (Klopp  &  Bartlett  Co.,  1898,  O,  pp.  16). 

The  last  novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Varina  Anne  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  lamented  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  was  a  Romance  of  Summer  Seas,  the  scene  being  laid 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  characters  taken  from  western  and 
southern  types. 

In  Lyddy:  A  tale  of  the  Old  South  (New  York:  Continen¬ 
tal  Publishing  Co.,  1898,  $1.25).  Eugenia  Jones  Bacon  treats 
of  the  days  before  the  war,  takes  negroes  for  her  hero  and 
heroine,  and  deals  with  their  ideas  and  superstitions. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  (Springfield,  O.)  includes 
among  its  announcements  for  the  present  year  “Side  Lights 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,”  by  Edward  Page  Gaston  and 
“Life  in  the  Southern  Mountains,”  by  Will  N.  Harben. 

The  Appletons  have  published  Charles  A.  Dana’s  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Civil  War  which  appeared  serially  in  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine  (New  York,  1898,  D,  cl.,  $2.00).  The 
narrative  is  increased  in  value  by  many  letters  from  Grant, 
Stanton,  Sherman  and  others. 

Putnam’s  Little  Journeys  to  the  homes  of  American  States¬ 
men  has  one  number  devoted  to  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Clay  each  (10  cents  each).  Each  contains  a  portrait.  The 
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similar  series  devoted  to  authors  includes  Simms  by  W.  C. 
Bryant  and  Audubon  by  Parke  Goodwin,  (5  cents  each). 

The  Messrs.  Scribner’s  Sons  have  published  new  editions 
of  their  The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War  Series :  The  Blockade 
and  the  Cruisers ,  by  James  Russell  Soley  (D,  pp.  10+257, 
port.,  maps,  $1) ;  The  Atlantic  Coast ,  by  Daniel  Ammen  (D, 
pp.  8+273,  port.,  maps,  $1) ;  The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters , 
by  A.  T.  Mahan  (D,  pp.  10+267,  port.,  maps,  $1). 

A  series  on  “The  Poetry  of  the  South,”  by  Will  T.  Hale, 
is  appearing  in  The  Methodist  Review,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Hale  begins  with  thp  earliest  singers  and  comes  down  to  the 
latest  authors  of  to-day ;  consequently  he  can  devote  only  a 
few  paragraphs  to  each,  but  it  is  an  interesting  summary, 
with  a  pleasing  critical  tone. 

Dr.  John  J.  Tigert  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  in  his  work  on  The  Making  of 
Methodism :  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of  Institutions  (Nashville: 
Barbee  &  Smith,  O.  pp.  189,  $1).  The  volume  contains 
studies  on  the  presiding  eldership,  the  itinerancy  and  on  the 
origin  of  the  General  Conference. 

Beginning  with  the  November  number  there  is  a  serial 
in  the  National  Magazine,  Boston,  entitled,  “Stories  of  a  Con¬ 
federate,”  which  the  publishers  promise  will  contain  a  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  some  unpublished  matter  regarding  the  in¬ 
side  workings  of  the  Confederacy.  The  author  is  only  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “prominent  secessionist.” 

In  the  Washington  Post,  about  the  middle  of  October,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Middleton  had  an  article  on  the  literary  and  political 
characters  that  have  been  furnished  by  the  valley  of  the 
Savannah  river,  in  both  states.  This  section  he  calls  the 
cradle  of  secession,  declaring  that  in  this  narrow  strip  the 
germs  of  secession  first  saw  light,  and  here  also  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  died. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sept.  25,Dr.Thos.  Featherston- 
haugh  gives  an  account  of  the  subsequent  career  of  the  five 
members  of  the  John  Brown  band  that  escaped  from  Har- 
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per’s  Ferry,  tracing  each  one  to  his  death.  The  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  historic  raid  is  John  Brown’s  daughter  now 
living  in  California,  Mrs.  Ruth  Brown  Thompson. 

The  American  Historical  Association  had  on  its  program 
for  its  December  meeting  in  New  Haven:  “History  of 
prices  in  the  Confederacy,  1861-65,”  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Schwab; 
“The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  Confederate  States  and 
England,  1861-65,”  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan;  “Southern  Eco¬ 
nomic  History,”  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ballagh. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  in  press  a  volume  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  to  all  lovers  of  not  only  Southern  but  American  lit¬ 
erature,  Music  and  Poetry ,  by  Sidney  Lanier.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  author’s  uncollected  prose  writings  and  it 
will  be  followed  by  others,  including  a  volume  of  letters. 

In  his  volume  on  Cotton  (New  York:  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain,  1898,  O,  pp.  362,  $3)  Mr.  C.  P.  Brooks  deals  with  its 
uses,  varieties,  fibres,  structure,  cultivation  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market.  There  are  also  sections  on  the  by-products 
of  cotton,  as  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton  seed  meal  and  fertilizers. 

The  new  library  of  Congress  has  recently  made  a  collection 
of  music  printed  in  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  of  the  popular  selections  sung  by  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers.  The  well-known  poem,  “All  Quiet  Along  the  Po¬ 
tomac  Tonight,”  is  attributed  to  Lamar  Fontaine,  though 
there  is  still  a  warm  dispute  as  to  the  author  of  that  produc¬ 
tion. 

An  interesting  volume  is  Memorial  Day ,  issued  by  the 
Original  Memorial  Association  (published  by  Thos.  Gilbert, 
Columbus,  Ga.),  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  Memorial  Day  in  the  South.  It  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  this  celebration  was  first  suggested  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Rutherford,  and  she  proposed  this  observance  sometime  in 
January,  1866.  The  first  celebration  of  the  kind  took  place 
in  Columbus  in  that  year. 

Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  have  published  The  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  by  Dr.  William  E.  Griffis  with 
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two  portraits.  Coffin  was  war  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal  m  1861  and  a  part  of  the  volume  contains  his  auto¬ 
biographical  reminiscences,  especially  of  the  Civil  War  The 
same  firm  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  Boys  of  ‘61 
with  180  illustrations.  ' 


Mr  Warren  Lee  Goss’s  In  the  Navy,  or  Father  Against 
Son  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell,  D,  [1898],  pp.  11+399, 
$1.50),  is  a  story  turning  on  that  fratricidal  strife  The 
scene  is  laid  principally  in  the  inland  waters  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  culminating  in  the  fight  between  the  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Merrimac  and  the  sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

The  Maine  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  War  Papers  (Portland:  The  Thurston 
Print,  1898,  O,  pp.  352)  which  contains  nineteen  articles 
read  before  the  Society  in  the  last  two  years,  dealing  with 
the  part  taken  by  Maine  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  Other 


volumes  are  promised. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  published  the  third  volume  of 
An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States ,  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Lord  Britton  and  Addison  Brown  (New  York :  C. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1898,  O,  pp.  588,  cl.  $3).  The  scope  of  this 
work  takes  in  Canada  and  the  British  possessions  and  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  south  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  36° 
30' ,  and  westward  to  the  I02d  meridian. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  the  first  volume  of 
Letters  to  George  Washington  and  Accompanying  Papers.  The 
work  is  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  and  is  edited  by  S.  M.  Hamilton.  The 
first  volume  covers  the  period  1752  to  1756. 

Howard  Pyle’s  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of  America,  now 
issued  by  the  Lippincott  Company  in  a  popular  edition 
(Phila. :  1897,  D,  pp.  408,  ill.,  cl.  $1.25),  contains  the  story  of 
Blackbeard,  the  Corsair  of  Carolina,  and  other  pirates  who 
frequented  the  Southern  coast.  These  characters  are  also 
treated  in  Frank  R.  Stockton’s  Pirates  of  our  Coast. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Trumbull  has  published  War  Memories 
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of  an  Army  Chaplain  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
O,  $2).  The  preface  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  private  soldier  in  active  service 
are  almost  unknown  ground  to  the  average  civilian.  It  is 
the  individual,  human  side  of  the  army  that  is  emphasized. 

The  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  recent  years  have  made 
the  subject  of  quarantine  regulation  one  of  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  The  question  of  State 
or  Federal  control  has  received  a  wide  range  of  discussion 
all  over  the  country.  The  following  are  recent  deliverances 
in  favor  of  State  control :  National ,  State  and  Local  Quaran¬ 
tines ,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  State  Health  Officer  of  Ala.  (O, 
pp.  52) ;  State  and  Federal  Quarantine  Powers,  by  Edgar  H. 
Farrar,  of  New  Orleans  (O,  pp.  27) ;  and  National  Quaran¬ 
tine,  by  F.  C.  Zacharie,  of  New  Orleans  (O,  pp.  8). 

The  Lippincott  Company  has  published  a  popular  edition 
of  Wm.  Watson’s  The  Adventures  of  a  Blockade  Runner;  or, 
trade  in  time  of  War  (Phila. :  1898,  D,  pp.  10+324,  cl.  $1.25). 
This  work,  first  published  in  1892,  recounts  the  adventures 
of  an  Englishman  in  running  the  blockade  during  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Watson  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  called  Life 
in  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  active  life  of  Rear  Admiral  S.  R.  Franklin  in  the  navy 
covered  all  the  period  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  attack 
of  Farragut  on  Mobile  Bay  in  1862.  The  story  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  told  in  his  Memories  of  a  Rear  Admiral  who  has 
served  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  (New  York:  Harpers,  1898,  O,  pp.  15+398,  port.,  cl. 
$3).  It  has  been  prepared  without  notes  and  is  conversa¬ 
tional  in  tone. 

The  University  Association  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
has  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of  monthly  character  studies 
in  American  history,  of  which  the  first  number  is  devoted  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  (April,  1898).  The  series  is  to  consist  of 
a  three  years’  course  of  12  numbers  each.  The  first  deals 
with  American  statesmen,  and  includes  Jefferson,  Wash- 
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ington,  John  Randolph  and  Henry  Clay.  Later  series  will 
include  Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett,  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  John  C.  Fremont.  These  courses  are  designed 
for  home  study,  supplementary  reading  in  schools,  reading 
circles,  &c.  ($1.50  per  year). 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Red  Rock,  A  chronicle  of  Re¬ 
construction,  which  appeared  last  year  as  a  serial  in  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  has  been  republished  in  book  form  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898,  D,  pp.  584,  $1.50).  The  story 
is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  sufferings  of  the  whites  in 
Virginia  while  the  State  was  under  military  government. 
The  first  edition  of  10,000  copies  was  exhausted  before  pub¬ 
lication.  The  illustrations  are  by  B.  W.  Clinedinst. 

American  Historical  Review,  October :  “Soutli  Carolina  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1800,”  including  letters  between 
Charles  Pinckney  and  Jefferson;  reviews  of  Brown’s 
First  Republic  in  America,  Hamilton’s  Writings  of  Monroe 
and  others.  In  the  article  on  “Spain  and  the  United  States 
in  1795,”  Mr.  George  L.  Rives  shows  how  profound  was  the 
influence  exerted  by  Spain  at  that  time  on  the  great  region 
lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Gen.  John  M.  Schofield  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  war  period  in  his  Forty- Six  Years  in  the 
Army  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1898,  pp.  547,  $3.00). 
His  reminiscences  throw  light  on  obscure  points  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  way  the  Federal  commanders  were  hampered  by 
politics.  It  is  dear  also  that  in  his  opinion  the  March  to  the 
Sea  was  more  political  than  military  in  its  objects,  while  his 
broadmindedness  is  shown  in  his  condemnation  of  “the  ter¬ 
rible  oppression  of  the  Southern  people”  under  the  acts  of 
March  and  July,  1867. 

That  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  still  attracts  the  attention 
of  students,  a  whole  chapter  being  devoted  to  him  in  Literary 
Haunts  and  Homes  (Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.,  cloth, 
illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.25).  In  this  chapter  the  author,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Wolfe,  traces  with  sympathetic  hand  Poe’s  career 
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from  Richmond  to  New  York,  describing  the  little  cottage 
at  Fordham  where  Poe  eked  out  his  sad  existence  till  that 
last  fatal  trip  to  Baltimore.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  de¬ 
nial,  to  the  long  list  already  given,  of  the  tradition  that 
Poe  was  expelled  from  the  Unversity  of  Virginia,  declaring 
in  the  News  and  Courier,  of  Nov.  5th,  that  while  Poe’s  Uni¬ 
versity  career  was  not  faultless,  he  took  care  not  to  expose 
himself  to  official  wrath. 

Magazine  articles :  “Anti-Slavery  days,”  by  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Outlook,  Sept.  “Reminiscences  of  Judah  P.  Ben¬ 
jamin,”  by  Baron  Pollock,  Green  Bag,  Sept.  “Blind  Tom 
as  he  is  to-day,”  by  J.  J.  a’Becket,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Sept. 
“Grant’s  life  in  the  West,”  by  J.  W.  Emerson,  Midland 
Monthly,  Sept ,  O.,  Dec.  “Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,”  by 
H.  G.  Benners,  Demorest,  Sept.;  by  F.  H.  Stanyan,  Nat. 
Magazine,  Boston,  Sept. ;  others  in  Critic,  Sept.,  and  Frank 
Leslie,  Oct.  “Johnson  Island  conspiracy,”  by  F.  B.  Steven¬ 
son,  Frank  Leslie,  Sept.  “University  Extension  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,”  by  W.  G.  Frost,  Outlook,  Sept.  “The  political  temper 
of  Virginia,”  by  J.  H.  Babcock,  Chautauquan,  Sept.  “The 
blockade  of  the  Confederacy,”  by  H.  L.  Wait,  Century,  Oct. 
“David  D.  Porter  and  David  G.  Farragut,”  McClure’s,  O. 
“Langdon  Cheves  and  the  U.  S.  Bank,”  by  Louisa  Haskell, 
Bankers’  Mag.,  Nov.  “Romance  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  by 
Z.  A.  Norris,  Home  Mag.,  N.  “Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,” 
by  Regina  Armstrong,  Catholic  World,  N. 

In  The  Nation  of  July  7th  last  (No.  1,723),  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Clark,  Law  Librarian  of  Congress,  has  an  article  entitled 
“Government  by  Sub-Committee.”  Mr.  Clark  takes  the 
growth  of  the  committee  system  one  step  further  than  Prof. 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  Miss  Follett,  and  shows  that  in  both 
Houses  the  committees  themselves  are  more  and  more  de¬ 
pending  upon  sub-committees  for  the  actual  work  of  legis¬ 
lation.  In  Washington,  he  says,  the  familiar  daily  inquiry 
with  those  having  business  before  Congress,  is  “Who  is  on 
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the  sub-committee?”  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  Congressional  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  present  time,  the  writer  thinks,  are  plain 
enough. 

As  slavery  fades  away  and  is  mellowed  by  time,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  a  mine  for  the  artistic  and  literary  worker. 
It  promises  to  be  as  inspiring  for  the  imagination  as  feudal¬ 
ism  or  chivalry.  The  day  may  come  when  all  the  harsher 
features  of  bonded  life  will  be  softened  by  forgetfulness,  and 
nothing  but  the  finer  aspects  will  be  remembered.  It  is  in 
this  tender  spirit  that  Miss  Howard  Weeden  shows  her  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  negro  as  he  was  developed  under  the  best 
influences  of  the  old-time  Southern  master.  Her  Shadows 
on  the  wall  (New  York :  M.  Stolz  &  Co.),  is  a  thin  volume  of 
some  twelve  poems,  painting  the  poetic  and  picturesque 
qualities  of  the  negro  of  the  past. 

A  dainty  volume  in  the  “Ivory  Series”  is  Seven  Months  a 
Prisoner  (New  York :  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  cloth,  pp.  258, 
75  cents).  The  author,  J.  V.  Hadley,  as  an  officer,  took  ac¬ 
tive  and  honorable  part  in  the  civil  war.  His  account  opens 
with  his  service  under  Grant  in  1864  shortly  before  his  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Confederates.  The  story  of  his  imprisonment,  of 
his  escape,  of  the  hardships  and  adventures  in  a  hostile  coun¬ 
try,  is  told  with  great  detail,  and  it  is  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
danger,  daring  and  coolness.  The  style  is  simple  and 
straight-forward,  no  attempt  being  made  to  create  fine  ef¬ 
fects,  as  the  hard  facts  and  deadly  risks  make  unnecessary 
any  strain  after  fine  writing.  The  incidents  and  the  distress 
endured  were  the  ones  natural  to  such  an  experience,  but  the 
writer  was  sincere  in  his  views  and  loyal  in  his  convictions. 
At  the  present  culmination  of  fraternal  feelings  between  the 
sections,  his  reflections  on  Southern  motives  and  his  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Confederate  leaders  are  somewhat  inappropriate, 
but  all  in  all  it  is  a  very  entertaining  account,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  printer’s  art. 

A  beautiful  quarto  volume  of  nearly  200  pages,  with  sev- 
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eral  hundred  illustrations,  is  The  Empire  of  The  South,  issued 
by  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  describing  the  resources,  in¬ 
dustries  and  resorts  of  the  South.  Every  place  of  prominence 
or  attractiveness  reached  by  the  company’s  lines  is  noted, 
with  an  account  of  its  public  buildings,  manufactories  or 
business  houses,  or  points  of  interest.  In  nearly  every  case 
a  brief  historical  account  is  given  of  the  locality.  Scattered 
through  the  pages  are  pictures  of  mountain  scenery,  river 
views,  farms,  blooded  stock,  forest,  woodland,  and  every¬ 
thing  to  tempt  the  tourist  or  the  settler.  As  a  guide  book 
and  an  advertisement  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  such  publication 
has  ever  been  issued  with  regard  to  the  South.  With  so 
much  taste  of  selection,  with  so  much  research,  with  so  much 
care,  with  so  much  energy,  it  is  incomprehensible  why  the 
editor  allowed  this  wealth  of  information  and  entertainment 
to  be  put  before  the  public  with  absolutely  no  finger  posts 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  Whoever  consults  this 
book  will  certainly  be  vexed  to  find  neither  index,  nor  table 
of  contents,  nor  chapter  divisions,  nor  running  heads ;  not 
even  are  the  pages  numbered. 

There  is  a  long  review  in  The  Athenaeum  of  Sept.  17,  1898, 
covering  Lt.  Col.  G.  E.  Henderson’s  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War  (New  York,  London  and  Bombay: 
Longmans  &  Co.,  1898,  O,  2  v.,  pp.  xiv+550,  641,  port., 
maps  and  plans).  Col.  Henderson,  who  is  already  favorably 
known  from  his  book  on  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg , 
undertakes  in  the  present  work  to  show  what  Jackson  really 
was,  “both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  of  note,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  inner  side  of  the  civil 
war.”  He  points  out  that  since  the  other  lives  of  Jackson 
were  published  the  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion  have  ap¬ 
peared.  He  has  obtained  also  some  additional  materials 
from  comrades  of  Jackson  and  the  opinions  of  several  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  As  a  man  Jackson’s  character  is  epitomized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“His  creed  may  not  be  ours;  but  in  whom  shall  we 
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find  a  firmer  faith,  a  mind  more  humble,  a  sincerity  more 
absolute?  He  had  his  temptations  like  the  rest  of  us.  His 
passions  were  strong ;  his  temper  was  hot ;  forgiveness  never 
came  easily  to  him,  and  he  loved  power.  He  dreaded  strong 
liquor  because  he  liked  it;  and  if  in  his  nature  there  were 
great  capacities  for  good  there  were  none  the  less,  had  it 
been  once  perverted,  great  capacities  for  evil.  Fearless  and 
strong,  self-dependent  and  ambitious,  he  had  within  him  the 
making  of  a  Napoleon,  and  yet  his  name  is  without  spot  or 
blemish.” 

The  work  is  pronounced  by  The  Athenaeum  as  “one  of  the 
most  interesting  biographies  and  instructive  military  books 
of  the  day.  There  is  hardly  a  fault  to  be  found  with  it  as  to 
impartiality,  research  and  acuteness.”  The  reviewer  in 
Literature  is  not  less  emphatic  in  his  commendation.  He 
says :  “Our  last  words  must  be  that  Col.  Henderson’s 
‘Stonewall  Jackson’  is  one  of  the  most  successful  military 
biographies  ever  written.” 

Prof.  William  H.  Siebert,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
has  published  through  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
The  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom.  This 
book  embodies  the  results  of  a  long-continued  and  careful 
study  of  that  mysterious  anti-Slavery  “institution”  known 
before  the  Civil  War  to  slave-holders  and  abolitionists  alike 
as  the  Underground  Railroad.  It  was  as  a  “station-keeper” 
on  this  secret  thoroughfare  for  fugitive  slaves  that  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  gleaned  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
to  be  found  in  her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Among  its  operators 
were  many  Quakers,  Covenanters  and  other  persons  aptly 
described  by  Von  Holst  as  “law  breakers  on  principle,” 
moved  to  their  midnight  efforts  in  the  work  of  illegal  eman¬ 
cipation  by  their  recognition  of  what  they  called  “the  higher 
law.”  The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  seen  from  the  con¬ 
tents  :  Sources  of  the  history  of  the  Underground  Railroad ; 
The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Underground  Railroad; 
Methods  of  the  Underground  Railroad ;  Underground 
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operators,  station-keepers,  or  conductors ;  Study  of  the  map 
of  the  Underground  system ;  Abduction  of  slaves  from  the 
South ;  Life  of  the  colored  refugees  in  Canada;  Fugitive  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Northern  States ;  Prosecutions  of  Underground 
Railroad  men ;  The  Underground  Railroad  in  politics ;  The 
effects  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  work  is  illus¬ 
trated,  and  there  are  many  portraits  of  well-known  agents 
and  typical  passengers,  views  of  various  stations,  etc.,  also 
facsimilies  and  maps.  The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  not¬ 
able  fugitive  slave  cases  and  a  directory  of  more  than  3,000 
names  of  underground  operators.  The  introduction  is  by 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  (about  500  pages,  cloth  $4). 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  resumed  the  publication  of 
its  valuable  series  of  Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History ,  edited  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  1894.  It  has  recently  issued  the  History  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Louisiana  (Washington :  Gov’t.  Printing  Office, 
1898,  O,  pp.  264),  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Fay.  This  work  traces  the 
growth  of  French  and  Spanish  efforts  for  education  in  that 
colony,  appearing  mostly  in  the  work  of  the  religious  orders, 
considers  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  State  to  promote 
popular  and  higher  education  by  a  series  of  subsidies  to 
academies  and  “pauper  schools,”  and  reviews  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  successful  efforts  of  post-bellum  days.  There 
is  a  special  chapter  on  Tulane  University  by  Pres.  William 
Preston  Johnston.  The  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Mis¬ 
souri  (Washington  :  Gov’t.  Printing  Office,  1898,  O,  pp.  164), 
by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow,  has  also  been  published.  This 
work  makes  a  selection  from  the  many  institutions  of  that 
State  and  presents  sketches  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Central  College,  Wiliam  Jewell  College,  Drewry  College, 
Westminster  College,  and  the  Washington  University  of 
St.  Louis.  The  Education  Office  has  also  issued  a  reprint 
of  1,000  copies  of  Dr.  Adams’  monograph  on  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was  the 
second  of  the  series  (title  page  dated  1888,  and  except  a  new 
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view  of  the  Rotunda  same  as  original  issue).  The  other 
Southern  States  represented  in  the  series  to  date  are : 
William  and  Mary  College,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  (1887),  North 
Carolina,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Smith  (1888),  South  Carolina,  by  Dr. 
C.  Meriwether  (1889) ;  Georgia,  by  Charles  E.  Jones  (1889)  ; 
Florida,  by  Dr.  George  Gary  Bush  (1889) ;  Alabama,  by  Wil¬ 
lis  G.  Clark  (1889);  Tennessee,  by  Dr.  Lucius  S.  Merriam 
(1893);  Delaware,  by  Rev.  Lyman  C.  Powell  (1893);  Mary¬ 
land,  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner  (1894). 

In  Literature  (London),  for  Sept.  10th,  17th,  24th,  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells  discusses  “The  Southern  States  in 
recent  American  literature.”  Mr.  Howells  considers  princi¬ 
pally  that  school  of  writers  “who  express  with  striking 
fidelity  certain  moods  and  phases  of  the  new  South.”  He 
does  not  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 
One  reason  is  that  he  does  not  believe  it  “would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  other  is  that  I  am  too  ignorant  to  make  it 
intelligently.”  But  nevertheless  he  finds  opportunity  to 
mention  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  Albert  Pike,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
and  the  Southern  humorists ;  Edward  Coate  Pinckney  and 
Richard  Henry  Wilde.  Of  the  post-bellum  period  “I  sup¬ 
pose  there  can  be  no  question  but  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
and  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  are  the  first.”  Miss  Murfree, 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  Miss  Frances  Courteney  Baylor,  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  Harrison,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Madison  Cawein 
Sidney  Lanier,  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  other  lesser 
lights  come  in  for  consideration,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  who,  like  Cowper,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  beginning  literary  work  after  he  had  passed  fifty  years 
of  age,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  story  telling  in  the  South  and 
diverted  it  from  the  coarse  buffoonery  of  the  Major  Jones' 
Courtship,  Sut  T^evengood  and  Simon  Suggs  type  to  the  pure 
and  wholesome  humor  of  the  Dukesborough  Tales  and  the  Old 
Times  in  Middle  Georgia,  and  who  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
tStedman  in  the  last  number  of  these  Publications  “the 
founder  of  a  school  of  fiction  and  the  dean  of  Southern  men 
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of  letters.”  Mr.  Howells  protests  again  that  his  “ignorance 
in  any  direction  but  that  of  fiction  and  poetry  is  very  great, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  there  may  be  in  the  South  flourishing 
schools  of  writers  in  history,  in  metaphysics,  in  psychology, 
in  economics,  in  travel,  in  criticism.” 

Book  lovers,  and  Huguenots  generally,  especially  con¬ 
nections  of  the  Fontaine  and  Maury  families,  who  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  widely  scattered,  will  be  interested  in  the  history 
of  a  largely  circulated  genealogical  work,  Memoirs  of  a 
Huguenot  Family.  It  was  first  published  in  1853  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.),  as  a  translation  from  the 
French,  by  Miss  Ann  Maury,  of  the  original  autobiography 
of  Rev.  James  Fontaine,  with  letters  of  travel  in  Virginia, 
New  York,  and  other  places  in  1715-16.  In  undertaking 
to  write  up  the  two  Huguenot  families,  the  aim  of  Miss 
Maury,  who  was  a  daughter  of  James  Maury,  for  many  years 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Liverpool,  was  to  raise  means  to  aid  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  eight  orphan  children  of  her  brother,  William 
Maury,  who  died  shortly  after  coming  from  England  and 
settling  in  King  George  County,  Virginia.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  material  she  visited  her  relatives,  James  and 
Edward  Fontaine,  sons  of  a  revolutionary  officer,  in  Hano¬ 
ver  County,  Virginia,  about  1850,  and  from  them  she  ob¬ 
tained  the  original  manuscript.  She  was  so  interested  in 
the  two  families  that  she  also  prepared  a  chart  tracing  them 
back  to  1500.  It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  her  labors  were 
successful,  as  from  the  sale  of  the  book  she  derived  sufficient 
returns,  with  the  help  of  her  bachelor  brother,  Rutson 
Maury,  both  living  in  New  York,  to  defray  the  schooling 
of  her  nephews  and  nieces. 

These  Memoirs  attracted  much  attention  among  Huguen¬ 
ots  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  1872,  a  second  edition 
was  published  by  Putnam  &  Sons.  In  1876,  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  England  published,  in  an  abridged  form, 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family ,  at  its  office  in  56  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London.  In  1877,  the  Societe  des  Livres 
Religieuse  published,  at  Toulon,  France,  in  French,  an 
abridged  edition  of  Miss  Maury’s  book.  This  translation 
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back  into  French  of  the  Rev.  James  Fontaine’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  was  made  by  Monsieur  E.  Castel,  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Toulon,  with  a'  lengthy  preface  or  rather  introduction 
written  by  him,  embracing  21  pages  of  printed  matter,  very 
interesting  to  Huguenots  and  their  descendants.  In  1887, 
the  Societe  des  Livres  Religieuse,  at  Toulon,  France, 
printed  and  published  an  edition  of  this  autobiography, 
which  is  a  full  and  complete  reproduction  of  the  original 
manuscript,  and  in  some  respects  is  more  interesting  than 
any  of  the  preceding  publications. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  can  be  procured  by  mail  by  remit¬ 
ting  three  francs  to  the  Societe  des  Livres  Religieuse,  at 
Toulon,  France. 

Chronologically  considered,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot 
Family  have  been  published  as  follows : 

(1)  New  York  Edition  in  1853. 

(2)  New  York  Edition  in  1872. 

(3)  London  Edition  in  1876. 

(4)  French  Edition  in  1877. 

(5)  French  Edition  in  1887. 

Both  in  France  and  England  the  religious  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  reliable  information  respecting  the  Huguenots 
and  Protestantism  have  printed,  published  and  distributed 
the  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  James  Fontaine,  which  fact 
is  evidence  of  the  great  value  in  which  this  autobiography  is 
held,  in  furnishing  valuable  and  authentic  historical  informa¬ 
tion  and  in  showing  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  religious 
persecution  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  in  France  against  Protestants,  and  which 
drove  so  many  of  her  best  citizens  into  exile. 

The  Fontaine,  or  rather  De  la  Fontaine  family  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  France  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
autobiography  narrates  the  murder  of  John  de  la  Fontaine, 
James’  great-grandfather,  in  1563,  in  France,  on  account  of 
his  staunch  support  of  the  Protestant  Church.  The  wife  and 
a  valet  of  John  de  la  Fontaine,  who  was  born  in  1500,  were 
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murdered  at  the  same  time.  In  1685,  the  year  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Rev.  James  Fontaine  and 
some  of  his  near  relations  left  France  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  Subsequently,  some  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia.  His  sons  John  and 
Moses  remained  in  England.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary 
Anne,  married  the  Rev.  James  Maury,  of  Louisa  County, 
Virginia,  from  whom  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  author  of 
The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea ,  is  lineally  descended.* 

The  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  James  Fontaine  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1722  when  he  was  64  years  of  age  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children,  who  had  then  settled  in  Virginia  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  written  in  duplicate.  One  copy  was  given  to 
his  sons  John  and  Moses  in  England,  the  other  copy  to  his 
sons  and  daughters  in  Virginia.  This  fact  is  stated  on  page 
344  of  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family,  prepared  by  Miss 
Maury.  The  original  manuscript  which  the  Virginia  de¬ 
scendants  had  was  handed  down  through  successive  genera¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  James  Fontaine  of  Rock  Castle,  in  Hanover 
County.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  soldiers  were 
several  times  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Hanover  County. 
On  one  occasion  they  took  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  James 
Fontaine  this  original  manuscript  and  mutilated  and  partly 
destroyed  it.  In  this  condition  it  was  recovered  by  the  Fon¬ 
taine  family  after  the  war  ended,  and  lately  it  has  been  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  Col.  Richard  L.  Maury,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
by  Prof.  William  M.  Fontaine,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
who  is  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  James  Fontaine,  of  Rock 
Castle,  Hanover  County,  Virginia.f 

The  Fontaine  and  Maury  families  and  their  numerous 

*In  his  autobiography,  the  Rev.  Janies  Fontaine  states  that  the 
aristocratic  prefix  of  De  la  to  the  Fontaine  name  was  dropped  by  his 
father  and  his  descendants. 

fThat  most  valuable  treatise  on  Huguenot  Settlements  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  Samuel  Smiles,  of  London;  and  the  publications  by 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society  on  Huguenot  Settlements  in  Virginia 
also  contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  Rev.  James 
Fontaine  and  his  descendants. 
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relatives  and  connections  are  scattered  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  have  filled,  and  many 
do  now  fill  prominent  positions,  as  clergymen,  army  officers, 
naval  officers,  lawyers,  physicians,  bankers,  merchants,  men 
of  science,  of  education,  and  in  other  vocations  of  life. — Con¬ 
tributed  by  Major  Thomas  L.  Broun,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Maryland. — A  close  observer  has  declared  that  Mary¬ 
land  will  never  produce  anything  heroic  or  dramatic  in  life 
or  literature,  because  the  Chesapeake  Bay  furnishes  such 
toothsome  delicacies  that  the  people  have  never  been  able 
to  rise  higher  than  the  stage  of  solid  comfort  and  pleasant 
good  fellowship.  But  that  is  just  the  very  ideal  staging  for 
pleasant  stories,  and  Lynn  Roby  Meekins  has  worked  in  this 
soil  for  his  collection  of  eight  short  stories  under  the  title, 
Some  of  Our  People  (Baltimore :  Williams  &  Wilkins).  They 
are  chiefly  narratives  of  Maryland  country  life,  told  in  a  leis¬ 
urely,  reminiscent  vein. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Steiner  reviews  at  length  the  Life  and  Administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Eden  (Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1898.  O,  pp.  142,  portrait).  Sir  Robert  Eden  (born  1741, 
died  1784)  was  the  last  proprietary  governor  of  Maryland. 
He  succeeded  Governor  Sharpe  in  1768  and  bore  the  full 
brunt  of  the  tea  tax  excitement,  the  burning  of  the  Peggy 
Stewart,  and  the  long  struggle  over  the  fee  bill  which  was 
the  great  bone  of  contention  in  this  province  between  the 
two  factions  representing  the  king  and  the  democracy.  Yet, 
although  his  administration  was  laid  in  stormy  times,  Sir 
Robert  Eden,  by  his  cautious  manner,  ease  of  access  and  fas¬ 
cinating  accomplishments,  “still  retained  his  hold  upon  the 
affections  even  of  his  opponents/’  His  hold  was  not  lost 
and  he  received,  as  late  as  May,  1776,  from  the  convention, 
then  the  governing  body  in  Maryland,  what  was  practically 
an  invitation  to  remain  in  the  province,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  as  governor.  He  did  not  leave  until  the  end  of  June, 
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under  flag  of  truce  and  “with  the  most  friendly  regard  for  its 
inhabitants.”  He  returned  to  the  State  after  the  war  and 
died  there  in  1784.  Dr.  Steiner’s  work,  as  usual,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done.* 

The  University  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  edition  of  the  Clarendon  Dictionary ,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Hand  Browne  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
This  work  was  first  published  about  fifteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  growing  in  favor.  It  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
produce,  in  small  compass,  a  concise  and  at  the  same  time 
complete  and  accurate  dictionary  of  standard  English ;  that 
is,  such  English  as  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  read¬ 
ing,  but  excluding  the  special  terminologies  of  art  and  sci¬ 
ence,  rare  and  obsolete  words,  technical  terms  of  limited  use, 
local  and  dialectic  words,  and  slang.  The  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  latter  by  S.  S.  Haldeman,  LL.D.,  late  pro¬ 
fessor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  are  those  sanctioned  by  the  best  standards  of  usage, 
alternatives  being  given  in  some  cases ;  and  the  definitions 
are  made  as  clear  and  accurate  as  possible,  and  are  as  full  as 
the  limitations  of  the  book  will  allow.  It  has  been  carefully 
and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  is  printed  from 
new  plates.  The  page  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  and  the 
vocabulary  has  been  much  extended. 

In  its  eleventh  and  twelfth  annual  Reports  the  Society  for 
the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland  presents  two  papers 
of  importance  dealing  with  the  history  of  that  element 
in  the  making  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  (Baltimore :  Theo. 
Kroh  &  Sons,  printers,  [1898].  O.  pp.  xiv+18+160+viii). 
The  first  of  these  is  a  series  of  “Reminiscences  of  the  Ger- 
man-Americans  in  Baltimore  during  the  years  1850-1860,” 
by  L.  P.  Hennighausen.  It  will  be  readily  recalled  that 
this  was  the  period  of  Know-Nothingism  and  that  Baltimore 
was  one  of  its  chief  centers.  As  there  was  a  large  German 
element  here  and  as  these  were  generally  Union  men  their 
conflicts  with  the  American  party  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
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the  secessionists  on  the  other  gave  Baltimore  during  that 
decade  a  reputation  for  riotous  turbulence.  The  second 
paper  is  by  Hermann  Schuricht  and  is  a  “History  of  the 
German  Element  in  Virginia/’  While  there  were  a  few 
Germans  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  Virginia  they  did 
not  become  prominent  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
they  settled  in  numbers  in  the  middle  and  Piedmont  sections. 
The  northwestern  mountain  region  was  also  settled  by  Ger- 
man-Pennsylvanians  and  Germans,  and  there  were  many  re¬ 
cruits  from  the  Hessian  prisoners. 

Virginia. — In  Putnam's  Magazine,  Salem,  Mass.,  for 
May,  1898,  there  are  three  pages  devoted  to  printing  the 
early  probate  records  of  Bedford  county,  Va. 

A  member  of  the  famous  Randolph  family  of  Virginia  has 
posthumously  entered  the  literary  circle  through  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  poems  compiled  from  the  original  manuscript 
by  his  son,  and  published  by  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore.  Innes  Randolph  was  a  lawyer,  but  his 
artistic  and  literary  instincts  were  so  strong  that  he  had  to 
express  himself  in  verses  which  had  a  strong  local  reputa¬ 
tion. 

In  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  there  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  church  buildings  in  America  which  remains  exactly 
as  it  was  in  colonial  days.  A  good  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  in  car¬ 
ing  for  this  unique  relic  by  donating  a  sum  for  maintaining 
it  in  its  original  state.  The  Washington  Star,  November  23, 
1898,  contains  a  very  interesting  description  and  historical 
sketch  of  this  structure  which  was  erected  in  1732. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Arcade  Echoes,  poems  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Virginia  University  Magazine,  1856-1890, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Longstreet  Wood.  The 
new  edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  W.  Eish- 
burne,  1856-1894  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  A.  C.  Brechin 
[1898],  pp.  143,  s,  cl.  $1 ;  1  ill.). 
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Mr.  Richard  Irby,  Ashland,  Va.,  of  the  class  of  1844,  has 
published  The  History  of  Randolph-Macon  College  (pp.  331, 
over  150  illus.,  cloth  $1.25,  half  morocco  $2,  postage  17 
cents),  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Methodist 
schools  in  Virginia.  This  institution,  by  date  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  is  the  oldest  surviving  college  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  America. 

Part  III  of  No.  2  of  The  Lower  Norfolk  County  Antiquary , 
edited  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  James,  contains :  “Marriages  per¬ 
formed  by  Revs.  William  Morris  and  James  Dauley,  Princess 
Anne  county “My  Mother”  (continued) ;  “The  Church  in 
Lower  Norfolk  County;”  “Grace  Sherwood,  the  Virginia 
Witch ;”  “Abstracts  from  Norfolk  marriage  bonds ;”  “Prop¬ 
erty  owners  of  Norfolk  county;”  “A  doctor’s  bill;”  “Harp 
and  piano  owners  in  Portsmouth,  1855 ;”  “Marriages  per¬ 
formed  by  Rev.  William  Dawly,  Princess  Anne  county;” 
“Norfolk  theatres  of  the  olden  time.” 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly ,  October :  “Education 
in  Colonial  Virginia,  VI;”  “Tory  graduates  of  Harvard,” 
with  note  on  Tories  in  Virginia ;  “Letter  of  Ralph  Wormley,” 
1783;  Extracts  from  Berkeley  MSS.;  “Inscriptions  on  old 
tombstones  in  Westmoreland  County;”  “List  of  marriage 
bonds  in  Goochland  County;”  “Tombstones  of  the  Bailey 
family,”  Accomac  county ;  genealogies  of  the  Maclin, 
Lamb,  Ashton  and  Randolph  families;  “Thomas  Renall’s 
letter  from  Virginia,”  1658;  “Convict  emigrants  to  New 
England,”  by  E.  W.  James ;  “Roll  of  Capt.  Edward  Worth¬ 
ington’s  company  of  cavalry  under  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark ;”  “Address  of  Governor  Gooch  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly”  on  William  and  Mary  College;  historical  and  genea¬ 
logical  notes,  &c. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for  Octo¬ 
ber  contains  :  “Isle  of  Wight  County  wills  ;”  List  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Virginia  battalion,  1777;  “Virginia  in  1771,”  a  letter  by 
Col.  Richard  Bland ;  Letter  of  Francis  Wheeler  from  Lon¬ 
don,  1659;  “Vindication  of  Sir  William  Berkeley;”  Inven- 
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tory  of  the  estate  of  Hon.  Robert  Carter;  “Letters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  Lee;”  “Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh;”  List  of 
voters  in  Frederick  county  in  1758  at  election  of  Col.  George 
Washington  to  the  House  of  Burgesses ;  List  of  trustees  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College ;  “Abstracts  of  Virginia  land  pat¬ 
ents;”  genealogies  of  the  Parker,  Baylor,  Warren,  Wynne 
or  Winn,  and  other  families.  On  the  first  of  October  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Bruce  retired  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Society  and  editor  of  the  magazine  for  the  purpose  of  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  private  historical  work.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stanard,  who  has  already  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  magazine. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  active  of  Southern  publish¬ 
ing  houses  is  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
claim,  since  the  formation  of  the  firm  in  1876  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  and  sold  more  books  by  Southern  authors  than  any 
other  house  in  America.  During  the  past  four  or  five  years 
they  have  also  been  issuing  text-books  and  now  have  a  series 
for  all  common  school  subjects.  Their  last  Fifth  Reader, 
by  Mrs.  B.  W.  Johnson,  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  lines  in 
its  selections,  as  Irving,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  other  North¬ 
ern  and  English  authors  are  represented  along  with  South¬ 
ern  ones.  Dewey’s  victory  is  the  last  culling,  but  one.  The 
best  known  of  the  firm’s  works  are  Mrs.  S.  P.  Lee’s  United 
States  histories,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry’s  Southern  States  and 
Miss  Louise  Manly’s  Southern  Literature. 

In  Old  King  William  Homes  and  Families  (Louisville,  Ky. : 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  1898,  more  than  200  pp.,  $2.50),  Mr. 
Peyton  Neale  Clarke  has  attempted  to  preserve  a  record  of 
a  locality  made  famous  by  its  distinguished  inhabitants. 
The  work,  originally  intended  as  a  mere  record  of  a  single 
family  and  for  private  circulation,  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended  until  it  includes  references  to  many  of  the  older 
Virginia  families,  and  while  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
has  already  been  published  in  various  shapes,  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Virginia  genealogical  works  contain  so  much  in  such 
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a  convenient  form.  King  William  county,  Va.,  was  a  part 
of  the  original  county  of  York,  and  it  was  nearby  that  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America  was  made  at 
Jamestown  in  1607.  Many  of  the  most  noted  families  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other  Southern  and  Western  States, 
trace  their  ancestry  to  this  locality.  Its  old  homes  are  his¬ 
toric,  and  while  the  sketchy  style  of  the  work  recommends 
it  to  the  general  reader,  the  genealogies  are  invaluable  to 
those  interested.  Among  the  families  especially  reviewed 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Allen,  Atkinson,  Aylett, 
Baylor,  Bolling,  Braxton,  Brecknock,  Brown,  Butler,  Byrd, 
Claiborne,  Clarke,  Cole,  Coleman,  Conway,  Core,  Croxton, 
Dandridge,  Dickey,  Dunbar,  Edwards,  Ellett,  Fontaine, 
Eowke,  Freeman,  Gregory,  Griswold,  Henry,  Hill,  Hund¬ 
ley,  Johnson,  King,  Kinkead,  Lewis,  Lipscomb,  Littlepage, 
Lyne,  McElwee,  Moncure,  Morancy,  Neale,  Newman,  Pem¬ 
berton,  Peyton,  Pollard,  Quarles,  Robins,  Robinson,  Shaw- 
han,  Taliaferro,  Tatum,  Teackle,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Vai- 
den,  Walker,  Waller,  Warburton,  Waring,  West.  There  are 
references  to  over  one  hundred  other  families  descended 
from  or  connected  with  the  above,  including  a  complete  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  the  Edwards  family  for  the  past  five  generations. 

North  Carolina. — Rev.  Levi  Branson,  Raleigh,  an¬ 
nounces  the  publication  of  part  2  of  the  Branson  Magazine, 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Branson  family  in  America. 

Hon.  Thos.  C.  Fuller  has  published  the  Address  delivered 
before  the  law  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
June  (Raleigh  :  Edwards  &  Broughton,  1898,  O,  pp.  24).  It 
deals  with  the  practice  of  that  profession. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  have  published 
Under  Golden  Skies;  or,  in  the  New  Eldorado,  by  Mrs.' Os¬ 
borne,  a  novel  with  Southern  scenes  and  characters 

Mrs.  Anna  McWhorter  Thomas,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
preparing  a  genealogy  of  the  McWhorter,  Osborne  and 
other  related  Southern  families,  largely  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  Rev.  J.  C.  Troy,  Jonesboro,  N.  C.,  has  published  vol¬ 
ume  2  of  Scriptural  Comments  (Charlotte,  N.  C. :  Observer 
Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1898.  O,  pp.  161,  50  cents). 
The  work  is  made  up  of  contributions  to  the  Charlotte  Sun¬ 
day  Observer,  October,  1897,  to  September,  1898,  and  natur¬ 
ally  deals  largely  with  religious  subjects.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  author  and  two  articles  of  an  historical  character,  one 
on  his  school  days  in  Hillsboro  and  another  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1875  and  1876. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  professor  of  history  in  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  C.,  has  produced  an  interesting  study  on  The  Transi¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  as  his 
doctor’s  dissertation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Bal¬ 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898.  O,  pp.  84+[i]). 
This  thesis  covers  the  period  from  about  1773  to  the  adop^ 
tion  of  the  constitution  in  1776.  It  discusses  first  of  all  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  government  brought  about  by  special 
taxes  levied  as  a  sinking  fund  for  public  bills  that  had  been 
redeemed  already;  by  the  boundary  dispute  with  South 
Carolina ;  and  by  the  controversy  over  the  court  acts  when 
a  legislature  made  up  of  intelligent  and  determined  members 
who  knew  their  rights  (in  the  matter  of  foreign  attachments), 
and  knowing  dared  maintain,  were  pitted  against  a  weak 
representative  of  a  foreign  king.  The  result  was  that  North 
Carolina  was,  from  1773  to  1777,  practically  without  courts. 
The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  provisional  government 
by  town,  county  and  district  safety  committees,  who  gener¬ 
ally  did  what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  last  chapter  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
constitution  of  1776.  The  proof  reading  must  have  been 
very  poor  or  such  blunders  could  never  have  occurred  as 
“Maranda”  for  Miranda  (p.  8),  “Johnson”  for  Johnston  (p. 
22,  80),  1776  for  1775  (p.  44),  “Patillo”  for  Pattillo  (p.  46), 
“Allan”  Jones  for  Allen  Jones  (p.  59,  60),  “Green,  Hill”  for 
Green  Hill  (p.  60)  and  “Davis”  for  Davie  (p.  71).  Governor 
Nash  did  not  resign  (p.  71)  and  if  Dr.  Sikes  will  publish 
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one  iota  of  contemporary  authority,  beyond  the  case  of 
Henry  Phillips,  for  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  monograph 
he  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  the  students  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  history. 

The  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer  in  its  issue  of  November 
ii,  1898,  has  a  sketch  by  William  H.  Harris,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  the  Grove  Homestead,  located  in  Halifax,  N.  C., 
and  once  the  seat  of  Willie  Jones,  one  of  the  leading  radicals 
of  revolutionary  days  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  in  this 
house  also  that  his  wife  parried  the  slur  of  Col.  Tarleton  on 
the  lack  of  education  and  culture  of  Col.  William  Washing¬ 
ton  (who  had  wounded  Tarleton  in  South  Carolina),  with  the 
stinging  retort  that  if  Washington  lacked  culture,  he  at  least 
knew  how  to  make  his  mark !  It  was  here  that  Cornwallis 
had  his  headquarters  when  on  his  march  northward  to  York- 
town,  and  here  was  cultivated  much  of  that  anti-federal  sen¬ 
timent  which  kept  North  Carolina  out  of  the  Union  until 
she  was  assured  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  can  students  cease  to  re¬ 
gret  that  the^  correspondence  of  Jones,  from  which  could 
have  been  drawn  much  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  be¬ 
tween  1775  and  1800,  has  been  lost  forever.  At  the  time  of 
Jones’  death  in  1801  there  was  a  great  mass  of  letters  and 
papers  in  his  house.  His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Alston, 
says  that  it  was  neglected,  scattered  and  destroyed. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Prescott,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  in 
preparation  and  hopes  to  publish  within  the  next  year,  the 
History  of  the  Blount  Family  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  family  to-day  is 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  This  family  is  perhaps  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  State,  as  it  is  traced  to  James  Blount,  a  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Blount,  a  loyalist  refugee  to  Virginia.  James 
Blount  came  into  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1669  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Chowan  county.  From  this  section  the  family  has 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  has 
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produced  many  men  who  have  become  distinguished  in  civil 
and  military  life.  The  English  home  of  the  family  was  in 
Worcester,  and  its  history  there  has  been  traced  by  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Croke  in  his  Genealogy  of  the  Croke  [alias  Blount] 
Family ,  to  the  Danish  kings  in  699  (as  he  claims).  Miss 
Prescott  has  already  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  South¬ 
ern  history  in  her  Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Roulhac  Family 
in  America  (Atlanta,  Ga. :  American  Publishing  &  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.,  1894,  O,  pp.  109,  Coat  of  Arms,  edition  100  copies, 
$3).  This  family  is  of  French  origin,  and  its  first  represen¬ 
tative  in  America  was  Psalmet  Roulhac,  who  settled  in 
North  Carolina  in  1777.  The  principal  sources  of  material 
used  were  the  memoirs  of  Francis  E.  G.  Roulhac  (1767- 
1852),  and  the  notes  on  the  family  collected  by  Mrs.  Thos. 
Bog  Slade,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896- 
97,  of  which  the  second  volume  has  just  been  published, 
and  under  the  title  “The  Beginnings  of  the  Common  School 
System  in  the  South,”  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  sketches  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Common  Schools  in  North 
Carolina ;  or,  as  his  subtitle  runs,  “Calvin  Henderson  Wiley 
and  the  Organization  of  the  Common  Schools  of  North 
Carolina.”  As  a  preface  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Wiley,  which 
begins  with  his  election  as  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  1853,  Dr.  Weeks  discusses  the  first  efforts  at 
popular  education  in  that  province,  1695  to  1728,  in  which  is 
included  the  scattered  private  schools  which  appeared  here 
and  there,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  provincial  library 
which  Edward  Moseley  undertook  to  found  in  Edenton  as 
early  as  1723.  The  efforts  for  education  under  the  royal 
government  were  hardly  more  pronounced  than  they  had 
been  under  the  proprietary  regime.  True  an  academy  was 
chartered  in  Newbern  in  1766,  and  another  in  Edenton  in 
1768,  and  one  in  Charlotte  in  1770,  but  these  were  either 
stiffied  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Schism  Act  or  charters 
were  disallowed  because  it  was  feared  that  they  would  fur- 
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nish  “encouragement  to  dissent.”  The  private  incorporated 
academies  became  more  numerous  between  1760  and  1825, 
and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  those  chartered 
during  that  period  is  given.  The  agitation  for  public  schools 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  began  to  make  itself  felt 
about  1815,  and  became  more  pronounced  in  1817,  when 
Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphey  made  his  celebrated  report 
to  the  Assembly  providing  for  a  complete  educational  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  State.  The  Literary  Fund  was  organized  in 
1825,  was  composed  of  odds  and  ends  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  but  was  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund  in  1836. 

Then  came  various  laws  and  many  efforts  to  found 
schools,  mostly  unsuccessful,  until  the  year  1852,  when  a 
State  superintendent  was  provided  for.  Dr.  Wiley,  who  had 
been  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill  in  the  Assembly, 
was  chosen  to  this  position,  which  he  continued  to  fill  re¬ 
gardless  of  party  changes  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  until  the  old  State  Government  went  down 
in  the  general  crash  at  the  close  of  the  war.  When  the  war 
began  the  Literary  Fund  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000, 
and  more  than  200,000  children  were  instructed  annually 
from  its  income.  Under  the  management  of  Wiley  the  Fund 
was  not  seized  for  war  purposes,  and  the  schools  remained 
open  during  the  whole  period  of  the  struggle.  In  fact  Wiley 
himself  says  that  he  was  examining  reports  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston  to  Sherman, 
which  event  occurred  within  30  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
final  results  of  the  war  on  the  Literary  Fund  were  disastrous. 
The  Fund  was  principally  in  the  form  of  bank  and  railroad 
stock.  The  banks  invested  in  Confederate  securities  and 
failed.  The  railroads  were  run  down  and  their  stock  far  be¬ 
low  par.  These  stocks  were  sold,  some  of  them  as  low  as 
five  cents  on  tKe  dollar,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  bonds 
issued  by  the  State  government  for  railroad  construction. 
These  bonds  were  later  repudiated  by  the  State.  A  biblio- 
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graphy  of  Wiley,  numbering  111  titles  and  covering  practi¬ 
cally  the  literature  of  the  North  Carolina  common  schools, 
is  added. 

Another  work  dealing  with  education  in  that  State  is 
The  Old  Schools  of  North  Carolina ,  which  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Bat¬ 
tle,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  at  the  request  of  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  prepared  for  his  forthcoming 
Report.  It  includes  short  sketches  of  the  old,  or  defunct, 
schools  of  the  State,  so  far  as  any  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  printed  publications,  or  from  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  several  counties.  He  has  thus  placed  on  record  scores 
of  schools  and  teachers  whose  names  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  described 
by  Foote,  Caruthers,  Weeks,  Drane,  Cheshire,  Buxton, 
Raper,  C.  L.  Smith,  and  others.  He  has  consulted  the  acts 
of  Assembly  from  1777  to  1871,  and  made  a  list  of  the 
schools  chartered  by  that  body,  many  of  which  had  only  a 
temporary  life,  with  all  sorts  of  names  from  “Zion  Par¬ 
nassus,”  and  “Solemn  Grove  Academy  near  Mt.  Helicon,” 
down  to  “Tick  Creek”  and  “Flea  Hill”  academies.  He 
includes  also  the  schools  of  the  pioneer,  Charles  Griffin,  of 
Pasquotank,  afterwards  a  professor  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  Thomas  Tomlinson,  of  Newbern ;  of  Dr.  David 
Caldwell,  of  Guilford'  Dr.  James  Hall,  of  Iredell,  the 
preacher  and  Revolutionary  captain ;  of  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Mc- 
Corkle,  of  Rowan;  of  Dr.  James  Wallis,  of  Mecklenburg;  of 
the  elder  Wm.  Bingham,  of  Wilmington,  Pittsboro  and 
Orange,  and  many  others,  recorded  in  books.  Dr.  Battle 
has  done  honor  to  such  excellent  institutions  as  the  War- 
renton  Academy  under  Marcus  George,  who  instructed 
Chief  Justice  Ruffin  and  Weldon  N.  Edwards ;  the  Raleigh 
Academy,  under  Dr.  Wm.  McPheeters ;  of  the  Hillsboro 

Academy,  under  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  and - Rogers  ; 

of  the  school  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  at  Malville,  in  Ala¬ 
mance  ;  of  the  school  of  John  Mushutt,  at  Statesville,  which 
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prepared  for  the  State  University  Governor  William  A. 
Graham  and  Chief  Justice  Pearson ;  of  the  various  schools  of 
Peter  S.  Ney,  the  proof  of  whose  identity  with  Marshal  Ney 
has  been  attempted  in  an  interesting  volume  ( Historic  Doubts 
as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  by  Rev.  James  A.  Wes¬ 
ton,  New  York,  1895);  of  the  Grove  Academy  of  Duplin, 
which  prepared  for  the  University  Vice-President  King;  the 
school  of  Rev.  George  Newton,  at  Asheville;  the  instructor 
of  Governor  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Governors  Orr 
and  Perry,  of  South  Carolina ;  the  Oak  Grove  Academy,  of 
Windsor ;  the  Popular  Tent  Academy,  of  Cabarrus ;  the  Cas¬ 
well  Academy,  where  Bartlett  Yancey  once  taught;  the 
Donaldson  Academy,  of  Fayetteville ;  the  Caldwell  Institute, 
of  Greensboro  and  Hillsboro,  under  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson; 
the  Edenton  Academy,  under  Dr.  J.  O.  Freeman  and  Dr. 
Avery,  and  many  others. 

Nor  are  unrecorded  some  old-time  schools  for  females 
once  of  great  celebrity.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the 
Warrenton  Female  Academy,  established  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  by  Jacob  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of  great  learning 
and  intelligence.  Two  of  his  sons,  who  became  Christians, 
were  distinguished  lawyers  of  Raleigh,  Moses  and  George 
W.  Mordecai,  the  latter  attaining  eminence  as  a  financier 
while  President  of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  Other 
prominent  female  schools  were  Edgeworth  Academy,  at 
Greensboro;  Goldsboro  Female  College,  Thomasville  Fe¬ 
male  College,  the  schools  of  Miss  Maria  L.  Spear  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burwell,  at  Hillsboro  and  Charlotte ; 
the  Kelvin  School,  at  Pittsboro,  under  Miss  Charlotte  Jones, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Wm.  Harden ;  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute, 
&c.,  &c. 

Dr.  Battle  has  given  the  terms  and  subjects  taught  in  some 
of  the  schools  as  specimens.  He  explains  that  for  conveni¬ 
ence  of  reference,  though  interfering  somewhat  with  con¬ 
tinuity  of  treatment,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  coun- 
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ties  in  alphabetical  order.  Of  necessity  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  no  county  could  be  made  for  want  of  space. 

Such  schools  as  are  now  in  operation,  although  they  had 
their  beginnings  in  a  more  or  less  remote  past,  do  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  Dr.  Battle’s  paper.  We  learn  that 
sketches  of  such  will  be  furnished  by  their  principals,  and 
will  be  printed  in  Superintendent  Mebane’s  Report. 

Dr.  Battle  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  fact,  that  read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines  of  the  charters  of  Liberty  Hall  Acad¬ 
emy,  1777 ;  Granville  Hall,  1779 ;  Science  Hall  (Orange)  1779 ; 
Salisbury  Academy,  1784  (which  is  a  substitute  for  Liberty 
Hall) ;  Dobbs’  Academy,  1785  ;  Morgan  Academy,  1785,  and 
others,  we  see  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  commit  the  General  Assembly  to  carrying  out  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  requiring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools,  “the  masters  to  be  paid  by  the  public.”  It 
was  doubtless  designed  to  follow  the  charters  by  supple¬ 
mentary  acts  appropriating  funds  for  such  payment.  This 
laudable  effort  was  cut  short  by  provisos,  inserted  no  doubt 
by  the  advocates  of  economy,  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
held  to  be  those  commanded  by  the  Constitution.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  throes  of  war,  of  invasion,  and 
of  the  subsequent  “critical  period,”  there  were  men  working 
for  public  education,  supported  by  taxation. 

South  Carolina. — A  rare  and  interesting  pamphlet  has 
come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  McDonald  Furman,  Ramsey, 
S.  C.  It  is  an  account  of  a  celebration  of  Huck’s  Defeat 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  held  in  York  District,  S.  C.,  July 
12,  1839.  See  article  on  this  subject  by  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
Wright,  in  these  Publications  for  October,  1897. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Daniel  has  utilized  Indian  history  in  upper 
South  Carolina  as  the  basis  for  his  Cateechee  of  Keeowee.  A 
descriptive  Poem  (Nashville,  Tenn. :  Publishing  House  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  cloth,  pp.  78).  The 
volume,  while  containing  many  metrical  faults,  is  considered 
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an  important  contribution  to  the  local  and  legendary  lore  of 
the  section. 

A  South  Carolinian,  Henry  M.  Clarkson,  who  has  lived  in 
Virginia  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  is  pronounced 
a  graceful  player  upon  the  minor  chords  of  poetry  in  his 
Songs  of  Love  and  War  (Manassas,  Va. :  Journal  Press,  cloth, 
pp.  158,  $1.00).  His  verses  are  almost  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  these  two  themes,  some  of  the  martial  pieces  relating 
to  Gen.  Lee  and  the  Southern  flag. 

Th  constituency  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  are 
unusually  appreciative  of  historical  material  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  contributions  of  great  value  in  the  local  and 
Confederate  fields  that  have  lately  appeared  in  its  columns. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay  deals  with  the  Civil  War  in 
South  Carolina  in  articles  appearing  on  November  6th,  13th, 
20th  and  27th.  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley  furnishes  a  sketch  of  the 
magazines  that  have  started  and  died  in  Charleston,  in 
the  daily  issue  of  October  30th,  while  he  published  two  re¬ 
markable  documents  on  September  25th,  one  describing  so¬ 
cial  conditions  in  Charleston  in  1778,  and  the  other  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  free  negro  in  1859  to  be  enslaved.  On  other  dates 
there  have  been  rare  reprints,  criticisms  of  historical  books, 
and  short  biographies  of  prominent  characters. 

With  love  as  the  motive  and  the  terrible  cyclone  of  1893 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  as  the  dramatic  scene,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Carpenter  Satterthwait  has  constructed  A  Son  of  the 
Carolinas,  A  Story  of  the  Hurricane  upon  the  Sea  Islands 
(Philadelphia :  Henry  Altemus,  cloth,  pp.  273,  50  cents).  The 
proverbial  hard  course  of  the  tender  passion  comes  from  the 
prejudice  of  a  charming  New  England  Quaker  girl  and  the 
unyielding  spirit  of  a  South  Carolina  democrat,  but  they 
are  finally  reconciled.  There  is  a  very  thrilling  description 
of  the  awful  storm  that  ravaged  the  coast  and  swept  away 
over  300  souls,  the  only  account  in  literature  proper,  and 
likely  not  again  to  be  utilized  by  a  novelist’s  pen  for  years  to 
come.  The  author  is  very  appreciative  of  the  fidelity  and 
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contentment  of  the  negro  character  and  believes  that  he  will 
solve  his  race  problem  unconsciously. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina  is  now  more 
than  ten  years  old.  While  its  published  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  race  have  not  been  very  great  in  amount,  they 
have  been  of  considerable  value.  Besides  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meetngs,  the  Transactions  have  contained  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  Huguenot  character  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Vedder ; 
Address,  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard  (No.  2,  1889) ;  Address,  by 
Gabriel  E.  Manigault,  and  biographical  sketches  of  mem¬ 
bers  (No.  3,  1894)  ;  Notes  on  the  Legare,  Huger,  Manigault, 
and  other  families,  lists  of  marriages  and  of  names ;  paper 
by  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  on  Huguenot  influence  in  South 
Carolina;  original  letters,  & c.  (No.  4,  1897).  The  fifth  num¬ 
ber  (Charleston:  Walker,  Evans  and  Cogswell  Co.  [1897], 
O,  pp.  103),  contains  many  short  accounts  and  documents 
connected  with  the  subject. 

Georgia. — The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  published  a  biographical  study  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo — Maybank :  Some  memoirs  of  a  Southern  Christian 
household  in  the  olden  times ;  or ,  the  family  life  of  Rev.  Charles 
Colcock  Jones ,  D.  D.,  by  R.  O.  Mallard,  D.  D.  ([1898],  pp.  87, 
port.,  D,  50c). 

The  Century  Company  (New  York),  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris’  Daddy  Jake  (D,  pp. 
200,  $1.25),  which  consists  of  stories  of  “Uncle  Remus” 
about  “Brer  B’ar,”  “Brer  Terrapin,”  “Brer  Fox,”  and  other 
famous  animals,  told  after  dark  to  the  well-known  little  boy 
who  is  the  recipient  of  the  old  negro’s  confidences.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  R.iley,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  in  preparation 
a  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Southern  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Baptist  histories  issued 
by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 
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The  series  embraces  five  volumes,  which  form  a  complete 
history  of  the  denomination  from  the  first  appearance  of 
Baptists  upon  the  Continent  down  to  the  present  time.  Dr. 
Riley’s  work  begins  with  1685,  when  the  Baptists  appeared 
first  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  successive  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  South  are  traced  with  some  degree  of  fullness. 
It  will  embrace  about  400  pages. 

Florida. — A  new  edition  has  been  published  of  Geo.  R. 
Fairbanks’  History  of  Florida  by  the  H.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Com¬ 
pany  (Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1898,  D,  pp.  11-F240,  ills.,  cl. 
$1.50).  The  original  edition  was  published  by  the  Eippin- 
cotts  in  1871.  The  new  edition  has  been  brought  down  to 
date. 

Alabama. — The  Memorial  address  made  on  Decoration 
Day,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  26,  1898,  by  Maj.  Jefferson 
M.  Falkner,  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  (O,  pp.  10.) 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  data  and  statistics, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Alabama  has  is¬ 
sued  a  Circular  of  Information  as  to  “Alabama’s  Educational 
Status  from  1855  to  1898”  (Montgomery,  1898,  O,  pp.  152). 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  document  ever  issued  by  this 
Department. 

Dr.  James  T.  Searcy,  Supt.  of  the  Alabama  Bryce  Insane 
Hospital,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  read  a  valuable  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  paper  on  “How  Education  Fails”  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Medicine,  Denver,  Col.,  June  4,  1898.  It 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academy,  vol.  iii,  Oct.,  1898; 
and  has  been  issued  separately  (O,  pp.  8.) 

The  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  State  Bar  Association,  held  at  Montgomery,  June 
17  and  18,  1898,  are  now  from  the  press  (Montgomery,  1898, 
O,  pp.  198).  The  volume  contains  the  usual  number  of 
papers  on  legal  topics. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  is  one  of  the  most 
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progressive  bodies  of  its  class  in  the  country.  It  easily  leads 
in  usefulness  and  efficiency  all  other  organized  bodies  in 
Alabama.  Organized  in  1847,  its  last  session  was  held  in 
Birmingham,  April  19-22.  Its  Transactions  for  this  session 
have  been  published  (Montgomery,  1898,  O,  pp.  241,  221). 

The  influence  of  Augusta  Evans  and  her  wonderful  hero¬ 
ines  is  plainly  shown  in  Roslind  Morton,  or  the  Mystery  of  the 
Ivy  Crown  (Louisville,  Ky. :  Chas.  T.  Dearing,  $1.50).  It  is 
a  story  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  in  which  after  many  trials 
the  lovers  are  happily  united.  The  author  is  an  Alabama 
woman,  Mrs.  Alice  Kate  Roland,  and  she  chooses  central 
Kentucky  as  the  stage  for  her  characters. 

Lieut.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  the  hero  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  begins  in  the  Century  for  December  a  personal  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  events  leading  up  to  that  famous  exploit.  The 
Century  Company  announces  that  his  contributions  will  in 
due  time  appear  in  book  form. 

An  Imperial  Colonial  Policy ;  Opposition  to  it  the  Supreme 
Duty  of  Patriotism,  formed  the  subject  of  the  oration  before 
the  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  the 
67th  annual  commencement,  June  20,  1898,  by  Hon.  Ten- 
nent  Lomax.  The  oration  is  now  printed  (Montgomery, 
1898,  O,  pp.  21). 

Mr.  Henry  Sale  Halbert  contributes  to  the  Daily  Register, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  19,  1898,  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
on  “Choctaw  Names  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.”  Seventy- 
five  words  are  catalogued  and  discussed  as  to  their  historical 
and  philological  significance.  Mr.  Halbert  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  Choctaw  history  and  linguistics  now  liv¬ 
ing. 

Sergeant  M.  Koenigsberg,  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  Ala.  Vol. 
Inf’y,  has  published  a  work  entitled  Southern  Martyrs,  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Alabama's  White  Regiments  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  (Montgomery,  Ala.,  1898,  O,  pp.  212).  It  is 
elegantly  printed  and  bound,  with  several  half-tones.  There 
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are  rosters  of  every  command,  with  brief  histories.  It  will  be 
a  volume  more  prized  in  years  to  come  than  it  is  to-day. 

W.  H.  Council,  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  people,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Lamp  of  Wisdom;  or  Race  History  Illustrated 
(Nashville,  Tenn. :  J.  T.  Haley,  1898,  O,  pp.  152,  port.).  It 
is  a  compendium  of  race  history,  and  includes  a  multitude  of 
topics — slavery,  education,  religion,  etc.  The  author  is  the 
president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  Normal,  Ala. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  has  a  genealogy  of  the  Wynne  or  Winn 
Family  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography , 
Oct.,  1898,  in  which  he  traces  the  descendants  of  Minor 
Wynne,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Virginia  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  article  should  be  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  sketch  of  “Thomas  Tamar  and  his  Descendants” 
in  Publications  of  the  Southern  History  Association,  July, 
1897,  and  a  sketch  of  Richard  Winn,  by  Dr.  Curry,  in  the 
same  publication,  July,  1898. 

The  Souvenir  is  the  title  of  a  publication  issued  by  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Public  Library  Association  (Q,  pp.  27). 
It  contains  many  interesting  short  sketches  and  some  papers 
of  historical  value.  Among  the  latter  are  “The  Story  of  Two 
Indian  Local  Names  in  Montgomery,  Ala./’  by  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Wyman;  “The  Origin  of  Alabama  Laws/’  by  Peter  Joe 
Hamilton;  and  a  Review  of  White’s  Saint  of  the  Southern 
Church  (Bishop  N.  H.  Cobbs),  by  Rev.  George  B.  Eager. 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  the  Southern  History  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  Dr.  Colyer  Meriwether. 

Peter  Joseph  Hamilton,  of  Mobile,  contributes  a  paper  of 
more  than  passing  value  to  the  American  Historical  Maga¬ 
zine,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.,  1898,  pp.  303-312,  on  “Some 
Southern  Yankees.”  He  sketches  Josiah  Blakely,  from 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  James  Rouse,  of  Boston,  whose  wife 
was  Susan,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Fletcher,  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  memory,  in  Mass. ;  Silas  Dinsmoor,  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
the  Whitings,  Henshaws  and  others,  all  of  the  families  be- 
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ing  in  South  Alabama  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  It 
is  reprinted  in  the  Daily  Register,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  n,  1898. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Association  is  a  thoroughly 
progressive  body,  and  is  justifying  its  organization  in  its 
valuable  impress  for  good  on  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
State.  Its  17th  Annual  Session  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  June  28-30,  1898,  and  recently  the  Official  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  meeting  have  appeared  (Birmingham,  Ala., 
O,  pp.  46).  The  pamphlet  has  several  interesting  educa¬ 
tional  papers. 

Critics  and  reviewers  bestow  warm  commendation  on  the 
first  venture  of  a  young  Southern  writer  into  the  field  of  let¬ 
ters,  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  who  is  said  to  be  the  niece  of 
Governor  Johnston,  of  Alabama,  though  hardly  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  gone  back  to  early  Colonial  Virginia  for 
the  foundation  of  her  Prisoners  of  Hope  (Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth,  pp.  378,  $1.50).  The  story  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  historical  conditions,  and  a 
power  of  lively  description  that  promises  the  best  work  from 
this  beginning  in  literature. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Society,  whose  secretary  is  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  proposes  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  volume  such  of  the  papers  and  addresses 
presented  at  its  sessions,  1851-97,  as  can  now  be  found  (O, 
about  350  pages,  $3.50).  Volume  II  of  these  Transactions 
will  contain  the  work  of  the  Society  for  1897-98,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  issue  a  volume  yearly  hereafter.  The  contents  of 
Volume  I  are:  Transactions,  1850-97;  Constitution  and 
amendments;  Act  of  incorporation,  1852;  Officials,  1850- 
1897;  The  proper  office  and  character  of  history,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Bowie,  July  14,  1851;  Report  on  statistics  of  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  by  M.  Tuomey  and  W.  Moody,  1855  J  A  memoir  on 
the  subject  of  the  cotton  plant,  by  Isaac  Croom,  1851 ;  The 
claims  and  characteristics  of  Alabama  history,  by  A.  B. 
Meek;  A  description  and  history  of  Blount  county,  by 
George  Powell,  1855 ;  Consideration  of  the  true  nature  and 
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purpose  of  history,  by  N.  L.  Whitfield ;  Tuscaloosa,  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  its  name,  its  history,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Maxwell,  1876; 
Supposed  silver  mine  in  Blount  county,  by  John  Snow;  Ala¬ 
bama  genealogies,  reports  by  John  Snow  on  the  Cobbs 
family,  the  Haden  family;  Notes  of  the  recollections  of  Ira 
J.  Countiss,  by  John  Snow;  Weatherford — “The  Red 
Eagle/'  by  J.  D.  Dreisback;  The  tragic  death  of  Gen.  Wm. 
McIntosh,  by  J.  D.  Driesback  ;  A  man  of  blood — one-handed 
“Savannah  Jack,”  by  J.  D.  Driesback ;  The  canoe  battle,  by 
Jerry  Austil ;  Linguistic  notes,  by  Rev.  Henry  E.  Buckner ; 
Storms  in  Albama,  by  E.  A.  Powell ;  The  route  of  De  Soto 
in  1539  through  what  is  now  the  State  of  Alabama,  by  An¬ 
thony  W.  Dillard;  Death  of  Lieut.  Joseph  M.  Wilcox;  The 
Claiborne  papers,  presented  by  J.  E.  H.  Claiborne,  these 
embrace  about  20  old  letters  and  papers,  dating  from  1798 
to  1814,  and  relate  to  affairs  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
then  including  Alabama,  for  this  period ;  The  pilgrimage  of 
De  Soto,  by  R.  A.  Hardaway;  Intellectual  progress,  by 
George  W.  Cable,  1884;  Tohopeka  [from  Topeka  (Kansas) 
Commonwealth,  1884]  ;  The  Creek  red  stick,  by  H.  S.  Hal¬ 
bert;  Incident  of  Eort  Mims,  by  H.  S.  Halbert;  The  venge¬ 
ance  of  Olohtie,  by  H.  S.  Halbert ;  The  visit  of  Pushmataha 
to  Eort  Madison,  by  H.  S.  Halbert;  Address  on  election  as 
president,  by  R.  A.  Hardaway;  The  progress  of  Alabama, 
by  W.  H.  Denson;  An  interesting  old  gun,  by  John  Snow; 
The  vine  and  olive,  by  T.  C.  McCorvey ;  Letter  from  Joseph 
Noble  to  Samuel  B.  Bidgood,  Sept.  12,  1818;  Session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  1847-48,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry;  An¬ 
nual  address,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  1892 ;  Importance  and 
growth  of  genealogical  work  in  the  South,  by  James  Oscar 
Prude. 

Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  A.  M.,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  an¬ 
nounces  for  publication  this  winter,  a  History  of  Jefferson 
County ,  Alabama,  1814-1898.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  native  of  the 
county,  and  has  been  engaged  on  this  work  since  1891.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  he  has  been  industriously  collecting  material, 
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and  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  making  it  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate.  He  has  interviewed  hundreds  of  old 
citizens,  visited  cemeteries,  public  and  private,  and  made 
personal  examination  of  State,  county  and  church  records. 
It  will  consist  of  three  parts:  Part  I.  Annals,  1814-1898; 
Part  II.  Topical  Sketches  (the  Press,  the  Bench  and  Bar, 
Slavery,  etc.) ;  Part  III.  Genealogies ;  and  an  Appendix. 

The  Genealogies  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness.  Records  in  whole  or  in  part  appear  of  the 
following  families : 

Acton,  Ayres,  Allinder,  Abernathy,  Addington,  Alexander,  Bell, 
Blythe,  Bagley,  Burford,  Brown,  Buck,  Bass,  Bradford,  Baird,  Bay¬ 
less,  Burgin,  Barton,  Burwell,  Baker,  Burchfield,  Brownlee,  Coup¬ 
land,  Crooks,  Click,  Chamblee,  Carithers,  Cooley,  Carroll,  Camp, 
Clayton,  Cantley,  Cunningham,  Dupuey,  Draper,  Davis,  Deavours, 
Dickey,  Dejernette,  Downey,  Denton,  Daniel,  Earnest,  Earle,  Ell- 
ard,  Ellis,  Eubank,  Erwin,  Edmundson,  Field,  Ferguson,  Freeland, 
Franklin,  Findley,  Grace,  Green,  Goode,  Gillespie,  Goodwyn,  Gwin, 
Grymes,  Glaze,  Goyne,  Hodges,  Hicks,  Henley,  Hall,  Hickman, 
Hagood,  Hawkins,  Huffman,  Hewitt,  Hamilton,  Hanby,  Houston, 
Howton,  Hogg,  Hudson,  Hall,  Hardyman,  Hill,  Jordan,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Kelly,  King,  Killough,  Kimball,  Loveless,  Lawley,  Lacey, 
Latham,  McClure,  McClain,  McShan,  McMillion,  McAdory,  Mc¬ 
Williams,  McLaughlin,  McMath,  McKinney,  Morrow,  Morris, 
Mudd,  Montgomery,  Massey,  Moore,  Martin,  Mears,  Mitchell,  Na- 
bers,  Nash,  Nail,  Nations,  Nave,  Oliver,  Owen,  Prude,  Peterson,  Par¬ 
sons,  Porter,  Perkins,  Pitts,  Pullen,  Rockett,  Reed,  Rutledge,  Riley, 
Roebuck,  Russell,  Robinson,  Reeves,  Smithson,  Self,  Sandefur,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Smith,  Salter,  Snow,  Starnes,  Sanford,  Staton,  Steele,  Sadler, 
Tarrant,  Truss,  Tannehill,  Talley,  Thomas,  Tankersley,  Taylor,  Ty¬ 
ler,  Turner,  Vann,  Vines,  Van  Zandt,  Watkins,  Weemes,  Wilson, 
Wade,  Ware,  Williams,  Waldrop,  Walker,  Wood,  Woods,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Wilcox  and  York. 

The  appendix  will  contain  a  full  abstract  of  the  marriage 
records,  1818-1861,  abstracts  of  all  wills  from  1818  to  1861, 
with  references  to  administrations  and  guardianships,  and 
some  miscellaneous  material  not  classified.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  numerous,  of  high  quality,  and  will  consist  of 
likenesses  of  many  of  the  pioneers,  the  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  county,  old  dwellings,  scenery,  and  many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements  of  the  later  period.  There  will  be 
several  maps.  The  book  will  be  large  octavo,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  not  less  than  750  pages,  with  a  careful 
index. 
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Louisiana. — Another  attempt  is  to  be  made,  this  time 
by  the  famous  novelist,  George  W.  Cable,  adequately  to  por¬ 
tray  Southern  character  of  the  old  time,  with  the  scene  laid 
near  New  Orleans,  and  the  character  drawn  from  Creoles, 
in  a  story  to  be  called  The  Cavalier. 

Texas. — The  Hon.  Z.  T.  Fulmore,  of  Austin,  Texas,  has 
recently  published  two  lectures  on  The  importance  of  the  place 
relation  in  the  teaching  and  study  of  our  [ Texas ]  history  (n.  d. 
n.  p.,  O,  pp.  15),  and  The  relation  of  nomenclature  to  the  study 
of  our  [ Texas ]  history  (n.  d.  n.  p.  O,  pp.  13.) 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association 
for  October:  “The  capitals  of  Texas,”  by  O.  M.  Roberts; 
“Rutersville  College,”  by  Julia  Lee  Sinks ;  “Sketch  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  judicial  system  of  Texas,”  part  II,  by  John 
C.  Townes ;  “Enduring  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  II,” 
by  C.  W.  Raines ;  “Notes  on  the  history  of  la  Bahia  del  Es- 
piritu  Santo,”  by  Bethel  Coopwood;  “Early  experiences  in 
Texas,”  II,  by  Rosa  Kleberg,  with  notes  and  queries  and 
Association  matters. 

A  very  thorough  book  for  use  in  high  schools  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Geo.  P.  Garrison’s  The  Governments  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Texas  (Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother,  cloth, 
pp.  160,  illus.,  fifty  cents).  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  containing  a  historical  sketch  of  Texas,  and  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  with  one  chap¬ 
ter  on  local  government.  The  second  portion  reprints  the 
lengthy  State  Constitution.  There  is  a  typical  analysis  for 
teaching  purposes,  and  an  index. 

Arkansas. — Laird  &  Lee  have  published  a  set  of  Opie 
P.  Read’s  Tales. 

Tennessee. — Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  has  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  founding  and 
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growth  of  the  institution,  with  sketches  of  the  men  most  in¬ 
fluential  in  making  it  a  success. 

Since  Miss  Murfree  made  her  hit,  the  mountains  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  been  a  favorite  stamping  grounds  for  novelists. 
Miss  Louise  R.  Baker’s  Cis  Martin;  or,  the  furriners  in  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  (New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains,  1898,  D, 
pp.  270,  cl.  $1.00),  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  family,  who  move  from  New  York  and  en¬ 
gage  in  lumbering  in  East  Tennessee.  The  illustrations  are 
by  F.  P.  Klix. 

In  The  Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee  (Chicago : 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1898,  pp.  108),  James 
Walter  Fertig  traces  the  success  of  secession,  the  Johnson 
military  government  and  the  government  of  Brownlow  up  to 
the  time  that  Tennessee  was  readmitted  to  the  Union.  The 
Congressional  debate  on  the  status  of  the  seceding  States  is 
also  followed. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  has  furnished  interesting  “side¬ 
lights”  on  life  in  the  Old  South  by  his  Stories  of  the  Cherokee 
Hills  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth,  pp.  255, 
$1.50.  Mr.  Thompson  grew  up  in  Piedmont  Georgia, 
among  the  people  he  describes.  Consequently  he  under¬ 
stands  them,  their  character  and  their  lingo,  and  writes  of 
them  with  a  sympathetic  comprehension  and  keen  apprecia¬ 
tiveness,  and  is  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  that  conser¬ 
vative  mountain  class. 

The  English  Club  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Se- 
wanee,  Tenn.,  has  published  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age.  The  work  is  edited  with  an  introduction,  by  its 
President,  the  Rev.  Greenough  White,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  There  are  fourteen  essays  in 
this  volume,  besides  Mr.  White’s  introductory  paper.  Most 
of  the  essays  deal  with  Arnold  in  one  aspect  or  another,  the 
editorwriting  on  Arnold’s  character  as  revealed  in  his  poems, 
Mary  Wickliffe  Van  Ness  on  the  similar  revelations  in  Ar¬ 
nold’s  letters,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Guerry  on  “Matthew  Arnold 
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and  the  Bible,”  and  H.  J.  Mikell  on  “Arnold’s  Character  as 
Revealed  in  his  Criticism.”  Mr.  White  also  contributes  a 
paper  on  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  DuBose 
writes  on  the  late  course  of  religious  thought  and  on  recent 
history  writing. 

As  usual  Tennessee  receives  the  principal  consideration  in 
The  American  Historical  Magazine  for  October:  “Some 
Southern  Yankees,”  by  Peter  J.  Hamilton  (Josiah  Blakely 
and  others);  “The  Watauga  Association,”  by  Joshua  W. 
Caldwell ;  “Some  Virginia  memoranda”  and  “Some  Hugue¬ 
not  mementoes,”  by  Flournoy  Rivers ;  “Cockrill  genealogy,” 
by  Granville  Goodloe;  “The  Nashville  Female  Academy;” 
“Correspondence  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,”  cont’d;  “Be¬ 
ginning  of  educational  associations  in  the  West.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  Southern  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  history  are  not  as  energetic,  scholarly  and  produc¬ 
tive  as  Prof.  John  B.  Henneman,  of  the  State  University, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  has  lately  made  valuable  contributions 
in  several  fields,  “The  Value  of  Tradition  for  the  Students 
of  Wofford  and  Carolina,”  an  address,  now  in  pamphlet 
form,  delivered  at  Wofford  College ;  an  article  on  President 
J.  P.  Cushing,  in  the  Kaleidoscope ,  vol.  VI,  of  Hampden  Sid¬ 
ney  College,  Va. ;  a  review  of  Eggleston’s  Beginnings  of  a 
Nation ,  and  “The  trustees  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,” 
both  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
This  last  paper  is  really  an  important  contribution  to  the 
educational,  social,  and  family  history  of  Virginia.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  the  October  number,  and  is  to  be  continued  in  1899. 

The  new  publications  and  new  editions  of  Miss  Will  Al¬ 
len  Dromgoole  include :  Three  little  crackers  from  down  in 
Dixie ,  with  illustrations  by  E.  B.  Barry  (Boston :  E.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  1898,  pp.  249,  D,  cl.  $1).  A  moonshiner's  son  (Phila. : 
The  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  1898,  pp.  4-337,  D,  cl.  $1.25),  in  which 
the  author  tells  a  story  of  life  among  the  poor  whites  of  the 
Tennessee  mountains.  There  are  illustrations  by  F.  A.  Car¬ 
ter.  In  her  Rare  Old  Chums  (Boston :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
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[1898],  D,  pp.  5-99,  cl.  50c),  Miss  Dromgoole  tells  the  story 
of  a  little  girl  and  an  old  man  who  became  fast  friends,  the 
girl  taking  the  place  of  a  son  who  had  been  lost.  She  learns 
to  whistle  and  tramp  the  fields  by  his  side  and  protects  him 
like  his  son.  The  illustrations  are  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry. 
Messrs.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  (Boston),  publish  her  A  boy's 
battle,  (1898,  pp.  91,  D,  cl.  50c,  illus.),  and  Cinch  and  other 
stories:  tales  of  Tennessee  ([1898],  D,  pp.  362,  cl.  $1.25).  This 
book  contains :  Cinch ;  The  leper  of  the  Cumberlands ;  Old 
Hickory’s  ball ;  A  scrap  of  college  lore ;  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  brief  day ;  A  parable  of  four  talents ;  Sweet  ’lasses ;  A 
grain  of  gold ;  A  day  in  Asia ;  A  humble  advocate ;  Tappine. 

The  Official  History  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition, 
May  to  October,  1897,  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a 
sumptuous  quarto  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Dudley 
and  G.  H.  Baskette,  committee  on  publication  with  Herman 
Justi,  as  editor  and  official  historian  (Nashville:  [Brandon 
Printing  Company],  1898,  Q,  pp.  495,  $5.00).  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  a  reproduction  in  colors  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
which  was  modeled  on  the  Parthenon.  The  text  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  brief  survey  of  Tennessee  history.  There  are 
many  illustrations  of  prominent  leaders. 

Kentucky. — The  Polytechnic  Society,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  issued  a  report,  dated  1898,  dealing  with  the  efforts, 
likely  to  be  successful,  to  merge  the  Society  into  a  Public 
Library  for  Louisville,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  annual 
appropriation  from  the  city  council,  by  interest  from  en¬ 
dowment,  and  by  membership  fees. 

A  Kentucky  woman,  Kate  Goldsboro  McDowell,  has 
lately  wooed  the  poetic  muse  in  Unfolding  Leaves  of  Tender 
Thought  (Louisville,  Ky. :  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.). 

The  Choir  Invisible,  by  James  Lane  Allen,  has  reached  its 
hundredth  thousand  (Macmillan).  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Allen  is  at  work  on  what  he  considers  the  first  novel  of  his 
fife,  involving  the  humor,  the  frankness  and  the  seriousness 
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of  all  his  three  chief  works,  blending  and  contrasting  town 
and  country  life 

Miss  Eleanor  T.  Kinkead,  a  Kentucky  woman  who  has 
been  contributing  to  literature  for  several  years,  has  made 
a  story  of  Kentucky  life  and  character  in  Florida  Alexander; 
A  Kentucky  Girl  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  D,  pp. 
276,  $1.00).  The  basis  is  the  old  contrast  between  the  North 
and  South,  a  northern  professor  being  attracted  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  Southern  belle,  with  minor  interest  added  by  negro 
characters  with  their  dialect,  which  is  said  to  be  faithfully 
rendered. 

Thos.  Speed,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  published  The  Speed 
Family ,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  family  during 
the  entire  period  that  it  has  been  in  America.  The  founder 
of  the  family  was  John  Speed,  the  English  historian,  born 
in  1552.  His  great-grandson,  James  Speed,  came  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  family  has  had  one 
cabinet  member  in  the  person  of  James  Speed,  Lincoln’s 
attorney  general. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  there  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
a  gentleman  who  was  claimed  by  many  to  be  the  equal  of 
Eugene  Field  in  humor,  in  pathos,  in  parody,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  of  the  breezy  West  in  his  productions.  Lately 
his  poems  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  book  form,  with 
an  introduction  by  John  McGovern  and  a  biography  by 
Opie  Read,  under  the  title  Ben  King's  Verse  (Chicago: 
Forbes  &  Co.,  illus.,  D,  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  292,  $1.25). 
This  is  called  the  second  edition,  but  it  is  really  the  first,  as 
the  one  issued  in  1894,  shortly  after  King’s  death,  was  much 
smaller  and  privately  circulated  only. 

The  most  widely  quoted  martial  elegy  in  the  English 
language  has  at  last  received  fitting  treatment  and  been  au¬ 
thoritatively  fixed  in  form  and  word  for  future  readers.  Mr. 
George  W.  Ranck  has  done  this,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
Theodore  O’Hara,  in  his  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  and  its 
Author  (Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  cloth,  pp.  73,  illus- 
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trated,  $1.00).  The  little  volume  also  contains  two  other 
poems  by  O’Hara,  “The  Old  Pioneer”  and  “The  Sound  of  a 
Voice  that  is  Still.*  Very  properly,  the  larger  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  O’Hara,  the  longest  and  most 
reliable  in  existence.  O’Hara  was  a  soldier  by  instinct,  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  having  followed  Walker 
into  Central  America,  and  having  taken  part  in  the  Civil 
War.  Endowed  with  poetic  feeling  his  active  life  on  field 
and  in  camp  was  a  special  preparation  for  his  work  as  inter¬ 
preter  and  voice  for  the  glory  of  a  soldier’s  death.  He  was 
almost  as  critical  of  his  own  work  as  Tennyson  or  Gray. 
Even  during  the  excitement  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  several  times  to  prune  and  trim  his  expressions  in  the 
original  of  his  great  poem,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Mobile  Register  in  1858.  His  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  cut  out  the  local  allusions  so  that  his  song  could  serve 
for  almost  any  warriors.  He  continued  to  prune  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  left  what  he  considered 
the  perfect  shape  in  the  hands  of  his  sister.  Mr..  Ranck  has 
had  the  use  of  all  these  revisions  in  composing  his  interest¬ 
ing  volume. 
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Bronze  Bust  or  Poe. — The  Poe  Memorial  Association 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  will  probably  push  to  conclu¬ 
sion  during  the  session  of  1898-99  the  task  it  has  under¬ 
taken  of  erecting  a  large  bronze  bust  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  for  the 
new  library.  The  President  of  the  Association  is  Dr.  C. 
W.  Kent,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Prof.  James  A. 
Harrison. 

Winchester  Monument. — On  October  19th,  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  the  State  monument  to  the  New  Yorkers  killed 
at  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  was  dedicated.  It 
stands  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  National  Ceme¬ 
tery,  a  shaft  of  worked  granite  34  feet  high,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  on  two  bronze  plates  set  on  the  east  and  west 
sides.  The  formal  address  was  delivered  by  Major  Curtis, 
of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  and  a  poem  was  contributed  by  Miss  Ada 
M.  Fitts,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Portraits. — Mr.  Leiper  M.  Robinson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Va.,  has  for  sale  an  original,  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Governor  Spotswood  of  great  historical  interest. 
This  portrait,  until  a  few  year  ago,  hung  on  the  walls  of 
'‘Chelsea,”  the  home  and  residence  of  Bernard  Moore,  Esq., 
in  King  William  county,  Va.  Mr.  Moore  married  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Spotswood.  In  the  background 
of  the  portrait  there  is  a  representation  of  Blenheim  Castle, 
Spotswood  having  served  as  general  of  division  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Blenheim.  Mr.  Robinson  has  also  for  sale  portraits 
of  Dorothea  Spotswood,  daughter  of  the  Governor ;  also  of 
Augustine  Moore  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth ;  of  Thomas 
Moore ;  of  Mrs.  Clark,  governess  in  the  Moore  family ;  and 
of  the  London  merchant,  Mr.  Ainsworth.  All  these  por¬ 
traits  were  from  life,  and  for  years  were  preserved  at  Chel¬ 
sea. 
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Monument  to  Union  Soldiers  in  Washington. — 
Congress  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  designate  an  eligible  site  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
monument  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Union  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  served  from  1861  to  1865.  This  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Reunion  Monument  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized  in  1892.  Its  work  until  the  passage  of  this 
law  was  preliminary  merely,  but  now  collecting  has  been 
begun,  and  will  go  on  until  means  sufficient  are  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument. 

Tucker  Memorial  Hall. — The  plans  submitted  by  W. 
G.  McDowell,  an  architect  of  Lexington,  for  the  proposed 
Memorial  Hall  in  memory  of  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Tucker, 
have  been  adopted.  The  hall  will  be  erected  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  plans  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  massive  two-story  native  blue  limestone  structure, 
with  trimmings  of  Kentucky  blue  stone.  In  the  memorial 
hall  proper  will  be  placed  the  bust  of  Mr.  Tucker,  which  is 
now  being  prepared  by  E.  P.  Valentine,  the  Virginia  sculp¬ 
tor.  There  will  be  rooms  for  the  law  professors,  for  reading, 
and  the  library.  The  building  will  cost  about  $30,000. 

Death  of  Miss  Winnie  Davis. — At  noon,  September 
18,  1898,  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  the  late  Jefferson 
Davis,  ex-President  of  the  Confederacy,  died  in  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  Hotel,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.  The  remains  were 
interred  by  the  side  of  her  father  in  Hollywood  Cemetery, 
at  Richmond,  with  ceremonies  befitting  her  station  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  birth.  She  was  known  as  the  “Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy/’  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Suitable  resolutions  and  memorial  exercises  have  been 
adopted  by  the  several  organizations  of  the  Veterans,  the 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
A  movement  is  being  projected  looking  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  her  memory. 

Fifth  Convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. — The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United 
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Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  held  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  November  io,  n  and  12,  1898,  in  a  session  both  pleas¬ 
ing  and  profitable.  Many  things  of  importance  on  the  his¬ 
torical  side  engaged  the  delegates.  The  next  reunion  will 
be  held  in  November,  1899,  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Kate 
Cabell  Currie,  of  Texas;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Forney,  of  Arkansas;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Plane,  of  Georgia;  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  John  P. 
Hickman,  of  Tennessee;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Meares,  of  North  Carolina;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
of  Georgia.  A  full  record  of  the  proceedings  is  contained 
in  the  Lost  Cause ,  Louisville,  November,  1898. 

Fort  Sumter. — In  the  Atlanta  Journal,  of  August  27th, 
it  is  stated  that  two  very  interesting  Confederate  relics  are  in 
that  city  in  the  keeping  of  Col.  Geo.  W.  Scott ;  the  original 
order  of  Beauregard  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  Shenan¬ 
doah’s  flag,  which  floated  several  months  after  the  surrender 
of  the  land  forces.  These  memorials  were  on  exhibition  in 
Atlanta  by  the  Reunion  Association.  In  Gen.  Corbin’s 
office  in  the  War  Department,  Washington,  is  a  section  of 
the  flagstaff  from  which  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
Fort  Sumter  when  the  garrison  stationed  there  struck  its 
colors,  April  14,  1861,  and  left  the  fort  in  possession  of  the 
Confederates.  Major  Robert  Anderson  was  in  command 
of  the  famous  fort  when  it  surrendered  and  with  his  own 
hands  hauled  down  the  colors,  but  four  years  later,  after  he 
had  won  his  spurs  and  ranked  as  a  major  general,  he  raised 
the  flag  on  the  same  staff,  from  which  he  had  lowered  it  four 
years  earlier. 

Women  or  Alabama. — The  women  of  Alabama  are  mak¬ 
ing  splendid  progress  along  all  lines  of  business  and  intel¬ 
lectual  work.  The  universities  are  open  to  them  as  stu¬ 
dents.  A  Polytechnic  and  Industrial  School  at  Montevallo, 
with  over  four  hundred  pupils,  is  in  successful  operation. 
They  are  permitted  under  the  law  to  hold  the  positions  of 
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notary  public  and  register  in  chancery.  The  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the 
Daughters  of  Rebecca,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  are  flourishing  organizations.  Clubs  exist  in  almost 
every  village  and  city,  and  a  central  federation  unifies  all. 
Only  recently,  December  7,  1898,  the  Ladies’  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation  witnessed  the  unveiling  at  Montgomery  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  of  the  State, 
erected  by  their  zeal  and  devotion.  The  press  exponents  of 
their  work  are  The  New  Era,  a  weekly  paper  conducted  at 
Birmingham  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Ball,  and  Woman's  Work, 
Montgomery,  a  beautiful  monthly  quarto,  the  third  number 
of  which  appeared  in  November,  1898,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Evalyn  Fitzpatrick. 

Confederate  Graves. — Great  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  President  McKinley’s  speech  in  Atlanta,  December 
14th,  before  the  Georgia  Legislature,  which  will  be  of 
marked  significance  in  the  history  of  the  fraternization  of  the 
two  sections  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  following 
proposition  especially  touched  the  Southern  heart : 

“Every  soldier’s  grave  made  during  our  unfortunate  Civil 
War  is  a  tribute  to  American  valor.  And  while,  when  those 
graves  were  made,  we  differed  widely  about  the  future  of  this 
government,  the  differences  were  long  ago  settled  by  the 
arbitrament  of  arms — and  the  time  has  now  come  in  the 
evolution  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  when  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  we  should  share  with 
you  in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

“The  cordial  feeling  now  happily  existing  between  the 
North  and  South  prompts  this  gracious  act,  and  if  it  needed 
further  justification  it  is  found  in  the  gallant  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  the  flag  so  conspicuously  shown  in  the  year  just 
passed  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  heroic  dead.” 

Education  in  Louisiana. — Gov.  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne, 
writing  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  some 
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queries  in  regard  to  the  new  cession  says,  dated  “Near 
Natchez,  August  24th,  1803 

“What  public  schools  and  colleges  have  they?  Can  the  inhabitants 
generally  read  and  write? 

Answer: 

I  understand  that  there  is  one  public  school  at  New  Orleans,  sup¬ 
ported  principally  by  the  King;  but  it  is  of  little  general  use,  being 
engrossed  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  of 
the  island.  There  is  also  a  nunnery- at  the  same  place.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  still  continues  to  furnish  young 
females  with  boarding  and  tuition.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write:  the  information  of  few  of 
them  extends  beyond  these  acquirements.” 

Descendant  oe  Priscieea  Arden. — Sometime  since  a 
statement  was  made  by  the  Society  of  New  England  Women 
that  there  was  to  be  found  no  descendant  of  Priscilla  Alden. 
This  was  soon  shown  to  be  incorrect,  attention  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  Priscilla  Mullens  Alden,  a  little  twelve  year 
old  girl,  ninth  in  descent  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullens,  was  now’ living  in  the  old  Alden  homestead  at  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  which  was  built  in  1653. 

In  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  there  are  other  descendants.  The 
line  of  Miss  Abby  Hogan  is  here  given : 

1.  John  Alden,  m.  Priscilla  Mullens,  and  had: 

2.  Ruth  Alden  who  m.  John  Bass,  and  had: 

3.  Hannah  Bass,  who  m.  Joseph  Adams,  and  had: 

4.  Ebenezer  Adams,  who  m.  Ann  Boylston,  and  had: 

5.  Zabdiel  Adams  (bro.  of  Pres.  John  Adams),  who  m.  Elizabeth 

Stearns,  and  had: 

6.  Elizabeth  Adams,  who  m.  Dr.  Peter  Snow,  and  had: 

7.  Henry  Adams  Snow,  who  m.  Abby  Hazard,  and  had: 

8.  Caroline  Snow,  who  m.  A.  P.  Hogan,  and  had: 

9.  Miss  Abby  Hogan  who  with  her  mother  resides  at  Tuscaloosa, 

Ala. 

The  Adams  pedigree,  showing  this  descent,  will  be  found 
in  Andrew  N.  Adams’  Genealogical  History  of  Henry  Adams, 
of  Braintree,  etc.  Henry  Snow,  b.  in  1798,  and  d.  1864,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  came,  with  his  brother  Zabdiel 
Snow  to  Tuscaloosa  in  1822.  Here  they  both  lived  and  died. 
Sketches  of  them  are  contained  in  William  Russell  Smith’s 
Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life  [in  Alabama'],  1889,  pp.  126- 
130. 
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North  Carolina  Historical  Society. — In  the  last 
number  of  the  Publications  reference  was  made  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  historical  society  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  which 
the  new  organization  was  inadvertantly  confused  with  an 
older  one  which  has  a  chartered  right  to  the  above  name. 
Anent  this  matter,  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  the  cultured  and 
scholarly  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  writes  the  Secretary : 

“The  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1832, 
chap.  63.  (p.  54).  James  Iredell  is  the  first  named,  David  L,.  Swain 
the  next.  No  locality  named.  When  Gov.  Swain  came  here  in  1835 
he  brought  the  Society  with  him  and  had  many  meetings,  the  fac¬ 
ulty  being  the  chief  members.  He  accumulated  old  books,  news¬ 
papers  and  MSS,  many  of  which  were  published  in  and  furnished 
materials  for  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine.  He  died  and 
the  faculty  were  scattered. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  N.  C.  in  1875  it  was  deemed  best 
to  have  a  new  charter.  You  will  find  this  in  laws  of  i874-’5  (Private 
laws),  chap.  27.  Wm.  A.  Graham  is  the  first  named.  Mrs.  Spencer 
is  a  member.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
North  Carolina.  The  act  declares  that  they  succeed  to  the  papers, 
&c.,  of  the  late  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina.  I  did  not  then 
know  of  the  Act  of  1832  and  so  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  late  his¬ 
torical  society  accurately.  We  have  many  of  the  books  and  papers. 

The  organization  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  kept  up  since  1874.  Two  strenuous  efforts,  perhaps  three,  were 
made  to  get  the  people  of  the  State  interested.  Thirteen  joined  and 
paid  $1  each.  At  present  no  fee  is  charged. 

Alabama  Historical  Society  and  Historical  Com¬ 
mission. — A  bill  has  passed  the  Alabama  Assembly  provid¬ 
ing  $250  annually  for  two  years  for  the  use  of  the  Alabama 
Historical  Society.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
3.  The  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Society’s  Trans¬ 
actions  to  be  published  this  year  will  be  found  in  the  Book 
Notes. 

This  Society  was  organized  July  8,  1850,  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Chancellor  Alexander  Bowie  was  elected  president.  Among 
the  distinguished  men  who  assisted  in  forming  the  Society 
were  Bishop  N.  H.  Cobbs,  Col.  A.  J.  Pickett,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gar¬ 
land,  E.  D.  King,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Washington  Moody,  Dr. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,  J.  T.  Wallace,  Esq. ;  Judge  J.  J.  Ormond 
and  Prof.  M.  Tuomey.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held 
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July  14,  1851,  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  for  about  ten  years  with  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larity.  In  1852  it  was  incorporated.  During  the  war  all 
work  was  suspended,  and  many  of  the  papers  were  taken 
away  and  destroyed.  It  was  not  until  1874,  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Foster,  who  had  been  the  first  secre¬ 
tary,  that  a  revival  was  effected.  For  some  time  there  was 
great  interest,  and  in  this  period  the  Alabama  Historical  Re¬ 
porter  had  a  brief  existence.  Enthusiasm,  however,  did  not 
long  continue,  and  recently  very  little  has  been  done  except 
to  keep  up  a  nominal  organization.  Excepting  the  Reporter , 
which  consisted  of  twenty-nine  numbers,  1879-1885,  the  en¬ 
tire  issues  of  the  Society  comprise  but  seven  pamphlets,  1850- 
1898.  Under  the  new  management  competent  persons  will 
be  sought  out  and  induced  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
reminiscences,  county  and  town  histories,  biographies, 
genealogies  and  institutional  studies.  Direct  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  the  formation  of  local  or  special  historical 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Special  steps  will  be 
taken  to  secure  the  preparation  of  histories  of  the  various 
commands  from  Alabama  in  all  wars. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  its  Transactions  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  an  Ala¬ 
bama  Historical  Commission.  The  amount  of  good  that 
such  a  commission  may  do  is  incalculable.  This  act  pro¬ 
vides  : 

“That  the  president  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  appoint  five  persons  from  the  membership  of  said  society 
who  shall  constitute  the  Alabama  Historical  Commission  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  without  compensation,  to  make  a  full,  detailed  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  examination  of  all  of  the  sources  and  materials,  manuscript,  doc¬ 
umentary  and  record,  of  the  history  of  Alabama  from  the  earliest 
times  whether  in  domestic  or  foreign  archives  or  repositories,  or  in 
private  hands,  including  the  records  of  Alabama  troops  in  all  wars 
in  which  they  have  participated  and  also  of  the  location  and  present 
condition  of  battle  fields,  historic  houses  and  buildings  and  other 
places  and  things  of  historic  interest  and  importance  in  the  State  and 
the  said  commission  shall  embody  the  result  of  said  examination  in 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama  prior  to  the  next  en¬ 
suing  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  an  account  of  the  then 
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condition  of  historical  work  in  the  State  and  with  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  may  be  desirable. 

“Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  on  the  receipt  of  said  report, 
the  Governor  shall  cause  1,000  copies  thereof  to  be  printed  and 
bound  in  cloth,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  society,  the  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  to  be  paid  for  as  other  public  printing  and  binding;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  shall  submit  said  report  to  the  ensuing  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  a  plan  for  permanently  fostering  historic  interest 
and  the  preservation  of  the  records,  archives  and  history  of  the  State. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
State,  county  and  municipal  officials  in  Alabama  to  make  prompt 
and  full  replies  and  answers  supplying  all  facts  and  data  desired  iu 
relation  to  the  records,  books  and  papers  of  their  respective  offices, 
upon  application  therefor  by  the  said  commission;  and  their  failure, 
neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.” 

The  President  of  the  Society,  under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  has  appointed  the  following  commission:  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  of  Carrollton,  chairman;  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Wyman,  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  Col.  Sam  Will  John,  of  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  Hon.  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  of  Mobile,  and  Prof.  Charles 
C.  Thach,  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Confederate  Monument  at  Montgomery,  Ada. — On 
December  7,  1898,  a  monument  to  the  Confederacy’s  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors  was  unveiled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  The 
war  had  hardly  ended  when  this  movement  was  instituted. 
Desultory  effort  which  had  accumulated  considerable  funds, 
gave  place  to  the  Monument  Association,  incorporated  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1885.  In  April,  1886,  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  laid 
the  corner  stone.  Later  this  Association  gave  way  to  the 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  which  completed  the  work. 
There  were  recitations  and  songs,  with  orations  by  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  Goode  Jones,  Messrs.  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  Ben.  H. 
Screws,  Jefferson  M.  Falkner  and  Hilary  A.  Herbert.  The 
base  of  the  monument  consists  of  four  successive  layers  of 
stone,  the  lowest  of  which  is  about  thirty-five  feet  square. 
These  four  base  blocks  form  a  series  of  steps  leading  up  to 
four  pedestals  at  each  one  of  the  four  faces.  Upon  each 
pedestal  is  a  statue,  the  four  statues  emblematical  of  the 
four  branches  of  the  service  commemorated:  the  infantry, 
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the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and  the  marine.  From  a  common 
center  within  these  surrounding  figures,  rises  a  circular  shaft 
of  stone  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  the  base  being  thirty-six 
inches  and  the  apex  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower 
section  of  the  shaft  forms  a  sculptured  drum,  a  circular  bas- 
relief  representing  a  military  march.  A  Corinthian  cap  sur¬ 
mounts  the  shaft.  Upon  this  pinnacle  rests  a  female  figure 
in  bronze  typifying  patriotism  and  the  womanhood  of  the 
South  as  well.  In  one  hand  the  figure  upholds  a  broken 
flag,  and  with  the  other  tenders  a  sword  to  her  sons  as  if 
sending  them  forth  in  defense  of  the  flag.  The  figure  is  ten 
feet  high,  these  making  the  monument  reach  upward  alto¬ 
gether  more  than  eighty  feet  Inscriptions,  with  patriotic 
sentiments,  appear  in  suitable  places.  A  full  description  of 
the  monument,  with  all  of  the  orations  in  full,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser ,  December  8,  1898. 

Lewis-Wirris. — Information  is  desired  by  R.  H.  Willis, 
Esq.,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  as  to  descendants  in  all  lines  of 
Howell  Lewis,  and  also  of  Francis  and  Sarah  Willis,  early 
settlers  of  upper  North  Carolina. 

Harvey. — Mrs.  Edward  D.  Latta,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is 
anxious  to  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  the  Harvey 
family  of  Perquimans  county,  N.  C.,  and  to  know  if  they  are 
connected  with  James  Harvey,  who  founded  the  Georgia 
family  of  that  name. 

Sinks. — Mrs.  Julia  Lee  Sinks,  Austin,  Tex.,  asks  if 
George  Ross,  the  David  Ross,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  who 
cast  the  first  Franklin  stone,  being  brothers,  are  related  to 
the  George  Ross,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independece?  Also,  if  the  Mrs.  Bettie  Ross, 
who  made  the  first  flag,  was  kin  to  either?  And  still  fur¬ 
ther,  if  either  branch  of  the  Ross  Clan  of  Scotland,  had  for 
a  crest,  a  fighting  cock  ?  The  Rose  branch  being  one. 

Custis-DansiE. — G.  C.  Callahan,  Esq.,  671  Bullitt  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  collecting  data  and  material  for 
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a  genealogy  of  the  Custis  and  inter-related  families.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  especially  desired  as  to  descendants  of  Frances 

Custis,  who  married  (i)  Capt. - Dansie  (Dancy),  (2) - 

Winch.  The  descending  Custis  line  is  as  follows :  1.  Ed¬ 
mund  Custis,  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  m.  — . ;  2.  John 
Custis,  of  Rotterdam,  m.  Joane  Powell;  3.  John  Custis 
(1630-1696),  of  Arlington,  m.  (1)  Elizabeth  Robinson,  (2) 
Alicia — ,  and  (3)  Tabitha  Scarbrough,  and  by  the  1st  mar. 
had  :  4.  John  Custis,  of  Wilsonia,  m.  (1)  Margaret  Michael ; 
(2)  Sarah  Lyttleton,  and  by  the  1st  mar.  had:  5.  John  Cus¬ 
tis,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  m.  Frances  Parke;  6.  This  last 
couple  had  (1)  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  who  m.  Martha  Dan- 
dridge  (afterwards  Mrs.  George  Washington),  and  (2)  Fran¬ 
ces  Parke  Custis,  who  m.  (1)  Capt. - Dansie,  and  (2) - 

Winch. 
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ghaT®  used  Rlpa23  Tabules  with  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  them. 
Have  been  troubled  for  about  three  years  with 
what  I  called  bilious  attacks  coming  on  regularly 
once  a  week.  Was  told  by  different  physicians 
that  it  was  caused  by  bad  teeth,  of  which  I  had 
several.  I  had  the  teeth  extracted,  but  the  at¬ 
tacks  continued.  I  had  seen  advertisements  of 
Ripans  Tabules  in  all  the  papers  but  had  no  faith 
in  them,  but  about  six  weeks  since  a  friend  in¬ 
duced  me  to  try  them.  Have  taken  but  two  of  the 
small  5  cent  boxes  of  the  Tabules  and  have  had 
no  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  Have  never  given  a 
testimonial  for  anything  before,  but  the  great 
amount  of  good  which  I  believe  has  been  done  me 
by  Ripans  Tabules  Induces  me  to  add  mine  to  the 
many  testimonials  you  doubtless  have  in  your 


possession  now. 


A.  T.  Da  Witt. 


I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from  constipatie 

for  over  fl\e  years.  Notuing  gave  me  any  relle 
My  feet  and  legs  and  abdomen  wero  bloated 
I  could  not  wear  shoes  on  my  feet  and  only  a  Iooe 
dress.  I  saw  Ripans  Tabules  advertised  In 
daily  paper,  bought  some  and  took  them  as  dlree 
ed.  Have  taken  them  about  three  weeks  and  ther 
is  such  a  change !  I  am  not  constipated  any  mo: 
and  I  owe  it  ail  to  Ripans  Tabules.  Iam  thirty 
seven  years  old,  have  no  occupation,  only  m 
household  duties  and  nursing  my  sick  husbam 
He  has  had  the  dropsy  and  I  am  trying  Ri[ 
Tabules  for  him.  He  feels  some  better  but  It  wl 
take  some  time,  he  has  been  sick  so  long.  Yo 
may  use  my  letter  and  name  as  you  like. 

Mrs.  Mart  Gorman  Clam*. 


2  want  to  inform  you, 
In  words  of  highest 
praise,  of  the  benefit 
I  have  derived  from 
Ripans  Tabules.  I  am  a 
professional  nurse  and 
in  this  profession  a  clear 
head  Is  always  needed. 
Ripans  Tabules  does  it. 
After  one  of  my  cases  I 
foundmyself  completely 
run  down.  Aotingonthe 
advice  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bow¬ 
er,  Ph.  G.,  588  Newark 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  I  took 
Ripans  Tabules  with 
grand  results. 

Miss  Bessie  Wisdman. 


Mother  was  troubled 
with  heartburn  and 
sleeplessness,  caused  by 
indigestion,  for  a  good 
many  year3.  One  day 
she  saw  a  testimonial 
in  the  paper  indorsing 
Ripans  Tabules.  She 
determined  to  give  them 
a  trial,  was  greatly 
relieved  by  their  use 
and  now  takes  the 
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I  have  been  suffering  from  headaches  ev< 
since  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  could  never  ride  iu 
car  or  go  into  a  orowdt. 
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place  without  getting 
headache  and  sick  at  n 
stomach.  I  heard aboi 
Ripans  Tabules  from  a 
aunt  of  mine  who  wi 
taking  them  for  catarr 
of  the  stomach.  She  ha 
found  such  relief  fro: 
their  uso  she  advised  ir 
to  take  them  too,  and 
have  been  doing  so  slnt 
last  October,  and  wl 
say  they  have  complet 
ly  cured  my  headache 
I  am  twenty-nine  yea 
old.  You  are  welcon 
to  use  this  test  1  monk 
Mrs.  J.  Brookmtu. 


Tabules  regularly.  She  keeps  a  few  cartons  Ripans 
Tabules  in  the  house  and  says  she  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  them.  The  heartburn  and  sleeplessness  have 
disappeared  with  the  indigestion  which  wp.s 
formerly  so  great  a  burden  for  her.  Our  whole 
family  take  the  Tabules  regularly,  especially  after 
a  hearty  meal.  My  mother  is  fifty  years  of  age 
and  Is  enjoying  the  bestof  health  and  spirits  ;  also 
eats  hearty  meals,  an  impossibility  before  she 
took  Ripans  Tabules.  Anton  H.  Blaukhn. 


My  seven-year-old  b< 
suffered  with  pains 
his  head,  constlpatk 
and  complained  of 
stomach.  He  could  n 
eat  like  children  of  t 
age  do  and  what  1 
did  eat  did  not  agr 
with  him.  HowastU 
and  of  a  saffron  cole 


Reading  corns  of  the  testimonials  In  favor 
Ripans  Tabules,  I  tried  them.  Ripans  Tabules  n 
oaiy  relieved  but  actually  cured  my  youngstt 
the  headaches  have  disappeared,  bowels  are 
good  condition  and  ho  never  complains  of 
stomach.  Ho  is  now  a  red,  chubby -faced  boy.  T1 
wonderful  change  I  attribute  to  Ripans  Taboli 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  benefit  any  one  (fr< 
the  cradle  to  old  age)  if  taken  according  to  din 
tions.  E.  W.  PRic* 


A  new  style  packet  containing  ten  ripans  tabules  packed  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  si 
at  some  drug  stores— fob  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  0 
dozen  of  the  flve-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  RlPi 
Chemical  Company,  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York— or  a  single  carton  (tzn  tad  tiles)  will  be  sent  for  five  cec 
Ripans  Tabules  may  also  be  had  of  some  grocers,  general  storekeepers,  news  agents  and  at  some  liauor  stoi 
and  barber  shops.  They  banish  pain,  induce  sleep  and  prolong  life.  One  gives  relief. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  TEXAS  EMPRE- 

SARIO.* 

By  Lestrr  G.  Bugbrr. 


“I  had  an  ignorant,  whimsical  selfish  and  suspicious  set 
of  rulers  over  me  to  keep  good  natured,  a  perplexed  and 
confused  colonization  law  to  execute,  and  an  unruly  set 
of  North  American  frontier  republicans  to  controul  who 
felt  that  they  were  sovereigns  *  *  *  Added  to  all  this, 

I  was  poor,  destitute  of  capital.”!  In  such  language 
Stephen  Austin  summed  up  the  chief  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  meet  and  overcome  in  his  administration  of  the 
Texas  colony  that  bore  his  name. ft 


*The  term  empresario  was  applied  to  one  who  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Mexican  government  to  introduce  a  specified 
number  of  families  into  the  country  as  colonists;  it  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  contractors  with  the  government,  but  it  is  used 
throughout  this  paper  in  the  above  mentioned  sense. 

fAustin  to  William  H.  Wharton,  April  24,  1829  —Austin  Papers 
(Collection  of  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  Quintana,  Texas),  A  32. 

ffEarly  in  1821,  Moses  Austin  obtained  permission  to  introduce 
three  hundred  colonists  into  Texas;  after  his  death  his  son 
Stephen  took  the  father’s  place  and  led  the  first  colonists  into  the 
province  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  Revolution  in 
Mexico  threatened  the  existence  of  the  colony,  but  Austin  repaired 
to  the  capital  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  his  grant  confirmed 
by  the  republican  government.  He  returned  to  the  colony  in  Au- 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  all  the 
problems  which  were  set  for  Austin’s  solving;  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject, — to  recount 
the  dangers  that  lurked  in  drouth  and  fever,  to  narrate  the 
thrilling  experiences  of  the  colonists  in  their  frequent  wars 
with  the  Indians,  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  settlers 
towards  the  Mexican  government,  and  to  describe  the 
patient  efforts  of  Austin  to  win  and  retain  for  his  people 
the  confidence  and  favor  of  those  who  ruled,  or  even  to 
mention  the  multitude  of  other  and  perhaps  less  important 
trials  which  harassed  the  pains-taking,  conscientious  founder 
of  the  colony.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  colony  which 
arose  out  of  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  and  out  of  Austin’s  dealings  with  “frontier 
republicans  who  felt  that  they  were  sovereigns.” 

The  scope  of  this  paper  will  be  limited  to  the  seven  years 
from  1821  to  1828,  during  which  Austin  was  the  almost 
absolute  ruler  of  the  colony.  For  convenience  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  internal  difficulties  which  confronted  Austin  during 
the  years  mentioned  will  be  discussed  under  the  following 
heads  and  in  the  order  named :  (1)  The  difficulties  which 

grew  out  of  contracts  made  by  Austin  with  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  12J  cents  per  acre  for  their 
lands,  (2)  The  troubles  which  arose  from  doubts  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  colonists  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Austin’s  authority  to  grant  lands,  collect  fees,  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  (3)  The  dissatisfaction  of 
certain  settlers  because  Austin,  for  special  reasons,  made 

gust,  1823,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  invested  with  au¬ 
thority,  civil  and  military,  to  rule  the  colony  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  saw  fit  to  extend  the  laws  of  Mexico  over  it.  From  his  re¬ 
turn  the  settlement  grew  steadily  in  population  and  soon  became 
a  prosperous  community  of  many  thousand  inhabitants;  in  the 
meantime,  Austin  made  several  contracts  to  introduce  additional 
families.  In  1828,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas  went  into  effect  in  the  colony  and  Austin  resigned  his  au¬ 
thority  into  the  hands  of  the  constitutional  ayuntamiento. 
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larger  grants  to  some  than  to  others,  and  (4)  The  danger 
which  grew  out  of  the  appearance  of  certain  bad  characters 
in  the  colony  and  out  of  their  expulsion  by  the  empresario. 

I.  The:  1 ce:nt  Contracts. — When  Austin  first  visited 
Texas  in  1821,  he  submitted  to  the  governor  a  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  lands  to  his  followers  which  received 
that  official’s  approval.  On  his  return  to  New  Orleans 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  advertised  his  undertaking 
extensively  and  published  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
receive  intending  colonists  into  the  three  hundred  families 
that  he  was  allowed  to  introduce  into  Texas.  In  all  these 
advertisements  he  stated  explicitly  that  the  settlers  must 
pay  him  12^  cents  per  acre  for  their  land  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  such  payment,  they  would  be  relieved  from 
all  charges  incidental  to  obtaining  their  titles.*  He  and  his 
agents  drew  up  a  great  many  contracts  with  intending 
settlers  on  these  terms,  and  when  the  Americans  reached 
their  new  homes  in  Texas  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  contracts  were  valid  and  would  be  adhered  to. 

Austin  tells  us  that  all  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor  of  Texas ;  that  official  had  received  infor¬ 
mation  and  full  details  of  the  contracts,  both  by  letter  from 
Austin  in  November,  1821,  and  by  newspapers  sent  him 
from  New  Orleans. f  He  made  no  objection  to  any  of  these 
conditions  and  thus  gave  at  least  his  tacit  approval  to  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  contracts. 

For  a  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  the 
payment  of  the  12-J-  cents  per  acre.  No  titles,  however,  were 
issued  to  the  settlers  during  1822  or  1823  ;  for  these  were  the 
dark  days  of  the  settlement  and  Austin  was  in  Mexico  de¬ 
fending  his  claim  to  the  Texas  grant  before  each  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  which  the  fortunes  of  revolution  raised  to  power. 
When  he  returned  to  Texas  in  the  summer  of  1823,  he 

*  Form  of  Contract. — Austin  Papers,  C  5. 

Austin’s  explanation  of  his  contracts  with  the  settlers,  June  5, 
1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  13. 

t  Ibid. 
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brought  with  him  the  final  confirmation  of  his  grant  and  in¬ 
structions  to  the  executive  of  Texas  to  proceed  with  the 
distribution  of  lands  to  the  colonists.  More  than  that,  Aus¬ 
tin  had  promised  his  followers  only  640  acres  of  land,  with 
additional  amounts  to  men  who  came  with  families ;  he  now 
had  authority  to  issue  titles  to  every  family  for  a  princely 
estate  of  more  than  4,000  acres,  with  power  to  increase  the 
amount  at  will. 

He  still  considered  his  contracts  with  the  settlers  binding. 
On  his  return  to  Texas  in  1823,  he  addressed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  as  follows : 

“I  have  so  far  paid  all  the  expenses  attending  this  enter¬ 
prise  out  of  my  own  funds.  I  have  spent  much  time  and 
lost  much  property  on  the  coast  in  my  absence.  I  am  now 
engaged  in  surveying  the  land  and  must  pay  money  to  the 
surveyors  and  hands  employed,  besides  which  I  have  to 
pay  the  expences  of  the  commissioner,  and  heavy  expences 
attending  the  completion  and  recording  of  the  titles.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  convince  the  settlers  that  all  this 
cannot  be  done  without  some  aid  from  them,  but  as  regards 
this  point  they  may  expect  all  the  indulgence  possible. 
Those  who  have  the  means  must  pay  me  a  little  money  on 
recipt  of  their  titles,  from  those  who  fiave  not  money  I 
will  receive  any  kind  of  property  that  will  not  be  a  dead  loss 
to  me,  such  as  Horses,  Mules,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Peltry,  Furs, 
Beeswax,  Homemade  Cloth,  Dressed  deer  skins,  &c.  *  *  * 
I  will  sacrifice  my  own  interest  rather  than  distress  them 
for  one  cent  of  money.”* 

Soon  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Austin  proceeded  with 
the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  government,  the  Baron 
de  Bastrop,  to  visit  the  settlements  and  begin  the  work  of 
issuing  titles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Titles  were  then  issued 
as  Bastrop  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  Bexar;  what 
concerns  us  here,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  few  settle- 

*  Austin  to  J.  H.  Bell  and  others,  August  6,  1823. — Austin  Papers , 
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ments  then  visited  by  the  commissioner,  the  colonists  were 
told  that  the  original  contracts  were  still  in  force.* 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  at  least  till  August,  1823, 
the  government  of  Mexico  approved  the  contracts  made  by 
Austin  with  his  colonists  and  consequently  raised  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  charge  of  12^  cents  per  acre  on  all  lands  granted. 

But  difficulties  soon  arose.  The  same  law  which  pro¬ 
vided  such  splendid  estates  for  the  settlers,  also  liberally 
rewarded  the  empresario  by  promising  him  nearly  70,000 
acres  of  land  as  compensation  for  the  introduction  of  each 
200  families.  This  seemed  to  the  settlers  to  be  sufficient 
remuneration  for  Austin’s  outlay  and  they  began  to 
grumble  and  accuse  him  of  speculation.  Some  went  even 
further  and  accused  him  of  imposing  on  the  colonists  by 
demanding  payments  which  were  not  authorized  by  the 
government.  Such  suspicions  once  whispered  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  “North  American  frontier  republicans  who  felt 
that  they  were  sovereigns”  soon  ripened  into  conviction 
in  the  heart  of  many  a  man  who  would  have  fought  for  the 
principle  of  fair  trial  by  one’s  peers.  It  was  enough  that 
Austin  would  grow  doubly  rich  from  the  payment  by  the 
settlers  of  the  stipulated  price  for  land,  and  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  lavished  upon  him  by  a  prodigal  government. 
And  after  all,  it  was  the  government,  not  Austin,  who  gave 
them  their  land;  why  should  they  pay  him  for  it?f 

So,  many  of  the  settlers  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
until  May,  1824,  when  the  political  chief  of  Texas  issued 
an  order  practically  annulling  all  the  contracts  between 
Austin  and  his  colonists  and  substituting  a  schedule  of 
fixed  fees  for  defraying  the  cost  of  issuing  the  titles.!  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  schedule  the  colonists  were  now  required  to 

*Austin’s  explanation  of  his  contracts  with  the  settlers,  June  5, 
1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  13.  John  P.  Coles  to  Austin,  July  7,  1824. — 
Austin  Papers,  D  122. 

•{•Austin’s  explanation  of  his  contracts  with  his  settlers,  June  5, 
1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  15. 

^Statement  *  *  *  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  business  be¬ 
tween  S.  F.  Austin  and  the  late  J.  H.  Hawkins. — Austin  Papers . 
A  30. 
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pay  $192.50  in  fees  to  secure  complete  title  to  a  tract  of 
4,428  acres,  whereas  the  same  land  at  1 2\  cents  per  acre 
would  have  cost  nearly  three  times  that  amount.*  Austin 
felt  that  a  blow  had  been  dealt  to  the  material  interests  of 
the  colony.  He  knew  the  “sovereigns”  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  so  well  that  he  regarded  any  kind  of  taxation  for  local 
purposes,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  impracticable.  He 
found  himself  the  head  of  the  colony  with  almost  absolute 
power,  and  responsible  to  the  Mexican  government  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  its  affairs;  and  now  he  saw 
himself  deprived  of  his  only  source  of  revenue.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  governing  the  colony  were  necessarily  heavy ;  he 
wras  compelled  to  provide  expresses  to  carry  messages  to 
Bexar  and  to  his  subordinates  on  the  Brazos  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado  ;  he  was  forced  to  play  at  diplomacy  with  the  Indians 
while  the  colony  was  weak  and  presents  were  necessary  to 
keep  those  troublesome  neighbors  in  good  humor;  in  the 
event  of  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  furnish  ammunition  and  provisions  for  the 
expedition;  he  paid  a  secretary  and  clerk;  he  kept  open 
house  and  entertained  all  prospectors  who  came  to  inform 
themselves  about  Texas ;  he  furnished  guards  for  criminals 
and  suspects  who  were  ordered  out  of  the  colony  or  who 
were  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  at  Bexar; 
and  “besides  these  expenses,”  said  Austin,  “there  are  many 
others  which  cannot  be  mentioned,” — probably  presents  to 
officials  whose  Spanish  slowness  was  thus  quickened  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colony,  f  One  other  source  of  expense 
should  be  mentioned  here  to  Austin’s  credit.  He  asked  and 
received  special  permission  from  the  Mexican  government 
to  introduce  into  the  colony  the  American  method  of  record¬ 
ing  deeds.  He  paid  a  draughtsman  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 

*Copy  (translated)  of  schedule  of  fees,  undated. — Austin  Papers, 
C  6. 

■{•Statement  *  *  *  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  business  be¬ 
tween  S.  F.  Austin  and  the  late  J.  H.  Hawkins. — Austin  Papers, 
A  30. 

Recollections  of  Mrs.  - . — Austin  Papers,  S  37. 
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plot  the  tract  of  land  called  for  in  each  deed,  and  the  latter 
was  copied  into  the  record  without  charge  by  the  secretary, 
Samuel  M.  Williams.  The  great  expenses  which  Austin 
thus  voluntarily  incurred — estimated  by  him  at  $4,000.00 
per  year — must  forever  free  him  from  the  charge  of  unjustly 
speculating  on  his  colonists.  At  any  rate,  we  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  feelings,  when,  with  such  a  budget,  he  found 
himself  deprived  of  the  only  income  he  had  any  right  to 
regard  as  certain. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  hold  out  against  the  political 
chief  for  the  payment  of  the  I2-J  cents  per  acre;  he  drew 
up  a  lengthy  justification  of  his  course  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  government’s  agent  had 
recognized  his  contracts  as  valid;  he  was  even  disposed  to 
question  the  right  of  the  authorities  to  interfere — if  they 
could  cancel  one  private  contract,  why  not  another?  how 
could  the  settlers  feel  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  on  them?* 

The  matter  was  finally  adjusted,  however,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  The  largest  item  in  the  schedule 
of  fees,  which  took  the  place  of  Austin’s  contracts,  was 
$127.50  on  each  sitio,  which,  under  the  name  of  “judicial 
taxes,”  was  turned  over  to  Commissioner  Bastrop  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  labors.  The  commissioner  agreed  to  re¬ 
linquish  one-third  of  this  sum  to  the  empresario,  and  this 
arrangement  was  finally  accepted  by  Austin ;  there  the 
matter  should  have  ended. 

II.  Austin’s  Authority  Questioned. — But  it  did  not 
end  there.  The  seed  of  suspicion  once  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  “North  American  frontier  republicans”  grows  rank  and 
soon  bears  fruit  in  discord  or  even  open  strife.  As  many 
of  his  settlers  looked  at  the  matter,  Austin  had  been  rebuked 
by  the  government  and  forced  to  give  up  illegal  profits 

*  Austin’s  explanation  of  his  contracts  with  the  settlers,  June  5, 
1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  13. 
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which  he  would  have  swept  into  his  private  purse.  Some 
became  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  had  acted  without 
the  authority  of  the  government  in  demanding  payment  for 
lands ;  and  if  he  acted  without  authority  in  one  instance, 
they  reasoned,  who  could  be  certain  that  he  was  not  im¬ 
posing  on  the  people  in  other  matters?  Might  not  this 
very  schedule  of  fees  be  a  trumped  up  affair  created  for 
the  profit  of  the  empresario  and  commissioner?  “Why 
you  should  have  suggested  such  Ideas  to  McNeel,”  wrote 
alcalde  John  P.  Coles  to  Austin  when  he  heard  that  the 
latter  had  informed  McNeel  of  the  governor’s  interference, 
“or  any  one  Else  *  *  *  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  it  is 

now  Confirmed  and  believed  by  men  who  never  believed 
before  that  you  have  no  authority  from  the  Government 
and  are  only  Imposeing  on  the  people  as  has  always  been 
said.”*  Thus  the  very  letters  which  Austin  wrote  to  his 
settlers  informing  them  of  the  annulling  of  the  contracts 
were  used,  as  Coles  said,  “to  Injure  your  standing  and 
establish  more  perminantly  the  doubts  of  your  authority 
*  *  *  and  further  to  Intimidate  the  Respectable  and 

prudent  Emigrant  wTho  would  allways  prefer  keeping  him¬ 
self  and  famely  out  of  difficulty  that  might  be  Expected  from 
such  reports.”  Such  doubts  soon  created  considerable  stir 
in  the  colony  and  seriously  threatened  it  with  division  and 
ruin. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  these  suspicions  grew 
into  murmurs  and  almost  into  open  rebellion  in  spite  of 
repeated  and  formal  assurances  by  the  government  that 
Austin  possessed  all  necessary  power,  civil  and  military, 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  On 
August  9,  1823,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  district  had 
been  called  together  by  the  commissioner,  Bastrop,  and 
Austin  had  been  formally  invested  with  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  general  government ;  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  Bastrop,  who  could  speak  English,  explained  the 


*  John  P.  Coles  to  Austin,  July  7,  1824. — Austin  Papers,  D  122. 
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nature  of  those  powers  and  read  the  official  documents  con¬ 
ferring  them.*  Again,  in  May,  1824,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  I2-J  cent  contracts  were  cancelled,  the  political 
chief  of  Texas  visited  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  and,  in  an  official  proclamation,  charged  Austin 
with  “a  general  command  and  superintendence  as  political 
chief  and  judge  to  administer  justice  preserve  good  order 
and  command  the  Militia  in  conformity  to  the  powers 
granted  to  him  by  the  Superior  Government.”!  This  visit 
of  the  political  chief,  however,  seems  to  have  produced 
new  confusion,  for  a  rumor  soon  got  abroad  that  he  had 
come  to  San  Felipe  to  deprive  Austin  of  all  authority.  This 
•rumor  elicited  another  proclamation  from  the  chief,  in 
which  he  said,  “  *  *  *  and  I  now  positively  assure  you 
that  said  Austin  is  completely  authorized  by  the  Superior 
Government  to  found  this  Colony,  *  *  *  and  *  *  * 
he  will  continue  to  exercise  the  Civil  and  Military  powers 
he  now  has  until  the  organization  of  the  Colony  is  com¬ 
pleted. It  was  in  the  face  of  such  assurances  as  these 
that  the  reports  spread  that  Austin  had  no  commission 
from  the  government  and  was  collecting  fees  without  au¬ 
thority. 

Some  explanation  of  the  boldness  of  such  reports  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  scattered  from  the 
San  Jacinto  to  the  Lavaca  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  San 
Antonio  Road,  a  territory  embracing  many  thousand 
square  miles.  Besides,  none  of  the  settlers  understood 
Spanish  and  some  of  the  more  rabid  were  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  Austin’s  translations,  or  even  to  go 
further,  and  accuse  empresario,  commissioner,  and  political 
chief  of  unlawfully  combining  to  defraud  the  people; — 

*  Bastrop’s  address  to  the  settlers  at  Castleman’s  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  August  9,  1823. — Austin  Papers,  D  5. 

t  Proclamation  (translated  by  Austin  or  his  secretary)  of  politi¬ 
cal  chief  of  Texas,  May  20,  1824. — Austin  Papers,  D  55. 

ft  Proclamation  of  political  chief  of  Texas,  May  21,  1824. — Austin 
Papers,  E  40. 
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it  sounds  like  sarcasm  to  speak  of  defrauding  the  people  out 
of  $192.50  in  return  for  more  than  four  thousand  acres  of  the 
richest  land  in  Texas.  But  “North  American  frontier  re¬ 
publicans”  will  fight  to  the  death  about  a  trifle,  if  they 
believe  they  are  being  imposed  on. 

Of  course  the  discontent  spoken  of  above,  and  the  accu¬ 
sations  against  Austin  were  confined  to  a  minority  of 
the  colonists;  but  the  faction  steadily  increased  until  it 
grew  to  be  what  we  should  now  call  quite  a  respectable 
minority.  Austin’s  friends  urged  him  to  take  vigorous 
measures  against  the  malcontents,  but  he  hoped  that  a 
little  time  for  reflection  would  bring  the  people  to  their 
senses  and  declined  to  interfere.  But  his  forbearance  was, 
he  says,  interpreted  as  a  confession  of  limited  authority  or 
of  violated  instructions,  and  so  produced  an  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  what  was  hoped  for.*  The  discontented  grew 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  finally  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue 
in  an  act  which  Austin  could  not  overlook. 

Early  in  June,  1825,  Aylett  C.  Buckner  and  Alexander 
Jackson,  two  leaders  of  the  opposition,  quietly  posted 
notices  in  portions  of  the  colony,  denouncing  the  empre- 
sario,  the  commissioner,  and  even  the  political  chief,  and 
calling  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action.  The 
notice  recommended  that  accusations  be  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  against  each 
of  the  three  officials  named  above — against  the  political 
chief  for  having  issued  the  schedule  of  fees  and  authorized 
their  collection  from  the  settlers ;  against  Austin  for  having 
collected  fees  according  to  the  schedule  ;  and  against  Austin 
and  Bastrop  for  having  given  more  land  to  some  colonists 
than  to  others. f  The  people  were  called  upon  to  “shake 
off  the  Yoke  and  disperse  that  dark  cloud  that  has  so  long 

*  Statement  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  June  7, 
1825. — Austin  Papers. 

fAustin  to  political  chief,  June  6,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
These  papers  are  not  classified,  hence  no  particular  reference  can 
be  given. 
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kept  the  settlers  in  darkness.”*  It  required  great  audacity 
to  accuse  officers  to  their  superiors  of  doing  the  very  things 
that  they  had  been  appointed  to  do,  but  no  bolder,  or 
blinder,  or  braver  creatures  ever  lived  than  the  particular 
class  of  “North  American  frontier  republicans”  to  which 
Buckner  and  Jackson  belonged. 

But  Austin  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  action.  There 
was  a  law  in  Mexico  against  unauthorized  assemblies,  which 
would  be  clearly  violated  by  this  meeting;  and  on  this 
pretext,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed 
a  long  statement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  explaining 
his  powers  in  detail  and  appending  nearly  ten  pages  of 
translated  official  documents  in  support  of  his  assertions.! 
He  explained  in  this  statement  that  he  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  join  the  people  in  asking  an  official  investigation 
of  his  conduct,  but  he  felt  that  in  cases  of  insubordination 
such  as  Buckner’s  and  Jackson’s  his  duty  was  plain,  hence 
he  had  arrested  them  and  would  turn  them  over  to  the 
government  at  Bexar  for  trial  and  sentence.! 

At  the  same  time,  Austin  wrote  to  the  political  chief 
asking  a  public  investigation  of  his  acts  and  vindication  of 
his  conduct;  he  recommended,  too,  that  Buckner  and  Jack- 
son  be  severely  punished,  and  warned  the  political  chief  that 
new  comers  should  not  be  allowed  to  “set  themselves  up 
in  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  insult  its  officers. 

The  arrests  were  made,  but  the  prisoners  were  not  sent 
to  Bexar.  Austin  had  an  audience  with  them  on  the  nth 
of  June  and  after  he  had  explained  the  extent  of  his  powers 
to  them  they  made  a  complete  surrender  and  declared  that 
thenceforth  “they  should  remain  content  and  obedient ;”  all 

*Statement  addressed  to  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  June  7,  1825. 
— Austin  Papers. 

f  Ibid. 

t  Ibid. 

H  Austin  to  political  chief,  June  6,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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the  blame  was  shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  Madame  Rumor, 
who  had  deceived  them.  They  were  accordingly  released 
and  Austin  wrote  the  political  chief,  “thus  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  say  that  this  difficulty  has  been  settled.”*  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  the  faction  were 
satisfied  with  Austin’s  explanation;  but  at  least  the  crisis 
was  past  and  the  discontent  gradually  subsided  as  other 
affairs  occupied  the  attention  of  the  settlers.  Buckner  re¬ 
mained  a  leader  to  the  last ;  as  a  captain  of  militia  he  led 
his  company  on  many  Indian  campaigns  and  was  at  last 
killed  in  the  attack  on  Velasco  in  1832. 

III.  Special  Grants. — Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  one  just  discussed,  arose 
out  of  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  Austin  and  the  com¬ 
missioner  to  make  additional  grants  of  land  to  such  indi¬ 
viduals  as  they  had  special  reasons  to  favor  in  this  manner. 
A  large  family  and  industrious  habits  frequently  brought  to 
the  settler  at  least  a  double  portion ;  special  grants  of  five 
sitiosf  were  made  to  those  who  agreed  to  erect  mills  or 
other  works  of  public  utility;  even  as  many  as  ten  sitios 
were  allotted  to  single  families,  though  these  larger  grants 
were  rarely  made. 

Many  of  those  who  applied  for  increased  grants  and  were 
refused  felt  that  a  discrimination  had  been  made  against 
them.  A  “North  American  frontier  republican”  believes 
that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  and  if  land,  or  anything 
else,  is  distributed,  his  pride  and  cupidity  are  wounded  if 
he  does  not  receive  what  he  regards  as  his  full  share.  Such 
individuals  never  stopped  to  inquire  why  certain  of  their 
neighbors  received  more  than  one  sitio ;  it  was  enough 
that  Austin  and  the  commissioner  had  shown  favor,  and 
not  to  them.  Many  of  the  disgruntled  ones  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  and  gave  ready  ear  to  all  the  damaging 

*Austin  to  the  political  chief,  June  15,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

fA  sitio,  or  square  league,  was  the  unit;  it  contains  about  4,428 
acres. 
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reports  circulated  as  to  Austin’s  authority.  It  has  been 
noted  above  that  in  the  call  for  a  meeting  made  by  Buckner 
and  Jackson,  one  of  the  charges  against  Austin  and  Bastrop 
was  that  they  had  made  larger  grants  to  some  colonists 
than  to  others. 

One  extreme  case  will  suffice  to  show  to  what  extent 
certain  of  these  frontiersmen  were  willing  to  go  in  enforcing 
recognition  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights.  Jacob 
Betts  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  came  to  Texas  and 
was  one  of  those  who  felt  that  he  had  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  distribution  of  lands.  In  May,  1825,  he 
complained  to  Austin  as  follows : 

“I  feel  myself  bound  to  inform  you  of  my  fealings  they 
are  Raught  to  the  highest  pitch  *  *  *  I  am  now  oferd 

one  half  of  what  some  others  are  that  have  Just  arive  in  the 
Contry  *  *  *  and  unless  I  am  plast  on  an  eaqual  foot¬ 

ing  with  other  men  feel  it  my  duty  to  seek  redress  to  the 
last  extent.  *  *  *  I  seek  no  privat  advantage  of  you 
but  Rest  you  asured  if  I  Commenst  with  you  I  Leave 
nothing  undun  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and.  ability,  though  it 
is  not  my  wish  to  enter  into  bisness  of  that  kind  it  has  bin 
my  determination  to  seek  my  Redress  if  I  distroyed  the 
intrust  of  myself  and  every  other  man  in  this  provence. 
*  *  *  if  you  will  give  me  *  *  *  [naming  land  de¬ 

sired]  you  will  find  me  disposed  to  Render  my  servises  for 
the  benifit  of  the  Colony  as  fair  as  is  in  my  power  but  if 
I  am  not  satisfyed  you  will  find  I  can  do  you  or  the  Colony 
as  mutch  Injury  as  any  other  man  though  it  is  not  my 
wish.”* 

Happily  there  were  few  cases  like  this.  Betts  was  con¬ 
ciliated  in  some  manner,  for  exactly  two  years  later,  May 
13,  1827,  we  find  him  the  sole  representative  of  Austin’s 
colony,  signing  a  treaty  with  the  Carancahua  Indians  along 
with  such  men  as  Anastacio  Bustamante,  Martin  de  Leon, 
and  Green  Dewitt. 

It  required  great  prudence,  consummate  tact,  and  perfect 


*  Jacob  Betts  to  Austin,  May  13,  1825. — Austin  Papers,  E  109. 
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understanding  of  frontier  character  to  deal  successfully  with 
such  cases.  Had  Austin  no  other  claim  upon  us,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  respect  him  for  the  wisdom  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  he  exercised  in  the  control  of  that  most  uncontrollable 
class  of  people — the  class  that  carry  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  the  western  wilderness.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  he  put  down  all  dissatisfaction ;  many  of  his  colon¬ 
ists  did  not  become  reconciled  to  their  leader  for  years ; 
some,  never.  But  by  timely  concessions  in  one  place ;  by 
threats  in  another;  by  reason  and  explanation  where  such 
would  be  listened  to ;  and  especially  by  a  wise  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  was  able  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  criticism  and  keep  the  discontented 
within  bounds.  “The  reflecting  and  worthy  part  of  the 
settlers  have  always  adhered  to  me  firmly  throughout,”  he 
wrote  to  William  H.  Wharton  in  1829,  though  he  added 
that  the  refractory  element  “at  times  had  weight  enough  to 
require  humoring  and  management.”*  The  particular 
source  of  discontent  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  was 
removed  by  the  colonization  law  of  March  24,  1825,  which 
required  all  petitions  for  increased  grants  of  land  to  be 
made  to  the  state  government. 

It  required  considerable  time,  however,  for  the  doubt  as  to 
Austin’s  authority  to  disappear.  One  instance  will  serve 
to  show  that  it  still  existed  and  was  even  strong  in  1826. 
Dr.  Lewis  B.  Dayton  came  into  the  colony  in  the  winter 
of  1825-6  and  located  some  eight  miles  north  of  San  Felipe. 
He  was  soon  talked  of  as  a  good  doctor  and  acquired  some 
influence  among  the  settlers.  He  took  up  the  old  cry  and 
began  anew  the  agitation  of  the  matter  of  Austin’s  authority. 
He  accused  the  empresario  and  his  secretary  of  repressing 
parts  of  the  colonization  law  for  their  own  profit  and  of  im¬ 
posing  on  the  colonists  in  many  other  ways.  He  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  agitation  that  a  doggerel  song  which  he  cir- 

*  Austin  to  William  H.  Wharton,  April  24,  1829. — Austin  Papers, 
A  32. 
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culated  against  Austin  became  quite  popular  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities.  It  began  thus : 

“The  first  of  the  villains  who  came  to  this  state 
Was  runaway  Stephen  F.  Austin  the  great; 

He  applied  to  the  Mexicans  as  I  understand 
And  from  them  got  permission  to  settle  this  land.” 

Early  in  1826,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Fort  settlement, 
Dayton  was  seized  by  William  Hall  and  others;  he  was 
carried  to  San  Felipe,  tried  before  Judge  Lynch,  and  de¬ 
clared  worthy  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  which  sentence 
was  duly  executed.  He  then  disappeared.  It  should  be 
stated  in  justice  to  Austin  that  he  was  absent  when  these 
irregular  proceedings  took  place  and  afterwards  was  heard 
to  express  regret  on  account  of  the  affair.* 

IV.  Bad  Characters. — Difficulties  of  another  kind  were 
those  which  arose  from  the  appearance  at  times  of  criminals 
and  bad  characters  in  the  colony.  Outside  of  Texas,  there 
seems  to  be  even  yet  a  general  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  settled  in  Austin’s  colony.  There 
were  indeed  many  rude  frontiersmen  like  Buckner,  and  even 
some  like  Betts,  who  felt  that  tney  were  every  inch  sover¬ 
eigns,  and  who  would  defend  to  the  last  breath  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights ;  but  they  were  at  least  honest 
and  their  hands  were  not  stained  with  crimes  committed  in 
other  countries.  On  that  point  Austin’s  attitude  was  most 
uncompromising.  “You  must  examine  the  Red  River  emi¬ 
grants  very  closely he  wrote  in  1823  to  one  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  “and  take  care  that  no  bad  men  get  in — let 
us  have  no  black  sheep  in  our  flock. ”f  Mrs.  Holley  said 
in  1836,  “The  empresario,  General  Austin,  has  never  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  Colony  any  man  known  to  be  of  disreputable 
standing  and  has  always,  as  far  as  practicable,  made  diligent 
inquiries  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  conduct  and 

*  Recollections  of  J.  H.  Kuykendall. — Austin  Papers. 
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fAustin  to  J.  H.  Bell,  December  6,  1823. — Austin  Papers,  D  41. 
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reputation  of  each  applicant.”*  Crime  of  any  kind  com¬ 
mitted  by  colonists  was  rare.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  in  January,  1822,  and  to  December,  1824,  a  space 
of  three  years,  there  were  in  the  whole  colony  no  cases  of 
homicide  and  only  one  of  theft. f  It  was  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  occurrence  that  passing  strangers  gave  trouble 
by  theft  of  stock  or  even  of  other  property.  Sometimes 
these  rogues  were  caught  and  in  such  cases  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  were  always  hospitably  treated  by  the  settlers. 
Austin’s  judicial  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  such 
cases.  He  could  only  put  the  accused  at  hard  labor  until 
the  authorities  at  Bexar  could  be  heard  from.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  such  offenders.^ 
But  the  general  government  was  slow,  and  no  such  tribunal 
was  erected  for  several  years.  In  the  meantime  Austin  put 
a  liberal  interpretation  upon  his  powers  and  himself  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  culprits.  There  were  no  jails  in  the 
colony  and  it  was  too  expensive  to  employ  guards  to  watch 
prisoners,  so,  as  a  short  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  Austin 
introduced  the  whipping-post.  Possibly  he  was  stretching 
his  authority,  but  he  did  so  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
political  chief,  and,  if  that  official  did  not  directly  encour¬ 
age  it,  at  least  he  winked  at  such  an  efficient  method  of 
keeping  order. 

As  Austin  was  held  responsible  for  the  settlement,  he 
was  given  power  to  reject  any  applicant  who  might  present 
himself  for  admission — indeed  the  government  strictly  en¬ 
joined  him  not  to  admit  any  one  who  could  not  produce  cer¬ 
tificates  satisfactorily  proving  the  holder  a  man  of  good  char¬ 
acter.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  Austin  used 
this  power.  On  his  return  from  Mexico  he  expelled  five 
“persons,  with  their  families,  of  infamous  character,”  who 

*Texas,  p.  130. 

fAustin  to  Bastrop,  December  2,  1827. — Austin  Papers,  D  27. 
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had  entered  Texas  during  his  absence.*  A  short  time 
after,  one  Garner  in  some  manner  made  himself  obnoxious 
and  was  whipped  and  sent  out  of  the  colony.  After  this  case 
was  disposed  of,  Austin  decided  not  to  receive  any  person 
“nor  even  permit  him  to  remain  in  the  colony  who  comes 
without  proper  recommendations,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  appearance.”  To  this  end,  he  authorized  at  least  one  of 
his  subordinates  to  administer  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes  to 
any  notoriously  bad  character  who  entered  the  bounds  of  the 
colony,  and  send  him  under  guard  as  far  as  the  Trinity. f 
The  single  theft  mentioned  above  was  committed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Fitz  Gibbons  and  William  and  Peter  Whitaker.  The 
two  former  escaped,  but  Peter  Whitaker  was  duly  brought 
to  trial.  He  was  found  guilty  of  having  stolen  four  hogs ; 
and  the  alcalde  reported  the  case  to  Austin,  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  Fitz  Gibbons  and  the  Whitakers  were  “a  bad 
sett,”  and  deserved  expulsion  from  the  colony.  Austin 
approved,  and  sentence  was  so  passed  upon  them.J  Such 
examples  as  these  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  for  while  they 
caused  the  criminal  class  to  avoid  the  colony  they  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  upon  honest  settlers  who  were 
seeking  homes  for  their  families.  When  Austin  turned  over 
the  government  to  the  Ayuntamiento  in  1828,  that  body 
continued  the  custom  of  investigating  the  characters  of 
new  comers,  and,  on  several  occasions,  not  only  declined 
to  admit  questionable  persons,  but  also  expelled  such  old 
settlers  as  gave  offense.  ||  Many  other  instances  of  this 
purging  process  might  be  added,  but  enough  have  been 
mentioned  to  illustrate  Austin’s  method  of  dealing  with 

*  Archives,  Texas  State  Library,  Document  268. 

t  Austin  to  J.  H.  Bell,  December  6,  1823. — Austin  Papers,  D  41. 

$Alcade  John  P.  Coles  to  Austin,  January  31,  1824. — Austin 
Papers,  E  Si. 

Same  to  same.  May  25,  1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  75. 

Austin  to  Coles,  February  2,  1824. — Austin  Papers,  E  78. 

||For  instance,  on  November  4,  1830,  the  Ayuntamiento  voted 
tov  deny  admission  to  two  applicants,  to  expel  four  persons  who 
had  been  in  the  colony  for  some  time,  and  to  put  two  others  on 
probation. — Texas  Gazette,  November  6,  1830. 
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such  people.  One  or  two  other  cases  will  be  cited  because 
they  involved  special  danger  to  the  colony  or  to  Austin. 

John  Roe,  of  the  Colorado  district,  had  become  disaf¬ 
fected,  it  seems,  because  he  had  not  received  what  he 
regarded  as  sufficient  compensation  for  certain  services; 
to  avenge  himself  he  abandoned  the  settlement  and  proposed 
to  incite  the  Indians  to  make  an  attack  on  the  colonists. 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  mere  expulsion  from  the  colony 
brought  no  advantage,  and  Austin  recommended  imprison¬ 
ment  instead.  Roe  escaped  but  probably  had  little  success 
in  his  designs  against  the  settlers.* 

At  times  the  best  feeling  did  not  exist  between  Austin’s 
colony  and  that  of  Martin  de  Leon,  which  was  made  up 
of  Mexicans.  The  enmity  of  this  Mexican  empresario  was 
much  to  be  feared,  because  the  government  would  naturally 
accord  him  a  more  favorable  hearing  in  case  of  a  dispute  or 
investigation  than  it  would  give  a  foreigner.  In  the  spring 
of  1826,  one  McLocklin,  then  in  de  Leon’s  Colony,  ad¬ 
dressed  charges  against  Austin  to  the  political  chief  and 
was  evidently  supported  by  de  Leon  himself.  Austin  an¬ 
swered  the  charges  and  as  to  McLocklin,  stated  that  he 
had  formerly  been  a  member  of  a  gang  of  “picarros”  on 
the  Sabine  and  that  “in  the  places  where  he  was  known 
it  was  sufficient  only  to  pronounce  his  name  to  give  an 
idea  of  all  that  is  low  and  criminal  in  the  character  of  man.” 
The  empresario  added  that  McLocklin  had  once  come  to 
his  colony,  but  “I  ordered  him  to  leave  this  jurisdiction 
without  delay  as  the  government  had  no  use  for  such  in¬ 
habitants.”  Austin  complained  bitterly  against  de  Leon  for 
sheltering  such  men  and  mentioned  another  notorious  crim¬ 
inal  who  was  then  harbored  by  de  Leon,  “the  mulatto 
Drake,”  whom  Austin  had  previously  whipped  and  driven 
from  the  colony.f  It  is  easy  to  see  that  even  expelled 

*  Austin  to  the  military  commandant  at  Gonzales,  June  3, 
1826. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

f  Austin  to  political  chief,  March  18,  1826. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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criminals  had  the  opportunity  of  injuring  Austin  and  his 
colony. 

Perhaps  the  instances  which  have  been  cited  above  may 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
difficulties  which  Austin  had  to  meet  in  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  colony.  Add  to  these  the  difficulties 
which  grew  out  of  the  proximity  of  the  red  man  and  those 
which  arose  from  the  relations  of  the  American  colony  to 
the  Mexican  government,  and  one’s  admiration  of  Stephen 
F.  Austin  grows  constantly  as  he  understands  better  how 
that  great  leader  met  and  mastered  them  all. 
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Petition  oe  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Green. 


Gen.  Thomas  Jefferson  Green,  the  leader  of  the  Texan  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Mier,  was  a  native  of  Warren  County,  N.  C.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1801.  He  was  educated  in  part  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
He  entered  public  life  and  “in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  active  public 
life  he  had  been  a  representative  in  one  or  other  branch  of  no  less 
than  four  different  State  legislatures  [North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Texas  and  California],  a  brigadier  general  in  command  during 
the  Texas  revolution,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  three  cities  now 
in  train  of  full-fledged  development,  had  by  legislative  enactment 
established  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  *  * 
*  *  and  was  the  first  active  advocate  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pa¬ 

cific.”  Green  went  to  Texas  in  1836;  was  commissioned  a  briga¬ 
dier  general,  returned  to  the  States  and  raised  a  brigade,  absorbing 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  effort.  In  1842  he  refused  to  recognize 
the  commands  of  General  Somerville,  whose  loyalty  he  doubted, 
and  with  261  Texans  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  December 
25  and  26,  1842,  fought  tfiebattle  of  Mier  against  General  Ampudia 
with  a  force  of  2,340  Mexicans.  The  battle  was  disastrous;  the 
survivors  (193  in  number)  were  cajoled  into  surrender;  some  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape;  were  recaptured  and  every  tenth  man  was  shot 
by  order  of  Santa  Anna.  The  remainder  were  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Perote.  the  strongest  in  Mexico.  This  fortress  is  situate 
in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Jalapa,  is 
built  of  volcanic  pumice  stone  and  was  finished  in  1773.  During 
1843,  Green,  with  fifteen  companions,  escaped  from  Perote,  of 
whom  three,  including  Green,  reached  Texas.  The  remainder  of 
the  prisoners  were  finally  released  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
September  16,  1844.  General  Green  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
President  Houston.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  died  in 
Warren  County,  December  16,  1863.  He  published  a  thrilling 
account  of  his  experiences  in  The  Mier  Expedition  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1845.  O.  pp.  xiv  -j-  487).  Sketches  of  his 
life  have  appeared  in  Wheeler’s  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina 
(Columbus,  O.:  1884.  Q.)  and  in  the  North  Carolina  University 

Magazine,  N.  S.,  XI,  p.  217,  1891-92,  by  his  son,  Hon.  Wharton  J. 
Green. 

The  following  petition  comes  to  the  Society  from  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Willie  P.  Mangum  through  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
who  is  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Senator  Mangum.  Its  history  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  letter  from  Governor  Graham. 
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Raleigh,  June  22nd,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nathl.  Green,  who  is  here,  I  inclose 
you  a  letter  addressed  by  Genl.  T.  J.  Green,  from  his  prison 
in  Mexico,  to  the  President  of  U.  S.  The  General  sent  the 
original  to  his  mother,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  a  copy 
might  be  sent  to  each  of  the  senators  from  N.  C. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  if  any  mode  of  interference 
in  behalf  of  Genl.  Green,  shall  suggest  itself  to  you  that  it 
will  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  family  &  friends,  that  you 
should  embrace  it  without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Will.  A.  Graham. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Mangum] 

Castle  of  Perote,  Mexico 

(Duplicate)  April  25th  1843. 

To  His  Excellency  John  Tyler 
Pres,  of  the  U.  S.  of  America 

Sir: 

This  will 

inform  your  Excellency  that  I  am  one  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  eight  Texians,  who  were  taken  prisoners  of  war  by 
General  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  of  the  Mexican  army,  on  the 
26th  December  Ultimo  at  Mier. — On  the  nth  of  January 
following  with  permission  of  General  Ampudia,  I  addressed 
you  a  hurried  note  from  Matamoras,  upon  the  subject  of 
our  captivity,  and  not  hearing  whether  said  note  ever 
reached  its  destination  I  am  induced  to  write  again. — In  the 
above  named  note  I  solicited  your  intercession,  as  the  head 
of  a  friendly  neutral  power,  in  our  behalf ;  and  in  the  then 
hurry  and  limited  time  of  writing  suggested  only  ground 
for  your  intercession,  which  I  then  thought  and  still  believe 
tenable. — Since  which,  other  and  stronger  reasons  have  oc- 
cured  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  your  doing  so,  which  you  will 
please  permit  me  to  state  more  fully. 
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In  my  note  of  the  nth  of  Jan.  I  assured  [sic]  the  position, 
that  a  seven  years  maintenance  of  our  Nationality  which  is 
recognized  by  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  taken  from  us  the  character  of  a  “ Rebel  Prov¬ 
ince ,”  and  entitle  us  to  all  the  considerations  of  civilized  war¬ 
fare. — I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  position  when  I  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  Mexican  government  last  summer  declared, 
that  on  their  part  the  war  with  Texas,  should  be  conducted 
upon  the  strictest  principles  of  civilized  nations. — This  decla¬ 
ration  I  understood  to  have  been  made  to  the  foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  resident  near  Mexico,  with  the  further  declaration,  that 
“No  further  interference  upon  their  part  would  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  their  respective  countries  who 
should  be  found  in  arms  with  the  Texians;  but  that  they 
would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.” — This  principle  was 
boldly  avowed  in  the  proclamation  of  Major  General  Aris¬ 
ta’s  commanding  the  army  del  Norte,  of  Mexico,  which  was 
widely  distributed  in  Texas,  last  spring,  when  invaded  by 
General  Vasquas,  under  his  Arista’s  orders ;  and  also  when 
General  Wool,  last  fall  invaded  Texas  he  made  a  like  declar¬ 
ation. — If  then  the  seven  years  maintenance  of  our  Nation¬ 
ality,  either  with  or  with  out  this  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  entitle  us  to  this  consideration,  (which  I  am  bound 
in  respect  to  these  governments  that  have  so  recognized  us, 
to  believe)  let  us  see  how  far  they  have  been  carried  out. — 

Last  spring  when  General  Vasques  invaded  Texas  the 
sacking  of  San  Antario  [sic] ,  and  the  plunder  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  private  property  was  the  consequence.  The  fall 
following  under  General  Wool’s  invasion  not  only  was  pri¬ 
vate  property  taken  without  remuneration  to  the  owner ;  but 
fifty  three  of  our  best  citizens  who  had  in  the  hurry  of  the 
alarm  risen  from  their  beds  in  defence  of  their  immediate 
homes  to  oppose  as  they  then  believed  a  band  of  robbers, 
were  taken  and  carried  into  captivity,  truly  and  literally  ab¬ 
ducted.  Those  Texians  who  fought  the  battle  of  Mier,  were 
of  the  most  valuable  citizen  soldiers  of  our  country,  who 
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assembled  under  the  laws  of  that  country  to  repel  an  invasion 
thereof :  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  under  the  articles 
of  capitulation  herewith  enclosed,  with  the  most  solemn  holy 
and  repeated  verbal  promises  of  their  observance  and  good 
treatment  by  the  General  in  command  of  the  Mexican  forces. 
— How  far  those  promises  have  been  carried  out  we  will 
hereafter  enquire. — 

In  my  note  to  your  Excellency,  above  refered  to,  I  stated 
that  if  this  principle  of  civilized  warfare  was  to  be  observed, 
the  Mexican  nation  was  still  debtor  to  Texas,  in  way  of  ex¬ 
change  or  liberation  of  prisoners  about  five  hundred — that 
Texas,  had  unconditionally  liberated  about  eight  hundred 
Mexican  prisoners,  and  that  Mexico  had  only  liberated  three 
hundred  Texians — that  therefore  upon  every  principle  of  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  and  of  justice,  we  were  entitled  to  our 
liberation.  Since  however,  writing  the  above  named  note,  I 
have  reflected,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Texians  had  suspended 
hostilities  against  Mexico,  at  your  Excellency’s  special  re¬ 
quest,  and  was  at  their  respective  firesides  in  the  peaceable 
pursuit  of  their  avocations,  some  of  whom  were  stolen  upon 
and  abducted  from  their  homes  by  that  enemy  who,  unlike 
us,  had  refused  respect  to  that  request :  and  others,  who  in 
obedience  to  the  highest  of  all  laws,  had  assembled  to  repel 
an  invasion — that  there  is  an  obligation  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  character  upon  your  government  to  relieve  us  from  a 
situation  in  which  an  obedience  on  our  part  and  a  want  of 
respect  on  the  part  of  our  enemy  to  said  request  has  placed 
us.  The  request  I  allude  to  is  dated  by  Mr  Webster  Sec.  of 
state  of  the  U.  S.?  as  well  as  I  now  recollect  in  July  last,  to 
the  Hon.  Mr  Eves  charge  de  affaris  near  the  Texian  Govern¬ 
ment. — 

I  will  not  stop 

here  to  argue,  nor  do  I  believe  it  necessary  with  one  of 
your  national  dignity  and  enlightened  wisdom  how  far 
friendly  and  neutral  nations  may  interfere  to  enforce  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  those  customs  which  the  long  practice  of  civil- 
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ized  nations  have  made  laws  international;  but  respectfully 
solicit  of  your  Excellency  a  full  consideration  of  the  Texas 
and  Mexican  question.  In  the  absence  of  all  authorities 
upon  the  subject,  being  shut  up  with  my  brave  companions 
in  this  uncomfortable  prison,  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated 
with  all  the  indignity  of  state  felons,  much  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  opinions  of  of  one  so  directly  interested. — 
Candour  impels  me  however  to  say,  that  in  my  humble  judge¬ 
ment  the  immediate  vicinage  of  your  nation  to  the  powers 
in  dispute,  fully  authorize  your  interference. — If  the  compro¬ 
mising  of  your  commercial  relations  and  the  interest  of  your 
border  citizens,  by  this  protracted  war  of  nearly  eight  years 
duration,  a  war  more  in  name  than  in  any  bold  attempt  by 
Mexico  to  re-sub  jugate  Texas — if  the  bold  and  fearful 
avowal  on  the  part  of  our  enemy,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  slave  states — if  their  con¬ 
duct  of  this  war  wholy  deceptious,  uncivilized,  and  cruel,  jus¬ 
tify  such  interference,  to  say  nothing  about  our  near  rela¬ 
tionship,  that  we  are  of  the  loins  of  your  manhood,  that  we 
are  of  the  same  language  religion  and  laws  and  that  we  are 
striving  for  the  mentainance  of  the  same  character  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  yours,  then  ought  you  to  interfere. 

Your  Excellency,  will 
indulge  me  in  concisely  suming  up  the  history  of  this  war. 
In  its  commencement  in  1835  the  then  Province  of  Texas  did 
not  rebel  against  the  old  established  government  of  the 
mother  state,  but  against  a  new  one  then  sought  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  ’36  the  close  of  the  Mexican  invasion  with  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  demonstrated  her  ability  to  mentain 
her  seperate  independence  which  the  government  of  the 
U.  S.  recognized  in  March  ’37. — Since  which  time  every 
other  nation  to  whom  we  have  applied  including  France, 
England,  and  Belgium,  have  done  the  same  and  Texas  has 
continued  an  unprecedented  growth  in  settlement  and  popu¬ 
lation. — On  the  other  hand  Mexico  has  continued  a  predi- 
tory  war  upon  the  borders  of  Texas,  without  once  attempt- 
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ing  to  subjugate  her  by  a  formidable  invasion. — This  preda¬ 
tory  warfare  has  been  marked  by  treachery  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations. — She  has  plundered  our  towns,  burnt  our  farm 
houses,  and  time  after  time  abducted  from  their  houses  and 
carried  into  foreign  bondage  our  best  citizens. — She  has  cap¬ 
tured  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  returning  home  under 
his  passports  from  the  government  of  your  country  and  in¬ 
carcerated  him  for  months  in  a  vile  prison.  She  betrayed 
the  lamented  Col.  Ben  Johnson,  under  the  protection  of  a 
flag  of  truce  and  murdered  him  in  a  brutal  manner. — She  in 
cold  blood  put  to  death  Col.  Fannin  and  four  hundred  brave 
men  in  violation  of  his  articles  of  capitulation  she  betrayed 
the  Santa  Fe  command  into  a  surrender  and  violated  the 
most  solemn  promices  made  to  them. — Last  spring  she  sum¬ 
moned  the  city  of  San  Antonio  to  surrender  and  plundered 
her  for  obedience  to  said  summons.  Last  fall  the  Anglo 
citizens  of  San  Antonio  were  taken  from  their  homes  because 
they  thought  fit  to  defend  them  against,  as  they  believed  at 
that  time  an  unauthorized  band  of  robbers.  Last  fall  after 
captain  Dawson’s  company  of  Texians  had  surrendered  to 
the  Mexican  army  four  fifths  of  whom  were  put  to  the  sword 
after  their  arms  were  given  up.  To  the  shame  of  humanity 
I  have  to  record  the  basest  perfidy  on  their  part  yet.  At  the 
battle  of  Mier,  on  the  26th  of  Dec.  last,  after  the  Texians  had 
fought  them  for  nineteen  consecutive  hours  killing  and 
wounding  more  than  double  their  own  numbers,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  commander  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  summoning  them  to 
surrender  and  promicing  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
through  his  leading  officers,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  that  “we  should  be  treated  with  all  the  honors  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  prisoners  of  war.” — The  officers  among  whom 
were  Gen  De  La  Vaga  and  Col.  Carasco,  &  Blanco  pledging 
with  uplifted  eyes  the  straps  upon  their  shoulders  and  the 
Priest  of  Camargo  Padre  De  Siro,  pleding  the  Holy  Catholic 
Religion  to  this  observance. — The  Texians,  ever  credulous 
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as  brave  men  are,  surrendered  whilst  still  they  had  formida¬ 
ble  means  of  resistance  in  their  hands.  The  result  of  that 
surrender  produced  from  the  General  in  command,  the  en¬ 
closed  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  read  to  all  of  our 
officers  by  his  Mexican  interpreter  “with  all  the  honors  and 
considerations  of  prisoners  of  z var”  we  not  being  allowed  our 
interpreter  at  the  reading.  We  afterwards  learnt  the  true 
reading  of  this  article  to  be,  “with  all  the  consideration  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  magnanimous  Mexican  nation  — As  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  people  unused  to  such  low  petit  larceny  cunning 
and  believing  with  any  civilized  nation  the  obligation  of  good 
treatment  would  be  as  binding  under  this  article  as  under 
the  one  which  had  been  so  solemnly  promised,  we  were  for 
a  time  content,  and  the  more  so  under  the  disposition  which 
the  Mexican  commander  Gen.  Ampudia  evinced  in  carrying 
out  His  promices.  Soon  after  which  we  were  sent  to  the 
capitol  of  Mexico  and  from  thence  to  this  place  and  incar¬ 
cerated  in  this  prison  coupled  together  with  cumbrous  iron 
chains,  and  made  to  do  not  only  the  servile  labour  of  poliec- 
ing  the  filth  not  of  our  creation  but  doing  the  work  of  mules 
and  oxen  in  packing  stone  and  sand  about  one  mile,  and 
this  upon  the  most  indifferent  and  scanty  rations.  The 
greatest  infamy  is  still  untold.  When  General  Fisher,  my¬ 
self,  Capt.  Reese,  and  Lieutenant  Clarke,  being  the  only 
Mier  officers  present  here,  remonstrated  against  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  degrading  labour  we  were  gravely  told  by  the  Gov. 
Gen.  here,  that  we  were  not  prisoners  of  war ,  and  could  claim 
nothing  under  our  articles  of  capitulation.  Let  me  tell  the 
worst ! ! !  I  have  just  learnt  that  seventeen  of  my  brave  com¬ 
rades  have  been  lotteried  for  and  shot  in  cold  blood  because 
in  following  the  first  law  of  nature  they  attempted  to  escape 
to  their  country  and  families. — 

If  this  catalogue  of  human 
outrage  on  the  part  of  our  enemy  and  their  sending  time 
after  time  emisaries  into  our  country  to  stir  up  the  Indian 
to  their  murderous  warfare  upon  our  borders,  with  other  and 
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numerous  good  reasons  too  tedeous  for  the  length  of  this 
letter,  can  claim  your  interference  then  let  me  beg  it  in  be¬ 
half  of  my  unfortunate  and  brave  companions.  Our  desir 
is  that  we  should  be  liberated,  because  it  is  just  that  we 
should  be :  and  then  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  upon 
principles  of  civilized  warfare  because  we  are  too  brave  to 
retaliate  by  such  dastardly  perfidy  and  cowardice.  Let  this 
be  done  and  we  are  willing  anxious  and  able  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard  I  am  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s 

Obt.  hum.  Servt. 

Thos.  J.  Green. 


THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONVENTION  OF  1788. 


Contributed  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

I 

As  is  well  known  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1788  de¬ 
clined  to  either  accept  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution  until  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  now  embodied  in  the  first  ten  amendments,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  that  instrument.  Having  received  assurances 
that  this  would  be  done,  another  Convention  which  met  in  Fayette¬ 
ville,  November  21,  1789,  accepted  the  constitution  and  thus  made 
North  Carolina  the  twelfth  State  in  the  new  Union.  The  Journal 
of  the  Convention  of  1789  was  officially  printed  at  the  time  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  State  Chronicle  (Raleigh,  N.  C.),  November 
15,  1889.  The  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1788  was  officially 
printed  in  1788  by  Robert  Ferguson,  in  Hillsborough,  but  has 
never  been  reprinted.  The  list  of  members  as  given  in  the  Journal 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  republication  here,  since  it  is  in¬ 
accessible,  as  but  one  copy  is  known.  This  belongs  to  Bishop 
Cheshire,  who  has  kindly  made  the  following  transcript  of  names. 
The  list  represents  nearly  all  who  were  in  the  public  eye  at  that 
time  in  the  State.  The  Debates  were  printed  by  a  few  of  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  leaders  and  had  a  comparatively  wide  circulation,  but  as 
this  edition  has  disappeared,  except  in  the  hands  of  collectors  and 
a  few  public  libraries,  students  must  resort  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  Elliot’s  Debates,  where  the  original  is  slightly  abridged. — Eds. 

Convention  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Held 
in  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Hillsborough,  N.  C., 
July  21st  to  August  4th,  1788. 

[Extracts  and  Memoranda  from  the  Journal.] 

July  2 1  st.  The  first  day.  Monday.  The  returning  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  several  Counties  certified,  that  the  following  per¬ 
sons  were  duly  elected  as  members  to  this  Convention,  viz. 
For  Anson  county.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Spencer,  esq ;  Lewis 
Lanier,  Thomas  Wade,  Frame  Wood,  and  Daniel  Gould. — 
Beaufort.  Nathan  Keais,  John  G.  Blount,  Charles  Craw¬ 
ford,  James  Bonner,  and  Thomas  Anderson. — Bertie.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  John  Johnston,  Andrew  Oliver,  David  Turner, 
and  William  Johnston  Dawson. — Brunswick.  Lewis  Du¬ 
pree,  and  Alexious  M.  Forster. — Bladen.  Thomas  Brown, 
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and  Goodwin  Elleston. — Burke.  Charles  McDowall,  James 
Greenlee,  Joseph  McDowall,  Robert  Miller,  and  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Dowall  junr. — Craven.  Richard  D.  Spaight,  Joseph  Leech, 
Abner  Neale,  Benjamin  Williams,  and  Richard  Nixon. 
[Page  2] — Cumberland.  Alexander  McCallaster,  Thomas 
Armstrong,  William  Barry  Grove,  James  Porterfield,  and 
George  Elliott. — Carteret.  David  Wallace,  Willis  Styron, 
Wm.  Borden,  Thomas  Borden,  junr.  and  Wm.  Sheppard. — 
Currituck.  John  Humphries,  Joseph  Ferebee,  James  Phil¬ 
lips,  Wm.  Ferebee. — Chowan.  Michael  Payne,  Charles 
Johnson,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  Nathaniel  Allen,  and  Edmund 
Blount. — Camden.  Henry  Abbott,  Isaac  Gregory,  Peter 
Dauge,  Charles  Grandy,  and  Enoch  Sawyer. — Caswell 
Robert  Dickins,  George  Roberts,  John  Womack,  John 
Graves,  and  James  Boswell. — Chatham.  Ambrose  Ramsey, 
James  Anderson,  Joseph  Stewart,  George  Lucas,  and  Wm. 
Vestall. — Dobbs.  Richard  Caswell,  James  Glasgow,  Win¬ 
ston  Caswell,  Benjamin  Sheppard,  and  Nathan  Lasseter. — 

Duplin. - .  Davinson  [Tenn.] .  Thomas  Evans, Thomas 

Hardiman,  Robert  Weakley,  Wm.  Donaldson,  and  Wm. 
Dobint. — Edgecomb.  Elisha  Battle,  Robert  Diggs,  Ethel- 
dred  Gray,  Wm.  Fort,  and  Bythel  Bell. — Franklin.  Wm. 
Lancaster,  Thomas  Sherrod,  Durham  Hall,  John  Norwood, 
and  Henry  Hill. — Guilford.  David  Caldwell,  Wm.  Goudy, 
Daniel  Gillespie,  John  Anderson,  and  John  Hamilton. — 
Granville.  Thomas  Person,  Joseph  Taylor,  Thornton  Yan¬ 
cey,  Howel  Lewis,  junr.  and  Elijah  Mitchell. — Gates.  Wm. 
Baker,  Joseph  Reddick,  James  Gregory,  and  Thomas  Hun¬ 
ter  Greene. - .  Halifax.  - .  Hertford.  George 

Wynns,  Thomas  Wynns,  Lemuel  Burkitt,  Wm.  Little,  and 
Sam  Harrell.  —  Hyde.  Abraham  Jones,  John  Eborne, 
James  Jasper, Caleb  Foreman,  and  Seth  Hovey. — Hawkins 
[Tenn.].  Stokely  Donelson,  and  Thomas  King. — Johnston. 

- .  Jones.  Nathan  Bryan,  John  Hill  Bryan,  and  Edward 

Whitty. — Lincoln.  Robert  Alexander,  Jas.  Johnston,  John 
Sloane,  John  Moore,  and  Wm.  Maclaine. — Moore.  John 
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Cox,  John  Carrel,  Cornelius  Doud,  Thomas  Tyson,  and 
Wm.  Martin. — Martin.  Whitmel  Hill,  Nathan  Mayo,  Wil¬ 
liam  Slade,  Thomas  Hunter,  and  William  McKinzie. — 
Mecklenburg.  Joseph  Graham,  and  Robert  Irwin. — Mont¬ 
gomery.  Wm.  Loftin,  Wm.  Kindall,  James  McDonald, 
Thomas  Ussory,  and  Thomas  Butler. — Northampton.  John 
Benford,  James  Vaughan,  Robert  Peebles,  John  Peterson, 
and  James  Vinson.  New  Hanover.  - .  Onslow.  Rob¬ 

ert  W.  Snead,  Daniel  Yates,  Thomas  Johnston,  John  Spicer, 
John  Spicer,  junr.  and  Edward  Starkey. — Nash.  Wm.  S. 
Marnes,  Howel  Ellin,  Redman  Bunn,  John  Bonds,  and 
David  Pridgen. — Orange.  Alexander  Mebane,  Wm.  Me- 
bane,  Wm.  McCauley,  Wm.  Shepherd,  and  Jonathan  Lind- 
ley. — Pasquotank.  John  Lane,  Thomas  Reading,  Edward 
Evergain,  Enoch  Ralfe,  and  Devotion  Davis. — Perquimons. 
His  Excellency  Samuel  Johnston,  Esq;  Wm.  Skinner, 
Joshua  Sinner  [Skinner],  Thomas  Harvey,  and  John  Skin¬ 
ner. — Pitt.  Sterling  Dupree,  Robert  Williams,  Richard 
Moye,  Arthur  Forbes,  and  David  Perkins. — Rowan. — 
Rutherford.  George  Moore,  Ledbetter,  and  Wm.  Porter. 
— Randolph.  Wm.  Bowden,  Zebedee  Wood,  Edm.  Wad- 

dill. — Richmond.  - .  Rockingham.  James  Gallaway, 

Wm.  Bethell,  Abraham  [Page  3]  Phillips,  John  May,  and 
Charles  Gallaway. — Robeson.  John  Willis,  John  Cade, 
Elias  Barnes,  Neil  Brown,  and  John  Regan. — Surry.  Jo¬ 
seph  Winston,  James  Gaines,  Charles  McAnnelly,  Absalom 
Bostock,  and  Matthew  Brooks. — Sullivan  [Tenn.].  Joseph 
Martin,  John  Scott,  and  John  Dunkin. — Sampson.  David 
Dodd,  Curtis  Ivey,  Lewis  Holmes,  Richard  Clinton,  and 
Hardy  Holmes. — Sumner  [Tenn.].  James  Winchester, 
William  Stokes,  Daniel  Smith,  David  Wilson,  and  Edward 
Douglass. — Tyrrell,  Hezekiah  Spruill,  Edmund  Blount, 
Thomas  Stuart,  Josiah  Collins,  and  Simeon  Spruill. — 
Washington  [Tenn.].  Robert  Allison,  James  Stuart,  John 
Tipton,  John  Blair,  and  Joseph  Tipton. — Warren.  Wyot 
Hawkins,  James  Payne,  John  Macon,  Thomas  Christmas, 
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and  Henry  Monfort. — W.ayne.  Wm.  Taylor,  and  James 
Handley. — Wake.  Joel  Lane,  Thomas  Hines,  James  Hin¬ 
ton,  Nathaniel  Jones,  and  Brittain  Sanders. — Wilkes.  Wm. 
Lenoir,  Richard  Allen,  John  Brown,  Joseph  Herndon,  and 
James  Fletcher. 

Town  of  Salisbury,  John  Steele. - Hillsborough,  Absa¬ 
lom  Tatom.  - Halifax,  William  R.  Davie.  - Eden- 

ton,  James  Iredell.  - Newbern,  John  Sitgreaves.  - 

Wilmington,  Archibald  Maclaine. 

Pursuant  to  which,  the  following  members  appeared  and 
took  their  seats,  viz.  His  Excellency  Samuel  Johnston,  esq ; 
the  hon.  Samuel  Spencer,  esq;  Messrs.  Lewis  Lanier, 
Thomas  Wade,  Daniel  Gould,  Nathan  Keais,  John  G. 
Blount,  James  Bonner,  Thomas  Alderson,  John  Johnston, 
Andrew  Oliver,  Wm.  Johnston  Dawson,  Alexious  M.  Fors¬ 
ter,  Lewis  Dupree,  Thomas  Brown,  Goodwin  Elleston, 
Charles  McDowall,  James  Greenlee,  Joseph  McDowall, 
Robert  Miller,  Richard  D.  Spaight,  Abner  Neale,  Benjamin 
Williams,  Richard  Nixon,  Thomas  Armstrong,  Wm.  B. 
Grove,  James  Porterfield,  Alexander  McCallester,  George 
Elliot,  Willis  Styron,  William  Sheppard,  James  Phillips, 
John  Humphries,  William  Ferebee,  Joseph  Ferebee,  Mich¬ 
ael  Payne,  Charles  Johnston,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  Edmund 
Blount,  Henry  Abbot,  Isaac  Gregory,  Peter  Dauge,  Charles 
Grandy,  Enoch  Sawyer,  Robert  Dickins,  George  Roberts, 
John  Womack,  Ambrose  Ramsay,  Jas.  Anderson,  Joseph 
Stewart,  George  Lucas,  William  Vestall,  Richard  Caswell, 
Winston  Caswell,  Nathan  Lasseter,  Thomas  Evans,  Thomas 
Hardiman,  Robert  Weakley,  William  Donaldson,  William 
Dobins,  Robert  Digges,  Bythel  Bell,  Elisha  Battle,  William 
Fort,  Etheldred  Gray,  William  Lancaster,  Thomas  Sherrod, 
John  Norwood,  Sterling  Dupree,  Robert  Williams,  Richard 
Moye,  Arthur  Forbes,  David  Caldwell,  William  Goudy, 
Daniel  Gillespie,  John  Anderson,  John  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Person,  Joseph  Taylor,  Thornton  Yancey,  Howel  Lewis, 
junr;  Elijah  Mitchell,  Geo.  moore,  Geo.  Ledbetter,  Wm. 
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Porter,  Win.  Bowdon,  Zebedee  Wood,  Edmund  Waddell, 
James  Gallaway,  William  Bethel,  Abraham  Phillips,  John 
May,  Charles  Gallaway,  John  Willis,  John  Cade,  Joseph 
Tipton,  Elias  Barnes,  Neil  Brown,  John  Regan,  Joseph 
Winston,  James  Gains,  Charles  McAnnelly,  Absalom  Bos¬ 
tick,  Joseph  Martin,  John  Scott,  John  Dunkin,  David 
Dodd,  Curtis  Ivey,  Lewis  Holmes,  Richard  Clinton,  Hardy 
Holmes,  James  Winchester,  William  Stokes,  Thomas  Stew¬ 
art,  Josiah  Collins,  Robert  Allison,  James  Stuart,  John 
Tipton,  John  Blair,  John  Macon,  Thomas  Chrismas,  Henry 
Montfort  [page  4],  William  Taylor,  James  Handley, 
Thomas  Hines,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Buttam  Landers,  Wm. 
Lenoir,  Richard  Allen,  John  Brown,  Joseph  Herndon, 
James  Fletcher,  John  Steele,  Absalom  Tatom,  Wm.  R. 
Davie,  James  Iredell,  John  Sitgreaves,  Archibald  Mac¬ 
laine,  William  Baker,  Joseph  Reddick,  James  Gregory, 
Thomas  Hunter,  Thomas  Wynns,  Lemuel  Burkitt,  Wil¬ 
liam  Little,  Abraham  Jones,  John  Eborne,  james  jasper, 
Caleb  Foreman,  Seth  Hovey,  Stokely  Donelson,  Thomas 
King,  Nathan  Bryan,  john  Hill  Bryan,  Edward  Whitty, 
Robert  Alexander,  james  johnson,  john  Sloane,  John 
Moore,  William  Maclaine,  John  Cox,  john  Carrell, 
Cornelius  Doud,  Thomas  Tyson,  William  Martin,  Nathan 
Mayo,  William  Slade,  Thomas  Hunter  (Martin),  William 
McKinzie,  joseph  Graham,  Robert  Irwin,  Wm.  Loftin, 
William  Rindall,  james  McDonald,  Thomas  Ussory, 
Thomas  Butler,  john  Beauford,  james  Vaughan,  Robert 
Peebles,  james  Vinson,  William  S.  Marnes,  Howel  Ellen, 
Redman  Bunn,  john  Bonds,  David  Pridgen,  Daniel  Yates, 
Thomas  johnston,  john  Spicer,  Alexander  Mebane,  William 
Mebane,  William  McCauley,  William  Sheppard,  jonathan 
Lindley,  john  Lane,  Thomas  Reading,  Edward  Evergain, 
Enoch  Relfe,  Devotion  Davis,  William  Skinner,  joshua 
Skinner,  Thos.  Harvey,  john  Skinner,  Samuel  Harrell,  Wyot 
Hawkins,  and  james  Payne.” 
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On  motion  of  Thomas  Person  Samuel  Johnston  was 
unanimously  elected  President. 

John  Hunt  was  appointed  Secretary  and  James  Tay¬ 
lor,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  Murfree,  Peter  Gooding,  Nicholas  Murfree,  and 
James  Malloy,  were  appointed  door  keepers. 

Mr.  John  Greaves  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

July  22d,  Second  Day ,  Tuesday.  The  following  members 
appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs.  James  Boswell,  of 
Caswell;  Wm.  S.  Marnes,  of  Nash;  John  McCallaster,  of 
Richmond;  Joseph  Leech,  of  Craven ;  David  Looney  and 
John  Sharpe,  of  Sullivan;  Joseph  Gaitier,  of  Bladen;  John 
A.  (?)  Campbell,  John  Pugh  Williams,  and  John  Huske, 
of  New  Hanover  [page  5];  Wm.  Marshall,  of  Hawkins; 
Charles  Robertson,  of  Richmond;  James  Gillespie  and 
Charles  Ward,  of  Duplin;  Wm.  Bridges,  of  Johnston; 
Wm.  Randall  and  Fred’k  Harget,  of  Jones;  Richard  Mc- 
Kinne,  of  Wayne;  John  Cains  and  Jacob  Leonard,  of 
Brunswick ;  Thomas  Carson,  of  Rowan ;  Wm.  Borden,  junr., 
of  Carteret;  Richard  Singleton  and  James  Whiteside,  of 
Rutherford;  Caleb  Phifer,  Zachias  Wilson,  and  Joseph  Dun¬ 
lap,  of  Mecklenburg;  Thomas  Douglan  and  Jesse  Henley, 
of  Randolph;  James  Kennan,  of  Duplin;  John  Jones, 
Egbert  Playwood,  William  Wotten,  and  John  Branch,  of 
Halifax;  and  Henry  Hill,  of  Franklin. 

July  23d,  Third  Day,  Wednesday  [Page  6].  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Blount  and  Simon  Spruill,  of  Tyrrel;  Andrew  Bass, 
of  Wayne;  Joseph  Boone,  Wm.  Farmer,  and  John  Bryan, 
of  Johnston;  Edward  Williams,  of  Richmond;  Francis 
Oliver,  of  Duplin;  Matthew  Brooks,  of  Surry;  David 
Turner,  of  Bertie;  and  Willie  Jones,  of  Halifax.  Also 
Messrs.  Griffith  Rutherford  and  Geo.  Henry  Barringer,  of 
Rowan. 

The  convention  resolved  that  there  had  been  no  legal 
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election  in  Dobbs  County,  &  the  sitting  members  were  re¬ 
quired  to  vacate  their  seats. 

July  24th,  Fourth  Day ,  Thursday  [Page  7].  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs. 
Timothy  Bloodworth,  of  New  Hanover;  Everet  Pearce,  of 
Johnston;  Whitmel  Hill,  of  Martin;  Asahel  Rawlings, 
James  Wilson,  and  James  Roddy,  of  Green;  Samuel  Cain, 
of  Bladen;  James  Bloodworth,  of  New  Hanover  [Page  8]  ; 
John  Ingram,  of  the  town  of  Fayetteville;  Benjamin  Cov¬ 
ington,  of  Richmond;  Joseph  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Burke; 
and  Durham  Hall,  of  Franklin. 

July  25th,  Fifth  Day,  Friday  [Page  8].  The  following 
members  appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs.  Joel  Lane, 
and  James  Hinton,  of  Wake;  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick;  and  James  Brannon,  of  Rowan. 

The  Convention  decided  that  the  town  of  Fayetteville  was 
not  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  Convention,  and  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  John  Ingram  “hath  no  right  to  a  seat  in  the  same” 

It  was  also  declared  that  Thomas  Devane,  Senior,  Esq., 
of  Wilmington,  had  been  duly  elected  to  the  Convention, 
and  “that  he  take  his  seat  accordingly.”* 

Saturday,  July  26th,  Sixth  Day,  [Page  9].  The  following 
members  appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs.  Nathaniel 
Allen,  of  Chowan ;  and  William  Dickson,  of  Duplin. 

Monday,  July  28th,  Seventh  Day,  [Page  9].  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  appeared  and  took  their  seats :  Messrs.  Bur- 
well  Mooring,  of  Wayne ;  and  Thomas  Owen,  of  Bladen. 

Tuesday,  July  29th,  Eighth  Day,  [Page  9].  Mr.  Matthew 
Lock,  of  Rowan,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

*If  I  correctly  recall  the  mention  of  this  contested  election  in 
McRee’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  John  Huske  had 
been  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  New  Hanover  as  elected,  instead  of 
Thomas  Devane,  Senr.,  on  the  ground  that  as  there  were  two 
Thomas  Devanes,  the  Sheriff  could  not  be  sufficiently  assured 
whether  all  the  votes  cast  for  Thomas  Devane  (some  being  written 
with  the  “Senr.”  and  some  not)  were  for  the  same  person.  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  seating  of  Thomas  Devane  may  have  resulted 
in  unseating  John  Huske. — J.  B.  C.,  Jr. 
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Wednesday,  July  30th,  Ninth  Day,  [Page  10].  Mr. 
George  Wynns,  of  Hertford,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

Friday,  Aug.  1st,  Eleventh  Day  [Page  1*].  Mr.  David 
Perkins,  of  Pitt  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

Biographical  Note. — For  biographies  see  the  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  James  Iredell,  2  vols.,  edited  by  McRee,  which  gives  the 
personal  history  of  Iredell,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  that  ol 
Samuel  Johnston,  John  Johnston,  William  Johnston  Dawson  and 
Archibald  Maclaine.  The  careers  of  Joseph  McDowell  and  Joseph 
Winston  are  sketched  by  Draper  in  his  King's  Mountain  and  its 
Heroes’,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  by  John  H.  Wheeler;  Henry  Ab¬ 
bott  and  Lemuel  Burkitt  in  Burkitt  and  Read’s  Kehukee  Baptist 
Association;  Richard  Caswell  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Hubbard  in  the 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  1857;  Whitmel  Hill  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Swain  in  same  for  1861;  Joseph  Graham  in  same  for  1854, 
and  a  genealogy  of  the  Harvey  family  by  Professor  Hubbard  in 
same  in  1856.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Caruthers  published  the  Life  of 
Rev.  David  Caldwell;  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  that  of  General  Joseph  Martin  and  Professor  Hubbard  wrote 
a  Life  of  William  Richardson  Davie. 

Information  on  other  members  will  be  found  in  Wheeler’s 
North  Carolina  and  in  his  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina;  in 
Hunter’s  Sketches  of  Western  North  Carolina;  in  Haywood’s  Tenn¬ 
essee;  in  Ramsey’s  Tennessee,  and  in  Brant  and  Fuller’s  Cyclopaedia 
of  Eminent  and  Representative  Men  of  the  Carolinas,  vol.  2.  The 
North  Carolina  Colonial  and  State  Records  contain  a  mass  of  ma¬ 
terials  regarding  many  of  the  members  and  manuscript  sources 
known  to  be  in  existence  render  satisfactory  sketches  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  worthies  within  the  range  of  possibility.  A  bio¬ 
graphical  history  of  the  members  of  the  Conventions  of  1788  and 
1789,  for  the  personnel  was  largely  the  same,  with  extracts  from  the 
proceedings  and  debates  would  be  not  an  unworthy  subject  for  a 
college  or  university  dissertation. — Eds. 

*  After  page  10,  the  paging  begins  over  again  with  1,  2,  etc.,  and 
on  to  16,  which  completes  the  Journal. — J.  B.  C.,  Jr. 


A  CONFEDERATE  INCIDENT. 


By  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer, 
Thomas  Taul,  lost  his  life,  in  a  Tennessee  town,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  K.  Anderson.  The  homicide  intensified  and  pro¬ 
longed  a  family  feud,  and,  occasionally,  to  the  present  day, 
there  appear  in  the  newspapers  communications  referring  to 
the  unfortunate  affair  and  keeping  alive  unpleasant  memo¬ 
ries.  When  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  nascent  Con¬ 
federacy  met  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the  early  part 
of  1 86 1,  hundreds  of  sympathizers  with  the  secession  move¬ 
ment  congregated  in  the  city,  being  actuated  by  curiosity 
or  patriotism.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Bradford,  wife  of 
Gen.  Jacob  T.  Bradford,  and  mother  of  the  Hon.  Taul  Brad¬ 
ford,  a  spirited,  pure-hearted,  noble-minded  woman,  of  un¬ 
usual  intelligence,  brim-full  of  patriotic  ardor,  and  eager  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  that  most  re¬ 
markable  body  of  gifted  men.  Being  a  constituent  and 
friend  of  mine,  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  show  her  every 
possible  courtesy.  Sitting  together  one  morning  on  a  sofa 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  the  Congress 
held  its  sessions,  Governor  Morton,  a  deputy  from  Florida, 
a  friend  of  other  days,  was  conversing  with  both  of  us, 
when  he  said,  “Mrs.  Bradford,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  introduce  to  you  a  colleague  of  mine.”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  Governor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  any  friend  of 
yours,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  Withdrawing  only  for  a 
moment  into  the  chamber  separated  from  the  lobby  by  an 
iron  chain,  the  Governor  returned  with  a  gentleman,  tall, 
courtly,  with  brilliant  eyes,  refined  bearing  and  expression, 
and  said,  “Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Colonel  Patton  Anderson.”  The  lady,  rather  low  of  stature, 
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drew  herself  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  her  height,  and 
looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  said  with 
tremulous  voice,  “I  am  sir,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Taul.” 
Governor  Morton  was  unacquainted  with  the  tragic  incident 
in  the  lives  of  the  two  persons,  brother  and  sister  of  the 
combatants,  but  I  had  heard  it  narrated  with  intense  feeling 
many  times  and  was  therefore  most  anxious  to  avoid 
“a  scene ”  and  prevent  the  reopening  of  what  would 
bring  only  sorrow  and  trouble.  What  to  do  I  did  not 
know,  but  Col.  Anderson  relieved  the  tension  of  the  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  by  saying  in  the  knightliest  manner, 
with  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  a  Bayard  or  Cervera,  “I 
am  aware  of  it,  Mrs.  Bradford,  and  no  one  deplores  that 
unfortunate  event  more  than  I  do.  We  are  entering  upon 
a  contest  the  final  issue  of  which  no  man  can  see.  It  will 
require  the  united  energies  of  all  our  people,  and 
with  your  consent,  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones.”  Promptly,  gracefully,  with  the  loftiest  heroism 
and  chivalry  of  a  true-born  Southern  woman,  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ford  extended  her  hand  to  Anderson.  The  black  ominous 
cloud  flew  away  and  the  reconciled  persons  sat  together 
talking  of  the  perilous  days  upon  the  threshold  of  which 
the  two  countries  stood. 

Anderson  soon  left  the  Congress  for  the  army  and  became 
a  Major-General.  Like  many  others  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  fruitless  struggle  for  “the  lost  cause.”* 

*The  full  name  of  the  hero  of  this  incident,  who  was  a  half 
brother  of  the  slayer  of  Taul,  is  James  Patton  Anderson,  tho’  his 
usual  signature  was  “Patton  Anderson.”  He  was  born  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16,  1822,  and  after  preparing  at  various 
country  schools,  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg, 
Penn.,  in  1840.  He  became  a  lawyer,  served  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  U.  S.  Marshal  and  Delegate  of  Washington  Territory,  held 
important  commands  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died  in  1873,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. — See  “Autobiography”  in  South.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers , 
Vol.  XXIV. 
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The  following  documents  are  worthy  of  preservation  as  giving 
some  slight  insight  into  the  trials  and  difficulties  under  which  our 
patriot  forefathers  labored  in  their  contest  for  liberty. 

I.  Benjamin  Boyd  to  Spencer  McCoy. 

Dear  Sir. 

Major  Mountflorence  is  now  gone  to  the  lower  part 
of  this  State,  and  the  Duties  of  this  post  is  left  to  me  to 
perform. 

There  is  now  in  this  town  a  company  of  Regular  Troops 
from  ye  Northward  that  has  been  here  these  two  days  past, 
and  not  one  bit  of  privisions  to  issue  to  them.  I  have  this 
Day  gathered  12  hundred  weight  of  pork  which  is  very 
triffling  considering  the  number  of  men  that  Draws  rations 
in  this  Town  for  Exclusive  of  marching  Troops  there  is  near 
400  men  supplied  by  this  post  pr  Day. 

I  am  therefore  Sr.  to  apply  to  you  as  a  Commissioner 
of  this  County  to  use  your  Utmost  endeavor  to  furnish 
this  post  with  what  Beef  and  pork  you  can  possibly  procure 
and  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  send  one  by  the  15th  Inst,  a 
waggon  load  of  pork  or  a  few  Beef  cattle  you  would  much 
oblige  me  as  I  am  in  immediate  want  of  that  article. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  Inform  you  of  a  Drove  of  hogs 
that  I  hear  a  gentleman  is  taking  out  of  this  State  which 
is  contrary  to  a  late  act  of  Assembly,  I  hear  the  gentleman 
name  is  Pirkins  &  lives  in  Virginia,  if  you  think  that  it 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  your  Duty  to  Stop  them  or  a 
part  of  them  and  procure  them  for  the  use  of  this  post 
it  would  be  an  ample  supply,  for  I  hear  there  is  above  100 
hogs  in  the  Drove. 

My  Dear  Sr.  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  comply  with  this 
requisition  you  would  much  oblige  me;  Please  to  inform 
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me  by  the  Bearer  your  views  of  procuring  provisions,  and 
likewise  if  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Pirkins’s  Drove. 

I  am  Sr.  Your  Obdt.  Servt 
Salisbury  Jany  12 — 82  Benjamin  Boyd 

Pr.  Major  Mountflorence 

Mr.  McCoy.  C.  C.  P. 

for  Rowan  County  S.  Q.  M.  S.  D. 

II.  Spruce  McCoy  to  Maj.  Mounterorence,  N.  D. 

A  Copy  of  a  Letter  sent  to  Maj.  Mountflorence,  S.  Q.  M. 

Sir, 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  Persons  appointed 
by  you  to  carry  confiscated  Property  to  your  Post  have  been 
guilty  to  some  unjustifiable  and  lawless  outrages,  and  say 
they  have  received  Orders  from  me  as  Commissioner  of 
confiscated  Property  for  that  Purpose.  As  a  late  Act  of  Genl. 
Assembly  has  discribed  the  Manner  in  which  such  property 
is  to  be  condemned,  and  has  subjected  the  Commissioners  to 
very  severe  Penalties  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  Advan¬ 
tages  being  taken  of  me,  wherein  I  cannot  justify  my  Con¬ 
duct  at  a  future  Day,  I  think  it  prudent  to  advise  you,  and 
therefore  require  you  not  to  send  into  my  District  for  any 
kind  of  Property  whatsoever  under  the  Notion  or  Pretence 
of  its  being  confiscated,  without  a  written  order  from  me,  dis¬ 
cribing  the  Property  and  setting  forth  the  Name  of  the 
Person  from  whom  it  ought  to  be  taken.  Sir,  I  have  had 
the  highest  Confidence  in  your  Integrity,  and  can  assure 
you  that  I  know  of  no  Reason  why  it  should  be  removed, 
but  as  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  cannot  be  privy 
to  many  Transactions  of  your  Deputies  when  in  the 
Country.  I  am  reduced  to  the  Necysity  of  taking  this 
Measure,  to  secure  myself  from  Censure  and  Trouble, 
knowing  that  my  Conduct  will  be  strictly  scrutinized. 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  which  I  received  from 
Colo.  Osborn,  from  which  you  may  judge  of  the  Propriety 
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of  the  Conduct  of  the  Persons  complained  of.  Osborn’s 
Letter  No.  i. 

As  a  proper  Season  those  Gentlemen  must  answer  for 
their  Conduct,  and  from  their  Beheavour  you  see  the  Pro¬ 
priety  of  my  adopting  the  above  measure.  This  not  the 
only  complaint. 

The  Laws  relative  to  confiscated  Property  are  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  vague  and  unintelligable  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
Difficulty  Commissioners  can  act  with  Security.  I  am 
Sir,  &c.  S.  M. 

P.  S.  As  such  proceedings  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Laws  of  this  State,  and  as  some  of  the  People  from  whom 
Property  has  already  been  taken  have  a  natural  &  con¬ 
stitutional  Right  to  defend  their  Property,  it  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  that  they  will  do  it  if  ever  attempted  again. 

III.  Governor  Blount’s  Letter  oe  Acceptance. 

The  following  document,  of  no  intrinsic  merit,  perhaps,  still  has 
an  interest  belonging  to  the  early  State  papers  of  Tennessee.  On 
February  25,  1790,  North  Carolina’s  deed  of  cession  of  Tennessee, 
yet  unnamed,  was  signed;  the  act  of  acceptance  was  approved 
April  2,  1790;  and  May  26,  1790,  “An  act”  was  passed  “for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  south  of  the 
river  Ohio.’’  Mr.  Blount  was  named  as  Governor,  and  his  two 
commissions  are  respectively  dated  June  8,  1790,  and  December 
10,  1794.  This  letter  is  in  “Papers  and  Records  of  the  Territories,” 
Vol.  1,  1790-1813,  Department  of  State. 

Green- Ville  [N.  C.]  July  7th  1790 
Sir, 

I  yesterday  received  your  letter  inclosing  for  me  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Governor  in  and  over  the  ceded  Territory  of 
the  United  States  South  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  the  President  that  I  have  a  very 
perfect  sense  of  the  Honor  done  me  in  this  appointment 
and  that  I  accept  it  with  a  firm  Determination  to  perform 
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the  duties  of  it  to  the  best  of  abilities.  I  am  with  great 
Respect  and  esteem, 

Your  Most  Obedient 
Humble  Servant 
Wm.  Blount 

Thomas  Jefferson  esquire 

Secretary  of  State. 

Pencil  endorsement : 

Letters  for  Govr  Blount  must  be  put  into  the  mail  for 
Washington  in  N.  Carolina. 

Send  him  the  Act  for  the  Gov’mt  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio. — 
Contributed  by  Thomas  M.  Owen. 
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The  manuscript  history  of  the  Choctaws  by  Dominique 
Rouquette,  which  it  was  thought  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  Washington  the  Soldier  (Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.,  1898,  O,  pp.  20+431,  port.  ill.  maps,  cl.  $2.50)  Gen. 
H.  B.  Carrington  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  campaigns  and  an  estimate  of  his  qualities  as  a 
soldier  and  commander.  There  is  also  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  careers  of  his  generals,  a  chronological  index  and  ap¬ 
pendices. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  as  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  “Beacon  Biographies"  under  the  editorial 
management  of  M.  A.  de Wolfe  Howe,  Admiral  Farragut 
by  James  Barnes  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Professor  Trent. 

An  echo  of  the  Spanish  War  and  the  celebration  in  At¬ 
lanta  is  T.  C.  DeLeon's  Jubilee  Souvenir ,  War  Rhymes  Grave 
and  Gay  (Atlanta,  Ga. :  The  Carnival  Pub.  Co.,  1898,  paper, 
pp.  48,  with  numerous  illustrations).  The  same  author  was 
to  issue  in  February,  Mardi-Gras  Carnival  in  the  South , 
some  60  pages  and  50  illustrations  (mailed  at  25  cents). 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  for  January  is 
“Washington  in  Centinel  X"  by  W.  C.  Ford,  an  account  of 
newspaper  criticism  of  Washington  in  1756.  In  the  same 
number  are  printed  several  letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  in  1779.  There  are  also  letters  in  the  same 
issue  on  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  copied  from  the 
State  Paper  Office,  London. 

The  second  part  of  John  C.  Ropes's  Story  of  the  Civil  War 
has  been  issued  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  O,  pp. 
xiv+475,  maps,  $2.50).  It  covers  the  campaign  of  1862 : 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  the  Peninsula  campaign,  Lee 
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takes  the  offensive  in  the  East,  Bragg  takes  the  offensive 
in  the  west,  the  Federals  resume  the  offensive  in  the  West, 
the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  the  Federals  resume  the 
offensive  in  the  East,  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General 
observations. 

Most  interesting  selections  for  school  children  are  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers  issued  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Both  are  well  printed  on  good 
paper  and  fully  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  The  more  ad¬ 
vanced  one  was  compiled  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  the  well 
known  author  of  Southern  Literature.  This  firm  has  also 
issued  a  Latin  book  by  Mr.  Jas.  A.  McLaughlin,  of  Wades- 
boro,  N.  C. 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  after  completing  its  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  collection  of  materials  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  now  in  its  possession,  illustrating  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
has  undertaken  a  similar  work  for  the  extra  illus¬ 
trated  set  of  Sanderson’s  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  collected  by  Dr.  Emmet.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Library  for  January  deals  with  the  signers  from  Delaware ; 
that  for  February  begins  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

It  is  announced  that  Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia,  will 
issue  the  Life  of  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Wharton  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  her 
mother.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book 
will  be  devoted  to  a  Confederate  Orphanage  at  Luray,  Va. 
It  is  reported  also  that  the  design  of  the  statue  to  be  erected 
in  Hollywood  over  the  grave  of  Miss  Davis,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mrs.  Davis.  The  design  is  by  Zolvey,  of  New 
York,  and  represents  the  figure  of  a  sitting  angel.  It  is 
to  be  of  Italian  marble  and  will  be  erected  by  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  Decem¬ 
ber  is  an  account  of  the  organization  and  present  condition 
of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall  in  New  Orleans.  The 
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collection  contains  over  8,000  articles  of  great  value,  includ¬ 
ing  flags,  pictures,  books,  weapons  and  numerous  other  ob¬ 
jects  illustrating  the  Confederacy.  Not  the  least  in  value  is 
a  complete  catalogue  now  in  preparation.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  are :  Col.  E.  A.  Palfrey,  president ;  Frank  T. 
Howard,  first  vice  president;  Col.  Douglass  West,  second 
vice  president ;  J.  A.  Chalaron,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

To  the  authorities  on  Huguenot  history  noted  in  the  Pub¬ 
lications,  Jan.,  1899,  pp.  35,  54-57,  and  71,  may  be  added  the 
following:  French  and  Swiss  Protestants,  [by  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D.,]  (New  York,  1888,  D.,  pp.  77) ;  also  History 
of  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  same  author,  (n.  d., 
[1887],  D.,pp.  175)^  Carolina  Bourbon  [W.  M.  Porcher], 
[by  Yates  Snowden]  (n.  d.,  i8mo.,  pp.  [24]).  In  the  note 
on  The  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family  noticed  in  the  last 
number  two  unfortunate  errors  occur :  On  pp.  54  and  55 
Toulon  appears  as  the  place  of  publication  of  the  French 
edition.  This  should  be  Toulouse.  On  p.  54  Edward  Fon¬ 
taine  appears  for  Edmund  Fontaine. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmunds,  of  Baltimore,  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  his  Facts  about  the  South  (Baltimore,  1898,  O., 
pp.  30),  the  original  issue  being  revised  and  the  statistics 
brought  down  to  date.  The  pamphlet  opens  with  an  histor¬ 
ical  sketch  of  iron  founding,  which  is  followed  by  a  similar 
article  on  cotton  planting,  and  railroad  and  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  between  1850  and  i860.  The  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  South  in  i860  and  its  losses  by  the  war,  recuperation 
since  1880  and  present  conditions  are  considered. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  booklet  with  the  title  A  Great  Trio  (Nashville: 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  n.  d.,  [1898],  D.,  pp.  115),  his 
three  lectures  delivered  before  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  in  1896.  The  lectures  are  biographical  in  char¬ 
acter  and  deal  with  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  (1804-1876),  the  well 
known  pastor  of  Eutaw  St.  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore ;  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter  (1802-1880)  long  a  pastor  in  Richmond,  Va., 
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and  Matthew  Tyson  Yates  (1819-1888),  the  N.  C.  mission¬ 
ary  to  China,  whose  life,  as  told  in  his  letters  and  reminis¬ 
cences,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor  (Nashville :  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  1898.  D.,  pp.  304)  has  been  noticed 

already  in  these  pages,  (see  Publications ,  II.,  p.  359). 

The  Atlanta  University  has  issued  as  the  third  number  of 
its  Publications  a  report  of  the  third  Atlanta  Conference  for 
the  study  of  negro  problems  under  the  title  “Some  efforts  of 
American  negroes  for  their  own  social  betterment.”  Church 
societies,  along  with  secret  beneficent  societies,  organized 
philanthropy,  and  cooperative  business  enterprises,  figure  in 
these  reformatory  efforts.  In  North  Carolina  a  cotton  mill 
has  been  started  which  by  the  way  has  failed ;  a  home  for 
negro  consumptives  has  been  established  at  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.,  while  in  Texas  a  Farmers’  Improvement  Society  has 
been  organized  which  looking  to  the  betterment  of  home 
surroundings,  has  branches  in  36  towns  and  1,800  members. 

The  American  Historical  Review  contains  in  its  January 
number  the  following  articles  of  interest  to  the  South  :  “The 
first  Republican  national  convention,”  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian  ;  “Letters  to  Secretary  Chase  from  the  South  in  1861,” 
seven  letters  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  Washington 
City,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.  There  are  reviews  of  Taylor’s 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  by  Charles  L. 
Wells;  Henderson’s  Stonewall  Jackson ,  by  Col.  H.  Kyd 
Douglas. 

The  The  Seminary  Magazine,  published  by  the  students  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville, 
promises  in  early  issues,  “The  Struggle  of  North  Carolina 
Baptists  before  the  Revolution,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Whit- 
sitt;  “Seminary  men  in  the  Civil  War,”  by  Rev.  J.  Wm. 
Jones,  and  “Was  Gen.  Washington  immersed  by  Rev.  John 
Gano?”  by  Dr.  Stephen  Gano. 

Unterrified  by  the  long  list  of  dead  magazines  in  the 
South,  some  enthusiastic  souls  have  again  started  on  this 
path  already  strewn  with  skeletons.  Dixie  has  sprung  up  in 
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Baltimore,  on  the  plane  of  the  popular  magazine  of  literary 
leanings,  at  $1,00  a  year.  The  first  number  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  typographically  but  tends  too  much  to  illustration,  as 
many  pages  are  entirely  taken  up  in  that  way.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Stimpson,  of  that  city,  is  the  editor  of  the  Conservative  Re¬ 
view,  a  quarterly  at  $2.00  per  year,  just  begun  by  the  Neale 
Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  and  economic  questions  in  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  party,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  long  needed  such 
an  organ.  Articles  especially  historical  in  caracter  are : 
“Colonel  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,”  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner; 
and  one  on  Stonewall  Jackson.  Still  another  birth  is  that  of 
The  New  South,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  line  of 
the  usual  popular  periodical,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Magazine  articles  :  Review  of  Henderson’s  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  by  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  Blackwood's,  Dec. 
“Stories  of  a  Confederate,”  Nat.  Mag.,  Dec.-Feb.  “Grant’s 
life  in  the  West,”  Mid.  Mo.,  Dec.  “Washington’s 
Christmas  at  Valley  Forge,”  by  W.  Perrine,  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  Dec.  “Three  phases  of  colored  suffrage,”  by  Walter 
C.  Ham,  N.  A.  Review,  Mar.  “Our  Florida  Alligator,”  by 
I.  W.  Blake,  Appleton's  Pop.  Sci.,  Jan.  “Study  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Texas,”  by  W.  S.  Sutton,  Ed.  Review , 
Jan.  “Decadence  of  the  negro  population  in  the  United 
States,”  Sanitarian,  Jan.  “The  American  rejection  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,”  by  C.  L.  Moore,  Dial,  Jan.  16.  “Last  battle  of  the 
Civil  War,”  by  B.  C.  Truman,  Overland ,  Feb.  “Evolution 
of  the  colored  soldier,”  N.  A.  Review,  Feb.  “Stonewall 
Jackson,”  Edinburg  Review,  Jan.  “Legal  profession  in  the 
South,”  by  W.  L.  Miller,  Amer.  Law  Review,  Feb.  Articles 
on  Lincoln  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  McClure's,  Jan.  and  Feb.; 
by  J.  M.  Scovell,  Lippincott,  Feb.,  and  by  F.  W.  Shepardson, 
in  Self  Culture,  Feb.  “Mill  operatives  in  the  South,”  by  D. 
A.  Willey,  Chautauquan,  Feb.  “Recent  negro  melodies,”  by 
W.  E.  Barton,  New  Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.  Articles  on  George 
Washington  by  H.  W.  Rogers  and  Adele  E.  Thompson,  Self 
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Culture,  Feb.  “Mary  Washington/’  by  Frances  A.  Johnson, 
Amer.  Month.  Mag.,  Feb. 

Mr.  James  L.  Watkins  in  The  Cost  of  Cotton  Production 
(U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1899)  has  gathered  99  pages  of 
tables  and  figures,  mixed  with  a  few  words  to  show  that  “the 
average  cost  of  producing  lint  cotton  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  is  5.27  cents  per  pound.”  He  reaches  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  striking  a  balance  from  several  thousand  replies 
from  planters  over  the  South,  but  for  getting  the  truth,  his 
labor  is  all  in  vain.  In  his  investigation  he  has  disregarded 
those  farmers,  growing  at  least  one  half  of  the  total  crop, 
who  do  all  the  work  themselves,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
do  not  pay  rent.  A  man  of  this  class  is  just  as  unable  to  tell 
the  cost  to  him  of  making  a  pound  of  cotton  as  he  is  to  tell 
the  cost  of  his  right  arm  or  left  leg.  Representatives  of  this 
element  are  included  in  the  calculation,  but  their  contribu¬ 
tion  can  only  vitiate  the  general  result.  If  the  enquiry  had 
been  limited  to  the  cost  of  capitalistic  production  of  cotton, 
then  something  definite  might  have  been  accomplished.  But 
Mr.  Watkins  has  one  very  valuable  historical  section  in  his 
report,  the  cost  at  prior  periods.  He  has  grouped  estimates 
running  back  for  more  than  half  a  century,  covering  as  great 
a  range  up  and  down  the  scale  as  there  were  personalities  in 
the  list.  Years  ago,  some  of  these  gentlemen  solemnly  as¬ 
serted  that  cotton  could  never  be  cultivated  at  less  than  15 
cents  a  pound.  All  these  learned  computations  that  Mr. 
Watkins  has  brought  together  are  very  interesting  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  bishop’s  remark  that  the  only  use  of  statistics 
is  to  kill  off  the  other  fellow’s  statistics.  The  fact  is,  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  as  undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
through  Mr.  Watkins  is  simply  insoluble,  and  the  bulletin 
should  be  entitled  “Summary  of  3,400  guesses  from  South¬ 
ern  planters  as  to  the  cost  of  cotton  production.” 

Mr.  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen  whose  translation  of 
Vondel’s  Lucifer,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  masterpieces,  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  critics,  although  a  native  of 
Holland,  was  reared  in  North  Carolina  and  was  educated  at 
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Guilford  College  and  the  University  of  that  State.  Few  men 
would  have  had  the  pluck  and  the  energy  to  persevere  in  an 
undertaking  which  involved  as  much  labor  as  this  transla¬ 
tion.  The  Lucifer  was  first  published  in  1654  and  has  been 
deemed  for  two  hundred  years  the  finest  poem  in  the  Dutch 
language.  It  is  full  of  spirited  scenes,  abounds  in  passages 
of  striking  beauty  and  power  and  the  action  proceeds  to  its 
tragic  end  with  a  noble  dignity.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the 
Lucifer  that  inspired  the  Paradise  Lost  and  this  question  is 
discussed  by  the  translator  at  considerable  length.  The 
work  contains  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Carpenter  of 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Van  Noppen 
lectured  on  Dutch  literature  during  the  past  winter,  and  an 
introduction  also  by  Dr.  G.  Kalfif,  professor  of  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  The  illustrations  are  by 
John  Aarts,  a  brilliant  Dutch  artist.  The  publishers  are  the 
Continental  Publishing  Company  of  New  York  and  London 
(1898.  O.,  $5). 

In  an  Introductory  Sermon  preached  before  the  Franklin, 
Ky.,  Association  on  Aug.  24,  1898,  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Weaver 
sketches  the  life  of  Rev.  John  Gano  (1727-1804)  who  was  a 
leading  Baptist  pioneer  in  all  of  the  older  Southern  States. 
While  most  of  the  work  was  missionary  in  character  he  held 
a  settled  pastorate  in  North  Carolina  and  in  his  old  age  re¬ 
moved  to  and  labored  in  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  the  facts 
as  published  in  the  sketch  (n.  d.  [1898],  n.  p.,  O.,  pp.  9)  Mr. 
Weaver  sends  one  of  the  editors  the  following  in  addition: 

1.  All  branches  of  the  Gano  family  preserve  the  tradition 
that  Gano  immersed  Gen.  Washington;  but  aside  from  this 
tradition  I  have  been  able  to  secure  no  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  2.  The  sketch  of  his  life  in  Armitage’s  History  of  the 
Baptists  is  not  reliable.  Pie  describes  elaborately  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Rev.  John  Gano  erected  at  Cincinnati — whereas  the 
Gano  monument  there  is  to  Gano’s  son,  Gen.  Gano.  3.  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  found 
among  the  records  of  the  University  of  New  York,  of  which 
institution  he  was  one  of  the  first  regents.  4.  He  was  chap- 
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lain  of  the  19th  infantry  under  Col.  Dubosque  and  Gen. 
James  Clinton,  Jan.  1st,  1776;  Chaplain  5th  New  York  Regi¬ 
ment,  Nov.  21,  1776,  to  May,  1777;  brigade  chaplain,  and 
so  commissioned  by  Congress,  Aug.  18th,  1778  to  1780.  5. 

Here  is  a  statement  I  wish  you  would  investigate:  John 
Gano  moved  to  Yadkin,  N.  C.,  1758,  and  served  in  the 
French  War,  having  been  appointed  captain  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Carolina.  6.  In  1788  he  returned  to  N.  C. 
from  his  home  in  Kentucky  and  while  in  N.  C.  married  the 
widow  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bryant,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Hunt. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Tyler  Brigham,  5471  Lexington  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Tyler  family  historian,  announces  the  Official  Report 
of  the  Third  General  American  Tyler  Family  Reunion  (Chi¬ 
cago  :  large  8vo,  pp.  42)  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
September  2,  1898.  It  contains  full  account  of  the  meeting 
and  speeches  of  many  of  the  more  prominent  Tylers,  with 
a  steel  engraving  of  the  Hon.  Comfort  Tyler.  Several  of  the 
Southern  members  are  noted.  A  limited  edition  only  was 
printed,  copies  to  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  The  next 
assembly  will  be  held  in  Washington,  September,  1899.  Mr. 
Tyler  also  announces  a  history  of  all  the  American  Tyler 
family  in  three  volumes,  with  data  concerning  the  family  at 
large  and  especially  the  British  branches.  He  promises  to 
include  not  less  than  30,000  names  of  which  he  has  already 
traced  12,000.  Among  the  American  Tyler  families  to  be 
treated  are:  Job  Tyler,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  1640;  Henry 
Tyler,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1652  (U.  S.  Pres.  John  Tyler  line) ; 
Capt.  Thomas  Tyler,  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1680;  William 
Tyler,  Boston,  Mass.,  1783 ;  John  Tyler,  Voluntown,  Conn., 
died  1700;  William  Tyler,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1657; 
Charles,  Peter,  Francis  and  George  Tyler,  Branford,  Conn., 
about  1660;  William  Tyler,  Salem,  N.  J.,  1688;  Maryland 
and  other  Virginia  Tyler  lines;  John  Tyler,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  about  1719.  The  work  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  faces,  places,  and  other  matters  of  general  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  maps.  It  will  be  indexed  and  cross-indexed,  with 
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additional  indices  of  places  and  matters  general.  The  price 
for  the  three  volumes  will  be,  cloth  $10.00,  leather  $15.00, 
public  library  edition  $25.00.  Only  the  number  ordered  will 
be  printed  and  the  type  then  distributed. 

Hon.  George  C.  Gorham,  for  some  years  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  in  preparation  and  will  publish 
through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  Life  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The 
memory  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  revered  in  the  South,  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  he  was  a  Southern  man  by 
descent  on  both  sides.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bush,  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  writes  the  editors : 

“I  have  been  very  fortunate  within  the  year.  My  first  informa¬ 
tion,  locating  my  family  near  New  Berne  [N.  C.],  was  a  mistake. 
It  should  have  been  Beaufort  [N.  C.].  The  first  Stanton  in 
America — of  my  line — came  to  Newport,  R.  I.  His  grandson, 
Henry,  took  a  certificate  to  Core  Sound  [monthly  meeting]  in 
1738.  Family  tradition,  gleaned  from  letters  recently  come  into 
my  hands,  says  that  Henry’s  son,  Benjamin,  my  great-grandfather, 
was  born  and  died  in  the  same  house  built  by  his  father  nine  miles 
north  of  Beaufort,  Carteret  County  [N.  C.].  He  was  married  at 
New  Garden,  to  Abigail  Macy  [a  Nantucket  family],  who  sur¬ 
vived  him,  and  went  with  her  children  into  Ohio  in  1800.  Borden 
Stanton  was  probably  a  near  connection.  William  Borden  and 
Henry  Stanton,  Sr.,  married  sisters,  who  went  with  their  husbands 
to  North  Carolina.  William  Borden’s  removal  certificate  was 
signed  1733.  Henry  Stanton,  Jr.,  I  believe,  also  married  a  Borden. 
My  father’s  descent  is  said  to  be  from  a  second  marriage.  I  need 
the  proof  of  that,  and  the  correct  name  of  his  wife.  (Two,  much 
alike,  are  given).  *  *  * 

“Quaker  influences  in  the  Quaker  Cabinet  may  have  been 
stronger  through  my  father,  than  through  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr. 
Chase.  They  accumulated  through  many  generations  on  both 
sides  of  his  father’s  line. 

“McMasters  was  the  name  of  a  Friend  who  went  with  the 
Quaker  preacher,  Starr’s  family,  and  my  grandmother,  from 
Stevensburg,  Va.,  to  Ohio,  and  the  M.  of  father’s  name  is  for  him.” 

Further  information  on  the  Quakers  in  the  Southern 
States,  their  migration  because  of  slavery  and  Quaker  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War  may  be  found 
in  Weeks’s  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery  (Baltimore,  1896) 
and  in  his  “Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  in  the  South”  in  these 
Publications  for  April,  1898.  Mr.  Stanton  has  also  been  held 
responsible  for  the  shameful  shackling  of  Jefferson  Davis 
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after  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  The  following  correspond¬ 
ence,  presumably  official,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  if  genuine,  not  only  acquits  him  of  the 
charge,  but  shows  him  to  have  been  Davis’s  liberator : 

The  following  order  is  dated  Fort  Monroe,  May  22,  1865, 
and  signed  by  C.  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

Brevet  Major  General  Miles  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  manacles  and  fetters  upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Clement  C.  Clay,  whenever  he  may  think  it  advisable 
in  order  to  render  their  imprisonment  more  secure. 

On  May  24,  1865,  just  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  above 
order,  “Nelson  A.  Miles,  brevet  general  of  volunteers  com¬ 
manding”  the  “military  district  of  Fort  Monroe”  wrote  C.  A. 
Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  you,  by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Pritchard, 
Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  a  package  of  papers  found  on  the  per¬ 
sons  or  the  baggage  of  the  prisoners.  This  package  composes  all 
that  can  be  found,  a  careful  search  having  been  made  of  the  whole 
party.  Yesterday  I  directed  that  irons  b.e  put  on  Davis’  ankles, 
which  he  violently  resisted,  but  became  more  quiet  afterwards. 
His  hands  are  unencumbered.  Both  he  and  Clay  are  well.  The 
females  were  sent  to  Savannah  to-day.  I  also  sent  the  colors  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  found 
in  the  baggage  of  Mrs.  Davis. 

Four  days  later  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  forward  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  and  order : 

War  Department,  Washington  City,  May  28,  1865 . — Major 
General  Miles,  Commanding,  etc.,  Fort  Monroe:  Please  report  whether 
irons  have  or  have  not  been  placed  on  Jefferson  Davis.  If  they 
have  been,  when  was  it  done  and  for  what  reasons?  and  remove 
them. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Maryland. — The  Rev.  Ethan  Allen  has  published 
through  James  Pott  &  Co.  (New  York)  a  history  of  The 
Garrison  Church  of  Maryland.  The  work  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  church  itself  and 
the  old  Maryland  families  who  worshipped  or  are  buried 
there.  There  is  also  much  valuable  genealogical  matter 
from  the  parish  records.  The  church  dates  from  1743  and 
was  then  located  in  what  was  known  as  Garrison  Forest. 
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It  belonged  to  the  establishment.  Rev.  Thomas  Craddock 
was  the  first  rector  and  the  church  has  continued  in  use 
since  that  time. 

On  July  15,  1898,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  celebrated 
the  semi-centennial  of  St.  Charles  College.  This  institution 
grew  out  of  a  donation  made  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll¬ 
ton  in  1829  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of 
priests.  It  includes  among  its  alumni  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Keane,  late  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington  and  now  Archbishop  of  Damascus,  and  others 
occupying  high  position  in  the  church.  The  proceedings  of 
this  celebration  have  been  published  in  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
St.  Charles  College ,  near  Ellicott  City ,  Maryland,  1848-1898 
(Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  1898,  Q.,  pp.  148).  There 
is  prefixed  an  historical  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
college,  covering  63  pages,  with  many  portraits  and  illustra¬ 
tions. 

In  his  History  of  State  Banking  in  Maryland  (Baltimore : 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1899,  O.,  pp.  144.  $1),  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Cookman  Bryan  has  made  a  study  of  the  system  of 
banking  which  existed  in  Maryland  prior  to  passage  of  the 
National  Bank  act  of  1863.  The  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  banks  is  shown  principally  through  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature  to  regulate  these  institutions.  The  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  also  examined  as 
a  background  for  legislative  action.  There  are  in  addition 
banking  statistics  and  a  bibliography.  Other  monographs 
promised  in  the  Studies  for  1899  are :  “History  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party  in  Maryland,”  by  L.  F.  Schmeckebier ;  “The 
Labadist  Colony  in  Maryland,”  by  B.  B.  James;  “Early  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project,”  by 
George  W.  Ward;  “History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,”  by  Dr. 
J  .C.  Ballagh ;  “History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,”  by  J.  A.  C. 
Chandler  and  “History  of  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,”  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett.  Two  extra  volumes  are  announced  for 
early  publication  :  The  Financial  History  of  Baltimore,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Plollander,  probably  the  first  exhaustive  study  of  the 
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financial  history  of  an  American  city,  and  Studies  in  State 
Taxation ,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Southern  States , 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander.  The  studies  are  made  on  an 
identical  plan  by  graduate  students  of  the  University  and 
include  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Kansas. 

Virginia, — Miss  Mollie  Elliott  Seawell,  author  of  The 
loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella  (Macmillan),  belongs  to  a  Virginia 
family,  being  a  grand  niece  of  President  Tyler. 

In  The  religious  element  in  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  Mr. 
R.  S.  Thomas  brings  out  the  religious  side  of  life  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Virginia.  He  rebels  at  the  idea  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  should  have  had  all  the  religion  and  learning  in  the 
colonies. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  has  published  in  pamphlet 
(n.  p.,  [1898],  D.,  pp.  62-f-il.)  the  address  delivered  May  15, 
1898,  by  Hon.  John  S.  Wise  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  in  Lexington  of  the  monument  to  the  Southern  Soldiers 
and  V.  M.  I.  cadets  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  New  Market, 
Va.,  May  15,  1864.  The  address  presents  a  history  of  that 
battle  with  the  original  reports  from  the  Official  Records. 

Mrs.  Plenrietta  Hamilton  McCormick,  the  widow  of  Le- 
ander  J.  McCormick,  has  published  Genealogies  and  Remin¬ 
iscences  (Chicago :  The  author)  in  which  there  are  sketches 
of  the  Porter,  Grigsby,  McNutt,  Hamilton,  McCormick  and 
other  families  of  Virginia  origin.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Rev.  Arnold  Harris  Hord,  rector  of  Emanuel  church, 
Holmesburg,  has  published  a  Genealogy  of  the  Hord 
Family  (Phila. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1898)  in  which  the 
family  is  traced  to  John  Hord  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1685 
and  located  in  Stafford  County.  There  are  sketches  of  the 
Norvell,  Foote,  Triplett,  Elwell,  Shelton  and  other  Virginia 
families. 
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Mr.  Edward  C.  Mead’s  Historic  Homes  of  the  South-West 
Mountains,  Virginia  (Phila. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1899), 
gives  descriptive,  historical  and  anecdotal  accounts  of  nearly 
thirty  of  the  leading  families  of  Virginia  located  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  James  rivers  and  between  tide  water  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  The  settlement  of  this  section 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and  includes 
the  Randolphs,  Jeffersons,  Lewises,  Pages,  and  other  fam¬ 
ilies. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly ,  January :  “Diary  of 
John  Blair,”  member  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  in  1751; 
sketch  of  Rev.  Samuel  Henley ;  “Entries  of  births  and  deaths 
in  the  Hunter  family  Bible;”  “Extracts  from  John  Davis’s 
Travels  in  America ,  1798-99,  1800,  1801,  1802;”  Papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  founding  of  William  and  Mary  College ;  “The 
Ashton  family  record;”  “School  teachers  in  colonial  Vir¬ 
ginia;”  “The  Indian  War  of  1676,  orders  of  Middlesex 
county  court;”  the  Armistead,  Churchill,  Scarburgh,  and 
Seawell  families  ;  marriage  bonds  in  Middlesex  and  Glouces¬ 
ter  counties  ;  notes  and  queries. 

In  The  Nation  for  March  2,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  attacks  Mr.  Page’s  new  novel,  Red  Rock,  a  Chronicle 
of  Reconstruction,  on  the  ground  that  suffrage  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  prevent  the  negro  from  being  kept  “in  a 
condition  just  as  near  slavery  as  possible.”  He  claims  also 
that  the  better  class  of  carpet-baggers  were  driven  from  the 
South  by  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives  “while  the  cheats  and 
bullies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  less  scrupulous,  and  staid  to 
revenge  themselves  amply  on  their  persecutors.”  Strange 
to  say,  the  editor  defends  Mr.  Page  and  a  formal  review  of 
his  book  found  in  the  same  number  calls  it  “a  fair-minded 
chronicle.”  The  book  is  now  in  its  fortieth  thousand. 

North  Carolina. — Some  brief  notes  on  original  sources 
of  information  regarding  North  Carolina  are  printed  in  Put¬ 
nam’s  Historical  Magazine  for  Nov.-Dee.,  1898. 
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The  twelfth  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  for  1898  (Raleigh :  Guy  V.  Barnes,  1899,  O.,  pp. 
452),  is,  like  the  last,  filled  with  valuable  statistics  dealing 
with  the  economic  development  of  that  State.  There  are 
many  illustrations. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  in  preparation 
ar.d  will  publish  toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  History  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.  He  expects  to  make  a  book  of 
some  350  pages,  and  will  base  his  work  on  the  original 
sources,  which  have  been  to  the  present  practically  unused. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Record  for  January  has 
useful  lists  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  in  the  army  during 
the  Spanish  War,  a  list  of  alumni  in  politics  and  an  ex- 
ter.ded  review  of  the  University  in  the  public  service.  This 
includes  a  President  of  the  United  States  (Polk),  a  Vice- 
President  (King),  a  president  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  acting 
Vice-President  (Mangum)  and  eight  cabinet  officers  while 
the  State  officers  are  so  numerous  that  the  list  here  given 
may  almost  serve  as  a  civil  list  for  the  State  since  1810. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  has  fallen  from  its 
high  estate.  In  its  ante-bellum  days  when  Governor  Swain 
was  at  the  helm  its  pages  were  filled  with  history,  it  was  the 
organ  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  and  those 
issues  are  now  largely  sought  after  by  public  libraries.  Now 
it  has  degenerated  into  the  mere  students’  magazine  with 
all  the  trashiness  and  worthlessness  that  the  term  implies. 
The  number  for  February  contains  only  one  article  worthy 
of  mention — that  on  Edmund  Fanning,  of  Regulation  fame, 
by  Edward  Jenner  Wood,  in  which  a  view  more  favorable 
than  the  ordinary  is  taken. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  printed  (Raleigh: 
Alford,  Bynum  &  Christophers,  1899,  O.,  pp.  30)  the  Address 
which  he  delivered  on  Oct.  27,  1898,  before  the  N.  C.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  memory  of  Gov.  Thomas  M.  Holt  (1831- 
1896).  Governor  Holt  came  of  a  family  of  manufacturers 
who  as  early  as  1832  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton ;  from 
that  time  the  development  of  the  mills  of  the  family  was 
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steady  until  Haw  River,  where  these  mills  are  located,  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  milling  centers 
in  the  South.  Governor  Holt  had  the  unique  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  dyed  with  his  own  hand  (about  1853)  and  of  having  had 
woven  under  his  own  supervision,  the  first  yard  of  colored 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  South. 

In  the  Forum  for  January  Mr.  H.  L.  West,  a  native  of  Nevf 
York,  writes  on  the  recent  “Race  war  in  North  Carolina.1’ 
After  stating  the  conditons  and  facts  in  a  dispassionate  wat, 
he  concludes  that  the  negro  is  not  at  present  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning,  that  his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  lamentable 
failures,  that  whatever  his  future  capacity  may  be  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  govern  the  white  race,  that  the  casting  and 
counting  his  ballot  is  a  constitutional  right  and  the  denial  of 
this  right  is  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  universal  suffrage, 
that  this  right  will  be  denied  him,  and  so  long  as  he  under¬ 
takes  to  exercise  it  will  the  South  remain  solid,  that  as  soon 
as  the  fear  of  negro  domination  is  removed  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South  will  fall  to  pieces. 

With  the  issue  for  January  Mr.  Pittman  begins  a  new 
volume  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers. 
The  volumes  now  run :  Vol.  I,  Oct.,  1896  to  July,  1897 ;  Vol. 
II,  Oct.,  1897  to  July,  1898.  The  present  number  has  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Overby.  Dr.  Hufham  continues  His 
history  of  the  Baptists  in  North  Carolina;  Prof.  G.  W. 
Greene  presents  an  account  of  the  Greene  family  of  Wa¬ 
tauga;  Rev.  Henry  Sheets  writes  the  history  of  Abbott’s 
Creek  church  and  the  editor  furnishes  extracts  from  the 
Warren  County  marriage  bonds.  The  latter  presents  a  very 
attractive  field  for  investigation.  The  county  records  of 
North  Carolina  are  practically  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
historian,  the  earliest  go  back  to  1661,  most  of  them  are  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  their  importance  as  sources 
is  simply  beyond  estimation. 

The  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  all  the  North  Carolina 
school  reports  is  that  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Charles 
H.  Mebane,  who  promises  in  industry  and  zeal  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  primary  education  in  the  State  to  measure  up 
to  the  standard  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Southern  superintendents.  The  present  Report ,  the  first 
issued  by  Mr.  Mebane,  is  for  the  years  1896-98,  and  shows 
a  disregard  of  space  not  seen  before  in  reports  from  that 
State  (Raleigh:  Guy  V.  Barnes,  1898,  O.,  pp.  732+216). 
There  are  portraits  of  Superintendent  Mebane,  of  many 
other  educators,  and  illustrations  of  many  institutions.  The 
superintendent  discusses  text  books,  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement,  examinations,  presents  many  letters  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  dealing  with  the  condition  of  schools,  and  gives  statis¬ 
tics  and  other  matters  routine  in  character.  But  the  strength 
of  the  Report,  the  feature  which  will  make  it  of  permanent 
value  to  all  students  in  the  future,  is  the  effort  to  present  an 
historical  resume  of  the  development  of  education  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  This  feature  is  introduced  with  a 
“Historical  Sketch  of  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,”  by  Charles  H.  Mebane  (pp.  410-41 5).  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of 
Dr.  Wiley  for  the  ante-bellum  period  when  the  schools  were 
being  shaped  by  the  hand  cf  that  master  (415-497).  The 
short  account  of  the  public  schools  printed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Lee  Smith  in  his  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina 
(Washington,  1888,  O,  pp.  180),  succeeds  (pp.  498-502)  and 
this  in  turn  is  followed  by  two  sections  dealing  with  the 
periods  of  reorganization  and  growth  of  the  public  schools 
(1852-1861)  and  the  Civil  War  (pp.  503-573),  extracted  from 
the  extensive  study  of  the  North  Carolina  public  schools 
made  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  and  printed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97  (see  review  in 
Publications,  Jan.,  1899,  p.  65).  This  is  followed  by  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  “Sketches  of  some  of  the 
old  or  extinct  schools  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina”  by 
Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  (see  review  in  Publications,  Jan.,  1899, 
p.  67).  In  this  work,  Dr.  Battle,  with  his  accustomed  dili¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm,  has  brought  together  from  many 
sources,  mostly  unwritten,  a  vast  mass  of  facts  dealing  with 
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primary  and  secondary  education  (pp.  575-732).  Part  2 
of  the  Report,  (pp.  1-216),  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  State  colleges  and  institutions,  the 
denominational  colleges,  the  high  schools  and  academies, 
with  some  materials  here  and  there  historical  in  character 
by  way  of  introduction. 

The  State  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  provided  at  its 
recent  session  for  the  publication  in  book  form  of  the  various 
regimental  histories  of  the  North  Carolina  troops  in  the 
Civil  War,  which  have  been  prepared  by  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  last  few  years  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
Walter  Clark.  In  1894  a  small  volume,  Brief  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina  State  Troops  in  the  War  between  the  States 
(Raleigh,  1894,  O,  pp.  213),  was  published  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  J.  C.  Birdsong.  The  Legislature  of 
1887  ordered  the  publication  of  Col.  John  A.  Sloan’s  North 
Carolina  in  the  War  between  the  States,  of  which  two  parts 
had  appeared  as  early  as  1883  (Washington:  Rufus  H. 
Darby,  O,  pp.  170+xxii).  This  work,  while  bearing  the 
name  of  Colonel  Sloan,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Hon. 
William  Macon  Coleman,  of  North  Carolina,  now  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  life  of  Mr.  Coleman  has  been  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  one;  born  in  North  Carolina,  educated  at  the 
University  of  that  State,  he  studied  Presbyterian  theology 
with  Thornwell  in  South  Carolina  and  free  thought  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  negro  suffrage, 
and  helped  organize  the  Republican  party  in  N.  C.  He 
became  its  attorney  general  in  1868.  Later  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  became  an  editorial  writer  on  the  leading  so¬ 
cialist  paper.  Since  his  return  East  he  has  made  what  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  translation  of  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason .  His  history  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War  is 
based  on  original  documents  on  file  in  the  War  Department 
and  on  other  sources.  It  brings  out  the  strong  Union  sen¬ 
timent  in  that  State  and  shows  that  after  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  the  authorities  of  North  Carolina  were  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Confederacy.  This 
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and  similar  points  of  view  will  sufficiently  explain  why  his 
work  has  been  allowed  to  remain  hidden  away  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  State. 

South  Carolina. — The  Historical  Commission  of  South 
Carolina  last  January  filed  their  report  in  Columbia.  They 
have  gathered  a  number  of  valuable  records  especially  on 
the  Indian  wars  in  that  State. 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  News  and  Courier  (Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.)  of  Jan.  22,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  has  an 
account  of  Jeremiah  Theus,  the  first  eminent  portrait  painter 
in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Sunday  News  (Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  19,)  appears 
a  long  defence  of  Chief  Justice  Trott,  who  was  the  highest 
judicial  official  in  South  Carolina  in  the  18th  century  during 
the  provincial  period.  No  new  material  is  used  though 
a  good  argument  is  advanced. 

In  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  Dec.  18,  1898,  is  a 
contribution  to  Confederate  history,  in  the  account  of  the 
formation  and  service  of  the  “Charleston  Zouave  Cadets,” 
who  were  organized  a  few  hours  after  passage  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession.  There  is  also  a  roll  of  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  company. 

A.  L.  Burt  &  Company,  of  New  York,  published  during 
the  winter  Sarah  Dillard's  Ride,  a  South  Carolina  story  of 
1780. 

In  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  the  State  House  there  was  lately 
discovered  the  original  order  of  Nullification  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  like  value ;  also  valuable  historical  data  on  South 
Carolina’s  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  comprising  pay 
certificates  and  receipts  for  the  patriotic  militia  men  who 
were  under  Sumter,  Marion,  and  other  leaders. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Wallace,  of  South  Carolina,  now  a  student  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  while  searching  in  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  in  Columbia,  found  the  “Record  of  a 
General  Assembly  met  at  the  house  of  Thos.  Smith,  Esq., 
at  Charles  Town  on  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1692.”  This  is  con- 
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sidered  a  very  valuable  discovery  as  it  is  the  original, 
though  there  is  a  copy  in  the  State  archives.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  searching  for  material  to  use  in  his  thesis  on  South 
Carolina  constitutional  history. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  a  noble  woman  is  Memorials  to  the 
Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Amarintliia  Snowden ,  edited  by  Col. 
James  G.  Holmes,  and  published  by  the  Ladies  Memorial 
Association  of  Charleston,  (Charleston:  Walker,  Evans  & 
Cogswell,  paper,  O,  pp.  46).  Mrs.  Snowden  (1819-1898) 
was  foremost  in  good  and  charitable  deeds  in  her  city.  She 
instituted  a  “school  ship”  for  homeless  vagabonds,  perhaps 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  She  was  active  in  hospital 
service  during  the  Civil  War.  She  formed  a  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation  immediately  after  its  close,  and  founded  a  Home 
for  the  dependent  women  of  Confederate  soldiers.  She  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  raising  the  funds  for  the  fine  monument 
to  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  Charleston.  It  was  only  natural  that 
at  her  death,  a  mass  of  testimonials  should  come  from  all 
sources,  from  the  press,  from  charitable  associations,  from 
patriotic  organizations,  from  private  citizens,  and  from 
public  men,  as  to  her  benevolent  life  and  womanly  worth. 

The  B.  F.  Johnson  Company  (Richmond,  Va.)  have  in 
process  of  publication  Hampton  and  His  Cavalry  in  1864,  by 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Wells,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  described 
as  “An  Account  of  Lieutenant  General  Wade  Hampton’s 
career  as  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  during  the  most  splendid  of  Lee’s  campaigns. 
Throughout  that  period  the  cavalry  was  a  very  important 
part  of  the  fighting-power  of  the  Army,  and  Hampton’s 
high  military  ability  was  of  vital  effect  on  the  result  of  the 
campaign.”  Besides  the  sources  of  information  open  to 
other  writers  about  that  campaign,  the  author  has  possessed 
the  special  advantage  of  having  access,  through  General 
Hampton’s  kindness,  to  private  memoranda,  letters,  and 
other  data  in  his  possession  collected  and  prepared  at  Gen. 
Robt.  E.  Lee’s  request,  and  for  his  use,  when  he  had  the 
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intention  of  writing  the  history  of  his  Army.  Original  mat¬ 
ter  relevant  to  the  subject  is  thus  brought  to  light. 

Prof.  Dicey,  of  Oxford  University,  England,  in  a  recent 
lecture  delivered  before  the  students  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  suggested  that  the  restoration  of  the  headless 
statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  the  basement  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people,  and  would  tend  to  cement  the  bond  of 
Union  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
statue  of  Pitt  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  said  to  be  a  replica 
of  the  New  York  one.  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
of  Dec.  1 7,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Charleston  statue.  It  was  first  erected  in  Charleston  in 
May,  1770,  and  remained  unchanged  until,  during  the  siege 
in  1780,  a  British  cannon  ball  carried  off  the  right  arm.  In 
1784  it  was  removed,  the  head  being  severed  from  the  body 
during  the  process  and  the  marble  inscription  slab  being 
used  as  a  part  of  Judge  Grimke’s  garden  wall.  In  1882, 
through  the  action  of  Mayor  Courtenay  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  the  statue  was  fully  re¬ 
stored  in  its  present  place  in  Washington  Square. 

The  annual  report  of  Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  the  South 
Carolina  state  historian  of  the  Confederate  records,  appears 
in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  Dec.  22,  1898.  It  is 
a  highly  honorable  testimonial  to  the  efficiency  of  that  offi¬ 
cial.  He  has  collected  “all  the  Confederate  rolls  proper — in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  including  the  field  and  staff 
of  regiments  and  battalions”  and  the  “rolls  of  eighty  com¬ 
panies  of  State  troops,  as  well  as  a  number  of  rolls  of  various 
kinds  outside  of  the  regular  organizations,  but  closely  iden¬ 
tified  therewith,  making  a  grand  total  of  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  in  all.”  He  finds  a  total  enrollment  of  67,000 
officers  and  men  in  Confederate  and  State  service.  As  a 
number  were  not  enrolled,  he  estimates  “that  South  Caro¬ 
lina  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  a  total  of 
74,000  men  in  round  numbers — and  this,  too,  with  an  arms- 
bearing  population,  placed  in  1861-65  at  less  than  68,000.” 
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He  has  also  gathered  in  the  shape  of  books,  pamphlets,  clip¬ 
pings  and  manuscript,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  material 
connected  with  the  rolls.  He  urges  that  the  State  provide 
for  “the  publication  in  book  form  of  the  rolls  collected,  with 
an  appropriate  sketch  of  the  part  taken  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  various  commands  from  this  State  in  the 
war  between  the  States — agreeably  to  the  joint  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly,  approved  December  20,  1893,  the 
same  being  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  of  South  Carolina.”  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  all  these  indispensable  sources  of  history 
are  preserved  in  a  fire-proof  room  and  that  in  due  time  they 
will  all  be  published. 

The  Timrod  Memorial  Association  of  South  Carolina  has 
been  chartered  in  that  State  and  is  composed  of  the  following 
well-known  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes :  F.  C.  Woodward, 
South  Carolina  College;  Asbury  Coward,  South  Carolina 
Military  Academy;  H.  S.  Hartzog,  Clemson  College;  D.  B. 
Johnson,  Winthrop  Normal;  Harrison  Randolph,  Charles¬ 
ton  College;  W.  M.  Grier,  Erksine  College;  J.  H.  Car¬ 
lisle,  Wofford  College;  A.  P.  Montague,  Furman  Univer¬ 
sity;  Geo.  B.  Cromer,  Newberry  College;  B.  F.  Wilson, 
Converse  College;  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  New  York;  Wm. 
A.  Courtenay,  Sam’1  Lord,  J.  P.  K.  Bryan,  G.  H.  Sass, 
Asher  D.  Cohen,  Julian  Mitchell,  J.  C.  Hemphill,  Jno.  F. 
Ficken,  German  Friendly  Society;  A.  W.  Eckel,  M.  D., 
Freundschaftsbund ;  Thos.  della  Torre,  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
Prof.  Frederick  Tupper,  Jr.,  Burlington,  Vt.  The  president 
is  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Newry,  S.  C.  Henry  Timrod 
(born  in  1829)  died  in  1867,  after  living  a  life  of  adversity. 
His  Poems  were  first  published  by  E.  J.  Hale  in  New  York 
in  1873  under  the  editorship  of  Paul  H.  Hayne.  The  edition 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  so  was  a  second.  Then 
the  publishers  failed,  the  copyright  became  involved  with 
them  and  no  other  editions  were  printed.  The  Memorial 
Association  will  issue  through  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  a 
new  edition  of  the  Poems,  including  some  that  are  not 
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found  in  the  edition  of  1873  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
The  price  is  $1.50.  The  Association  aims  to  restore  these 
beautiful  poems  to  general  circulation  and  the  entire  net 
proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  worthy  public 
memorial  to  their  author.  The  Century  for  April,  1898,  has 
an  article  on  Timrod  by  L.  Frank  Tooker,  with  a  portrait 
from  the  painting  by  P.  P.  Carter.  The  International  Re¬ 
view  for  September,  1880,  contains  an  able  and  scholarly 
criticism  on  Timrod.  His  war  pieces  have  alike  attracted 
friend  and  foe. 

Georgia. — The  honorable  Thomas  E.  Watson,  populist 
candidate  for  vice-president  in  1896,  has  published  through 
the  Macmillan  Company  The  Story  of  France  (New  York, 
1899,  O,  Vol.  I,  $2.50).  The  first  volume  extends  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV ; 
Volume  II,  which  is  in  press,  will  extend  to  the  consulate  of 
Napoleon.  The  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  give  a  clear  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  gradual  development  of  a  great  people,  with 
no  attempt  to  fill  in  details.  To  quote  his  preface : 

‘To  note  the  varying  forms  of  government,  to  trace  the  ancient 
origins  of  modern  laws  and  customs,  to  mark  the  encroachments 
of  absolutism  on  popular  rights,  to  describe  the  long  continued 
struggle  of  the  many  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  few,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  union  between  church  and 
State,  to  illustrate  once  more  the  blighting  effects  of  superstition, 
ignorance,  blind  obedience,  unjust  laws,  confiscation  under  the 
disguise  of  unequal  taxes,  and  the  systematic  plunder,  year  by  year, 
of  the  weaker  classes  by  the  stronger.” 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  political  and  social  reformers 
to  write  volumes  of  history  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  re¬ 
forms  they  advocate  and  a  book  with  such  aims  as  those 
set  forth  above,  written  by  a  man  with  the  political  preced¬ 
ents  of  Mr.  Watson,  must  be  of  value,  if  from  no  other 
reason,  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  author.  He  is  lively 
and  forcible,  but  at  times  undignified  and  inelegant.  His 
most  serious  weakness  is  perhaps  his  omission  of  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  authorities.  One  of  his  judgments,  novel  if  hetero¬ 
dox,  is  perhaps  explained  by  his  political  bias,  for  in  his 
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estimate  of  John  Law  and  his  South  Sea  Bubble  he  says  that 
France  lost  the  colonial  and  commercial  leadership  of  the 
world  because  she  failed  to  follow  the  plans  of  the  despised 
Scotchman. 

Florida. — As  touching  Spanish-American  history,  there 
is  a  letter  by  J.  M.  Berrien,  dated  Oct.  6,  1812,  printed  in 
The  Collector  (New  York,  January,  1899,)  in  which  he  argued 
at  that  early  date  in  favor  of  taking  from  Spain  all  her  terri¬ 
tory  in  Florida. 

A  book  of  wide  research,  of  judicious  tone,  and  of  great 
interest  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Coe’s  Red  Patriots:  The  Story  of 
the  Seminoles  (Cincinnati :  Editor  Publishing  Company,  O, 
pp.  viii+290,  cloth,  $1.50).  Mr.  Coe  has  spent  years  in  this 
labor,  not  contenting  himself  at  all  with  the  ordinary  printed 
sources,  but  bringing  to  light  manuscript  material  never 
before  used.  He  has  enriched  his  work  with  copies  of  Cat¬ 
lings  famous  pictures  of  Indians,  possessed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  has  made  free  use  of  the  records 
and  collections  of  the  various  departments  in  Washington. 
But  he  has  had  more  than  dead  archives,  he  has  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  scenes  and  experience  with  the  people 
he  describes,  as  he  resided  in  Florida  for  a  long  time.  With 
all  these  aids  he  has  retold  with  freshness  and  vividness  the 
romantic  and  mournful  story  of  this  brave  band  of  red  men, 
from  our  first  knowledge  of  them  down  to  the  present. 
Particularly  to-day  is  his  conclusion  a  sad  and  a  pregnant 
one  that  “the  wronged  and  despised  Seminole  fought  in  no 
less  sacred  a  cause  than  did  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of 
’76.”  If  we  do  not  ponder  these  words,  perhaps  we  will 
stop  to  reflect  on  the  mere  money  cost  of  crushing  that 
miserable  little  tribe  of  only  5,000.  Not  counting  pensions 
which  are  still  being  paid,  we  spent  at  least  $40,000,000  to 
subdue  that  good  and  gallant  few.  Mr.  Coe  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  summarises  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  of  Osceola.  He  does  not  accept  the  general 
view  that  this  renowned  chieftain  was  of  mixed  white  blood, 
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but  declares  him  to  have  been  of  pure  Indian  lineage.  Mr. 
Coe  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  large  body  which  removed 
West,  and  ends  with  a  detailed  and  hopeful  report  on  the 
saving  remnant  now  in  Florida. 

Alabama. — The  stories  of  Francis  Bartow  Lloyd,  first 
contributed  to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  by  “ Rufus 
Sanders,  Sage  of  Rock  Creek”  have  been  issued  by  his 
wife  under  the  title,  Sketches  of  Country  Life  (1898,  ill.).  The 
introduction  is  by  Mr.  Chappel  Cory. 

Another  posthumous  publication  is  Capitals  of  Alabama , 
by  James  B.  Simpson  (Montgomery,  1898),  a  well  known 
newspaper  man  of  Montgomery,  who  was  at  the  date  of  his 
death  the  recording  secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Baptist  Church  history  has  been  well  preserved  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  first  distinctively  historical  work  in  the  State 
was  Rev.  Hosea  Holcombe’s  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Baptists  of  Alabama  (Phila.,  1840,  D,  pp.  375).  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  same  field,  with  late  denominational  work,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Dr.  B.  F.  Riley’s  History  of  the  Baptists  of  Alabama , 
1808  until  1894,  (Birmingham,  1895,  O,  pp.  481 ;  ill).  The 
histories  of  local  Associations  have  also  been  prepared :  Bap¬ 
tist  Churches  of  Mobile  (Mobile,  1897,  i6mo.,  pp.  30 ;  ill.) ; 
History  of  the  Liberty  {East)  Association,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Bled¬ 
soe,  (Atlanta,  1886,  D,  pp.  275;  ill.).  History  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Association,  1820  to  1890,  by  Dr.  Josephus  Shackle¬ 
ford,  (n.  p.,  1891,  D,  pp.  319,  port.);  and  History  of  the 
Central  Association,  1845  to  1895,  by  Rev.  George  E.  Brewer, 
(Opelika,  Ala.,  1895,  O,  pp.  80). 

\ 

Mississippi. — In  the  Methodist  Review  for  January  is  a 
sketch  of  Col.  Wm.  L.  Nugent,  who  was  a  very  prominent 
lawyer  in  Mississippi,  dying  at  his  home  in  Jackson,  Jan. 
18,  1897.  The  whole  sketch  of  some  twenty  pages  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  his  character  by  Bishop  Galloway  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 
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The  University  of  Mississippi  will  soon  publish  an  His¬ 
torical  Catalogue.  It  will  be  the  most  complete  ever  issued 
and  will  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  University  and  persons  connected  with  it  from  its 
foundation.  This  information  has  been  chiefly  collected 
through  inquiries  sent  out  to  former  students  by  Chancellor 
Fulton. 

The  Mississippi  State  Historical  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
F.  L.  Riley,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  is  the  leading  spirit,  has  begun  a  series  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  the  first  number  being  dated  June,  1898  (Oxford, 
Miss:  The  Society,  O,  pp.  106+ [4]).  This  was  preceded 
by  an  address  by  Professor  Riley  on  State  Historical  Societies, 
Their  Financial  Support  and  Sphere  of  Activity  (n.  p.,  n.  d. 
[1898],  O,  pp.  7+[i]).  The  Publications  are  well  edited 
and  give  promise  of  a  useful  career.  The  first  number  con¬ 
tains  :  “Mississippi’s  ‘Backwoods  poet/  ”(S.  Newton  Berry- 
hill,  1832-1887),  by  Dabney  Lipscomb;  “Mississippi  as  a 
field  for  the  student  of  literature/’  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber; 
“Suffrage  in  Mississippi,”  an  historical  review,  by  R.  H. 
Thompson;  “Spanish  policy  in  Mississippi  after  the  treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo,”  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Riley ;  “Time  and  place  rela¬ 
tions  in  history  with  some  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  appli¬ 
cations,”  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Chambers ;  “The  study  and  teaching 
of  history,”  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams ;  “some  facts  in  the  early 
history  of  Mississippi,”  by  R.  W.  Jones;  “Prehistoric  jasper 
ornaments  in  Mississippi,”  by  Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton; 
“Suggestions  to  local  historians,”  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Riley ;  “Some 
inaccuracies  in  Claiborne’s  History  in  regard  to  Tecumseh,” 
by  H.  S.  Halbert;  “Did  Jones  County  Secede?”  (no),  by  A. 
L.  Bondurant.  The  whole  is  followed  by  a  careful  index  of  4 
pages. 

Louisiana. — The  Scribners,  New  York,  have  published  a 
collection  of  stories  by  George  W.  Cable  entitled  Strong 
Hearts.  It  includes  “The  entomologist,”  “The  taxider¬ 
mist,”  and  others  recently  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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Miss  Grace  King  has  published  DeSoto  and  his  men  in  the 
land  of  Florida  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898,  D, 
pp.  12+326,  cl.  $1.50).  Her  work  is  based  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  accounts,  and  stories  are  given  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  invaders  and  their  final  demoralization.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  George  Gibbs. 

Texas. — In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia 
University,  New  York)  for  September  and  December,  1898, 
is  a  very  thorough  article  by  Prof.  Lester  G.  Bugbee,  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  “Slavery  in  Early  Texas.”  Prof.  Bugbee  starts 
with  the  year  1821  and  closes  his  study  with  1836,  making 
use  of  the  original  Spanish  sources  which  he  refers  to  very 
liberally  in  his  foot  notes. 

The  January  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  as  it  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  historical  sources  either  in  the  shape  of 
original  documents  or  articles  based  directly  on  manuscript 
material:  “The  ‘prison  journal/  of  Stephen  F.  Austin;” 
“Capt.  Adolpheus  Sterling,”  by  W.  P.  Zuber ;  “The  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Texas  municipality,”  by  I.  J.  Cox;  “Life  of 
German  pioneers  in  early  Texas,”  by  Caroline  von  Hinue- 
ber;  “A  belated  Colonist,”  consisting  of  letters  to  Austin; 
“Two  letters  from  a  Mier  prisoner ;”  with  notes  and  reviews. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Gammel’s  reprint  of  the  Laws  of 
Texas  (Austin)  is  just  out  (for  previous  notices  see  Publica¬ 
tions  July  and  October,  1898).  There  is  an  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  this  gigantic  publication,  beginning 
with  Austin’s  colonization  and  ending  with  the  work  of 
the  25th  legislature.  This  last  issue,  covering  the  period 
1853-1861,  contains  a  mass  of  matter,  quasi-political  and 
judicial,  no  less  interesting  to  students  of  Texas  history  than 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  law-makers  then,  like  their 
brethren  now,  were  perniciously  active  in  special  legislation. 
One  session  passed  several  hundred  of  these  bills,  and 
scarcely  any  trace  of  this  energy  remains.  What  a  world 
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of  wisdom  here  for  our  representatives,  national  and  local, 
if  they  could  be  made  to  pore  over  these  valuable  tomes.  A 
very  curious  instance  of  good  nature  and  ignorance  in  the 
Texas  body  was  the  singular  Act  to  incorporate  the  Terra¬ 
queous  Transportation  Company  (page  388)  reciting  in  the 
preamble  that  General  T.  J.  Chambers  has  represented  to 
this  legislature  that  “he  has  discovered  or  invented  a  new 
means  or  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  which  is  capable  of  traversing  equally  the  land  and 
the  sea  and  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  and  that  it  is 
equal  if  not  superior  in  safety,  speed,  accomodation  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  to 
first  class  vessels  by  water  and  railroad  conveyances  by  land 
whilst  the  roads  proper  for  its  use  will  be  entirely  exempt 
from  the  heavy  expense  for  iron  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads.^  The  act  covers  several  pages  and  may  be  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  governmental  literature.  No 
one  knows  what  proofs  Chambers  presented,  and  some 
Texas  student  should  investigate  the  mystery,  if  possible, 
to  find  some  pretence  of  reason  for  the  action.  The  next 
year  we  come  to  sound  sense,  in  the  original  act  establishing 
a  system  of  schools,  which  may  be  considered  the  beginning 
of  the  present  thorough  free  school  system  of  the  State.  A 
joint  resolution  at  this  time  instructed  the  two  United  States 
Senators  to  have  a  review  of  the  court-martial  of  Charles 
F.  Travis,  late  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  the  martyred  hero  (is  this  true?)  of  the 
Alamo  and  had  been  cashiered  for  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  gentleman.  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of 
War  and  refused  to  reopen  the  case.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  Convention  of  1861,  including  the  ordinance  of 
secession  and  all  other  ordinances  connected  with  the  seces¬ 
sion  movement  and  the  Confederate  Constitution.  The 
publication  of  these  ordinances  in  juxtaposition  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  profession  as  saving  time  and  research. 
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Arkansas. — Hon.  A.  H.  Garland,  formerly  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  senator  and  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
lately  deceased,  has  issued  an  interesting  volume  of  remini¬ 
scences  based  on  his  long  practice  as  an  eminent  lawyer 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  during  stirring  and  momentous 
periods  of  our  life,  entitled  Experience  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  (Washington:  John  Byrne  &  Company, 
portraits,  cloth,  $1.00). 

Tennessee. — In  the  Nashville  American ,  January  15,  1899, 
appears  a  sketch  of  James  Menees,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
*  the  first  school  master  in  Nashville. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  South  is  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney.  The  last 
two  issues  of  the  University  Record,  though  largely  filled 
with  scientific  contributions,  contain  much  valuable  histori¬ 
cal  information.  The  one  for  September,  1898,  has  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  men  in  the  Spanish 
war  illustrated  with  several  portraits.  The  one  following 
contains  biographical  material  under  the  title  “What  some 
of  our  graduates  are  doing.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  in  the  “Stories  from 
American  History  Series”  is  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's 
Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon  (New  York:'  Macmillan  Co.,  D, 
pp.  409,  cloth,  $1.50)  with  illustrations,  by  Edward  C. 
Peixotto.  It  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  Tennessee 
history,  when  a  few  pioneers  from  Virginia  settled  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  in  a  valley  of  surpassing  fertility.  The 
life  after  this  is  described  by  the  author's  magic  pen  as 
almost  idylic  in  the  midst  of  a  virgin  forest,  till  the  Indian 
outbreak,  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  stronghold  by  the 
whites,  the  broken  pledge,  the  massacre.  Of  course  only 
the  barest  skeleton  is  furnished  by  prosaic  history,  the 
scenes,  the  incidents,  the  beautiful  romance,  the  atmosphere 
generally,  all  being  created  by  the  wonderful  wand  of  the 
novelist  without  misstating  the  few  facts  that  we  have. 
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With  the  number  for  January  the  American  Historical 
Magazine  begins  its  fourth  volume.  The  number  contains : 
“Toryism,”  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry ;  “Some  Virginia  Memor¬ 
anda, ”  genealogical,  by  Flournoy  Rivers  (cont’d) ;  “The 
Polk  family,”  by  Miss  Mary  Winder  Garrett  (cont’d),  and 
the  “Correspondence  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,”  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  completed.  This  volume  contains  182 
letters  and  documents,  including  letters  from  Governor 
Blount,  a  few  autograph  letters  of  General  Robertson, 
Indian  talks,  Indian  treaties,  official  documents,  &c.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  1784  to  1795.  The  second  volume  extends  to 
the  death  of  General  Robertson  in  1814,  publication  of 
which  will  be  begun  in  the  next  number. 

Kentucky. — Journalism  in  the  South  has  developed  an¬ 
other  novelist,  Hanson  Penn  Diltz,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
whose  new  novel  Hollow  Bracken  (New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  cloth,  $1.50)  will  appear  very  soon.  It  is 
said  to  be  in  its  plot  and  romantic  characters  a  blending 
of  the  styles  of  Ouida  and  Augusta  Evans  Wilson.  The 
hero  and  heroine  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  mysterious  past 
and  their  fate  linked  with  tragical  elements  is  veiled  until 
the  very  end. 
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Peggy  O’Neil. — It  is  said  that  the  old  home  of  Peggy 
O’Neil,  the  famous  Mrs.  Eaton  in  Jackson’s  cabinet  circle, 
at  the  corner  of  I  and  21st  Sts.,  will  soon  be  torn  down  to 
be  replaced  by  a  modern  apartment  house. 

Alamo  Survivor. — In  the  daily  dispatches  of  February 
10,  it  was  stated  that  Madame  Candelaria,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Alamo  massacre,  had  died  in  San  Antonio,  at  the  age 
of  1 15. 

Chappawamsic  Church. — During  January  the  old  Chap- 
pawamsic  Church,  a  noted  edifice  near  Belle  Fair  Mills, 
Stafford  County,  Va.,  which  has  been  standing  for  over  100 
years,  was  condemned.  It  will  be  pulled  down,  and  another 
building  erected  in  its  place. 

Moore’s  Creek  Battlefield. — The  State  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  recent  session  of  its  Legislature  granted  this 
corporation  $100  per  year  for  the  next  two  years  and  after 
that  date  $50  yearly. 

Autographs. — According  to  The  Collector  (New  York, 
January,  1899,)  at  an  auction  in  Philadelphia,  last  December, 
an  autograph  letter  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  1865,  brought  $60. 
This  is  a  higher  price  than  either  Burns,  Carlyle  or  Emer¬ 
son  brought  at  the  same  sale.  One  by  Poe,  1836,  went  as 
high  as  $18. 

Bagley  Memorials. — A  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  Worth  Bagley,  the  young  officer  who  was  the 
first  to  lose  his  life  in  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  intended 
to  build  and  equip  a  school  house  in  honor  of  this  young 
North  Carolinian,  who  was  killed  at  Cardenas,  May  12, 
1898.  A  memorial  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been  unveiled 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  and  the  Bagley  Memorial 
Association  has  secured  permission  from  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Capitol 
Square,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Georgia  Collection. — The  State  librarian  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  has  announced  that  he  will  undertake 
to  procure  for  the  library  of  that  State  a  copy  of  every  book, 
pamphlet  and  other  document  written  by  a  Georgian. 

Langston  Monument. — The  John  M.  Langston  Monu¬ 
ment  and  Historical  Association  was  organization  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  March,  1898,  and  incorporated  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  John  Mercer  Langston,  the  colored 
Congressman  of  Virginia. 

Morgan  Raid. — It  is  believed  that  the  recent  finding  of 
a  knife  in  the  air  shaft  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  evidence 
that  the  famous  Confederate  raider,  General  Morgan,  es¬ 
caped  with  his  six  companions  through  a  tunnel  without  any 
connivance  whatever  of  the  warden.  The  information  that 
led  to  this  discovery  was  given  by  Thomas  W.  Bullett,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  was  with  Morgan  when  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  prison. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  HoJ(ge. — This  noted  divine  who  was 
a  famous  preacher  during  the  Confederacy,  died  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  6,  1899,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  enjoyed 
good  health  until  two  months  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  buggy  by  collision  with  an  electric  car. 
His  funeral  on  January  8,  was  attended  by  the  city  at  large 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  one  church  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  An  appreciative  biographical  sketch  by  Col.  R.  A. 
Brock  appears  in  the  last  volume  (26th)  of  the  Papers  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society. 

Gov.  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne. — J.  F.  H.  Claiborne’s  Missis¬ 
sippi,  p.  250,  places  the  removal  of  Mr.  Claiborne  to  Tennes¬ 
see  in  1795,  and  states  that  in  that  year  he  opened  his  law 
office  in  Sullivan  county.  This  is  evidently  an  error  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  manuscript  executive 
journals  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  South  of  the 
river  Ohio : 
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“May  22d,  1794,  William  [Charles]  Cole  Claiborne  licensed  to 
practice  as  ah  Attorney  in  the  several  Courts  of  Law  and  Courts 
of  Equity  in  the  territory.” 

Alabama  Historical  Commission. — It  is  anounced  that 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  Carrollton,  Ala.,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  newly  created  Alabama  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  organization  of  which  was  reported  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Publications  (pp.  89-91).  Under  the  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  direction  of  Mr.  Owen  students  of  Southern 
history  will  expect  the  Commission  to  accomplish  much. 

Spanish  Removal. — The  Alabama  Historical  Society 
have  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Peter  J.  Hamilton, 
chairman ;  Hannis  Taylor,  T.  C.  Bush,  E.  L.  Russell,  and 
Thomas  M.  Owen  to  make  arrangements  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Spanish  removal  from  Alabama  soil 
north  of  the  line  31 0  north  latitude.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  the  celebration  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May 
6,  1899,  at  Old  St.  Stephens,  Washington  County.  Ad¬ 
dresses  are  expected  from  the  governor,  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Society,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Hamilton  and  others. 
An  excursion  will  go  by  rail  to  the  river  near  Jackson,  and 
thence  by  boat  to  the  old  town.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  in  Tuscaloosa,  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Members  are  invited 
to  contribute  papers  on  historical  topics  pertaining  to  Ala¬ 
bama. 

South  Carolina  Monument  at  Winchester. — It  is 
announced  from  Winchester,  Va.,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Memorial  Association  there,  together  with  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  in  South  Carolina,  have  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  necessary  amount  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  South 
Carolina  Confederate  dead  who  lie  in  Stonewall  cemetery 
there.  In  the  lots  of  other  States  in  this  cemetery  there 
are  now  monuments  to  the  dead  of  the  respective  States. 
The  fund  raised  for  the  South  Carolina  monument  was  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  by  a  personal  subscription  from 
Charles  B.  Rouss,  of  New  York.  The  monument  is  to  be 
unveiled  on  Memorial  day,  June  6th. 
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Vance  Statue. — The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  at 
its  recent  session  provided  $5,000  to  be  added  to  $2,000 
already  collected  by  popular  subscription  for  a  bronze 
statue  of  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  to  be  placed  in  Capitol 
Square  in  Raleigh.  This  is  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
great  war  governor. 

Secession  Memoriae. — In  the  State  House  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  on  December  20,  1898,  there  was  unveiled  a  tablet 
in  honor  of  the  secession  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  passed 
thirty-eight  years  before.  It  is  of  white  marble,  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide,  set  in  the  wall  of  the  building  just 
between  the  Senate  chamber  and  the  Hall  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  near  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 
The  top  is  surmounted  by  the  flag  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  in  two  folds.  On  one  fold  is  the  palmetto  tree, 
while  the  crescent  is  emblazoned  on  the  other.  Underneath 
this  flag  is  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  then  come  the 
names  of  the  signers.  All  the  inscriptions  are  deeply  chiseled 
in  the  marble  and  painted  black.  This  memorial  was  erected 
through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  ladies  consisting  of 
Mrs.  S.  Reed  Stoney,  Mrs.  Claude  Girardeau,  Mrs.  J.  Wm. 
Flinn,  Miss  Isabella  Martin,  Mrs.  John  M.  Bateman  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Richardson.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  was 
Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham,  who  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  State.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  there  are  only  eight  of  the  signers  of 
the  ordinance  alive:  Prof.  Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Campbell,  Chief  Justice  Henry  Mclver,  Wm.  D.  John¬ 
son,  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  Mr.  R.  C.  Logan,  Mr.  Wm. 
Porcher  Miles,  now  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Leonidas  W. 
Spratt,  of  Florida. 

Annual  Meeting  oe  the  Wachovia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. — The  annual  meting  of  the  Wachovia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  was  held  in  the  Society  Building,  Oct. 
21,  1898.  At  the  meeting  a  number  of  articles  and  relics 
were  presented.  Among  them  was  an  iron  vessel  which, 
when  Cornwallis’  troops  passed  through  this  section, 
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was  hanging  over  a  fire,  filled  with  cabbage.  The 
dinner  and  vessel  were  both  taken  by  the  soldiers ; 
later  the  vessel  was  recovered  by  the  owners.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Rev.  H.  E.  Rond- 
thaler;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  J.  E.  Hall,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Clewell,  Dr.  H.  B.  Battle,  Miss  E.  A.  Lehman,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lineback,  Miss  L.  C.  Shaffner;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Adelaide  Fries;  recording  secretary,  Mr.  W.  S.  Pfohl; 
treasurer,  H.  F.  Shaffner;  librarian,  B.  F.  Pfohl;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Bishop  Edward  Rondthaler,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Bahnson,  Mr.  W.  A.  Blair,  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyd,  Miss  Gertrude 
Siewers.  A  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read,  viz : 
“Spangenberg’s  arrival  and  observations  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina, ’’  by  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Lineback;  “Bethania,”  by  Miss  Leh¬ 
man  ;  “Industries  and  Business  of  Salem  Diacony,”  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Fries;  “The  Infant  School/’  by  W.  S.  Pfohl; 
“The  volunteer  companies  of  Salem  and  Forsyth  county,” 
by  Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  Galveston,  Texas.  This  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson.  These  papers  will  be  published  in 
the  local  newspapers. 

Columbia  Historical  Society. — At  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  papers  were  presented :  “Removal  of  the 
Government  to  Washington,”  by  John  Ball  Osborne,  and 
“The  District  of  Columbia’s  part  in  the  early  history  of  the 
telegraph,”  by  Edward  L.  Morse,  son  of  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  The  annual  reports  for  1898  were  made.  Officers 
for  1899  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  John  A. 
Kasson;  vice-presidents,  A.  R.  Spofford  and  Alex.  B. 
Hagner ;  treasurer,  J.  D.  Morgan ;  recording  secretary,  Mary 
Stevens  Beall;  corresponding  secretary,  M.  I.  Weller; 
curator,  J.  F.  Hood ;  chronicler,  W.  B.  Bryan,  and  managers, 
Miss  E.  B.  Johnston  and  T.  A.  Lambert.  At  the  February 
meeting  there  was  read  “The  Presidential  journey  in  1800 
from  the  old  to  the  new  seat  of  Government,”  by  Hugh  T. 
Taggart ;  on  March  6th :  “History  of  the  Register  of  Wills 
Office,  by  Wiliam  Henry  Dennis ;  “Local  aspects  of  slavery 
in  the  District,”  by  Walter  C.  Clephane. 
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Centennial  oe  the  Louisiana  Purchase. — The  con¬ 
vention  of  the  delegates  from  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  “Louisiana  Purchase”  was  in  session  in  St.  Louis,  Jan. 
io  and  ii.  This  city  was  selected  as  the  place  for  cele¬ 
brating  in  becoming  manner  and  on  a  magnificent  scale  in 
1903  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  this 
great  domain.  The  celebration  will  take  the  shape  of  a 
World’s  Fair.  An  executive  committee  of  three  members 
from  each  of  these  Sates  and  Territories,  with  one  each 
additional  for  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  was  appointed.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention,  this  committee  organized 
and  elected  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  chairman,  and  James  Cox,  of  St.  Louis,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  position  of  Chairman  Fraficis  corresponds  with 
that  of  Director-General  George  R.  Davis,  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  Already  active  measures  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  and  put  in  motion  which  will  insure  the  very  great 
success  of  the  movement.  All  of  the  Southern  States  should 
earnestly  cooperate,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  celebration. 

Annual  Meeting  oe  the  Virginia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  its 
building,  Richmond,  Dec.  20,  1898.  The  report  of  the 
president,  for  the  executive  committee,  detailed  the  work 
of  the  preceding  year.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  during  1898,  making  a  total  membership 
of  seven  hundred  and  five.  Many  additions  to  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  were  noted  consisting  of  books,  pictures 
and  manuscripts.  Extracts  from  the  latter  will  be  printed 
in  the  publications.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Bruce,  who  had  been 
corresponding  secretary  for  six  years,  had  resigned  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  order  to  visit  Europe  in  connection  with  literary 
work.  A  plan  was  proposed  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  printing  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society.”  Such  a  work  would  be  of  much  value. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Joseph  Bryan; 
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Vice-presidents,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Archer  Anderson,  and  Vir- 
ginius  Newton;  Cor.  sec.  and  lib.,  W.  G.  Stanard;  and 
Treas.,  Robert  T.  Brooke. 

Statuary  Harr. — Congress  some  years  since  set  apart 
the  old  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  “Statuary 
Hall/'  where  it  was  designed  should  be  gathered  together 
the  images  in  brass  or  marble  of  the  great  ones  of  the  Nation. 
Each  State  is  permitted  to  place  two  statues  in  the  hall. 
Although  this  privilege  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  was 
not  until  1898  that  any  Southern  State  was  represented.  At 
that  time  statues  of  Senator  Kenna,  of  W.  Va.,  and  Senators 
Benton  and  Blair,  of  Mo.,  were  put  in  place  ( See  these  Pub¬ 
lications ,  April,  1898,  p.  219).  On  February  4th  last,  Con¬ 
gress  formally  received  the  two  last  named,  many  excellent 
addresses  being  made. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society. — On  January  25,  1899, 
this  Society  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting.  At  the  last 
meeting  the  president  had  been  instructed  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Centennial.  President  Fortier  named  the  following 
members  of  the  committee :  Messrs.  James  S.  Zacharie, 
chairman ;  Chas.  F.  Claiborne,  Chas.  T.  Soniat,  Omer  Vil- 
lere  and  Colonel  Jas.  D.  Hill,  with  the  president  ex-officio 
chairman.  Prof.  Fortier  said  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  celebration  in  New  Orleans  and  he  was 
glad  that  the  Society  was  the  first  to  start  the  movement, 
though  St.  Louis,  with  more  money  and  people  than  New 
Orleans,  intended  to  celebrate  the  centennial  in  an  elaborate 
manner.  Miss  King  suggested  that  the  centennial  at  St. 
Louis  would  probably  be  held  more  with  a  view  to  its  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  and  resources  than  to  its  historical  re¬ 
lations,  while  that  at  New  Orleans,  not  so  extensive,  would 
mean  more  historically  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  New 
Orleans,  that  the  purchase  of  the  territory  by  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  finally  settled.  A  paper  on  “Indian  Antiquities 
on  Avery’s  Island”  was  read  by  Prof.  Beyer,  curator  of  the 
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Tulane  University  Museum.  At  the  meeting  for  March 
Miss  Grace  King  discussed  the  question  whether  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  was  really  the  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo.  She 
claims  that  the  Mississippi  and  not  Mobile  river  is  meant, 
thus  opposing  W.  B.  Scaife,  America;  its  Geographical  His¬ 
tory  (1892)  and  P.  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile  (1897). 

Mississippi  University  Historical  Society. — The 
first  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  Dec.  10,  1898.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Mississippi  State  Historical  Society.  Dr.  F. 
L.  Riley  read  a  paper  entitled:  “The  Old  Time  Shooting 
Matches  in  Mississippi.”  Dr.  Riley  called  attention  to 
the  well  known  superiority  of  marksmanship,  shown  by 
the  Southern  soldiers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  showed  that  this  could  be  attributed  partly  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  matches.  A  paper  on  the  life  and  works  of  Sherwood 
Bonner  was  read  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Bondurant.  Sherwood 
Bonner  was  born  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Feb.  23,  1849. 
She  spent  her  childhood  there,  and  in  1871  married  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  of  that  place.  Two  years  later  she  moved  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  she  remained  almost  constantly,  until 
her  death  in  1883.  While  residing  in  Cambridge  she  be¬ 
came  the  private  secretary  of  Longfellow;  and  in  her 
later  years  visited  France  and  there  met  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  These  two  literary  artists  became  intimate 
friends  and  it  has  been  said  that  Stevenson’s  “The  Sui¬ 
cide  Club,”  was  suggested  by  a  story  told  him  by  her. 
The  most  important  works  of  Bonner  are :  “Sewanee 
River  Tales ;”  “Like  unto  Like ;”  and  “Huromenus  and  the 
Baby.”  Prof.  Bondurant  also  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
novel,  “Like  unto  Like ;”  and  in  closing  read  a  sonnet,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  last  days  of  her  life,  in  which  she  pleads  with 
pathetic  voice  for  the  restoration  of  her  health. 

Southern  History  at  Johns  Hopkins. — Only  one  uni¬ 
versity,  but  that  one  the  greatest  of  American  Universities 
in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  pays  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  Southern  history.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  field.  It  has  a 
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collection  of  Southern  material  and  has  provided  regular 
courses  for  advanced  research.  Some  of  the  historical 
rooms  are  given  up  to  books  and  other  materials  for  review¬ 
ing  the  Southern  past.  In  the  list  is  to  be  found  General 
Birney’s  valuable  gift  of  numerous  treatises  on  slavery. 
There  is  also  the  enormous  mass  of  Americana  both  printed 
and  manuscript  presented  by  Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf.  In 
cases,  with  constant  accretions,  are  contained  volumes  on 
Southern  literature  and  history  for  all  periods  to  the  present, 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Adams’s  search.  Museum  drawers  pre¬ 
serve  documents,  autographs,  and  relics  of  Southern  life. 
Portraits  and  busts  of  distinguished  men  of  that  section  are 
to  be  seen,  including  the  Calverts,  Calhoun,  Wirt,  Kennedy, 
Lee,  Davis,  and  others.  Additional  facilities  for  recalling 
Southern  ideals  and  standards  are  very  convenient  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Peabody 
Institute,  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  church  libraries. 

Wise  use  is  being  made  of  these  advantages.  Under  skil¬ 
ful  and  scholarly  direction,  groups  of  young  men  are  formed 
every  session  to  follow  phases  of  inquiry.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bal- 
lagh,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  most  active  student,  who  is  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  also,  is 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  is  very  successful  in  arousing  at¬ 
tention  and  stimulating  effort.  He  adopts  both  methods  of 
higher  education,  lectures  and  the  seminary,  each  one  hour 
weekly  through  the  year.  He  points  out  to  his  class  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  features  of  the 
Old  South,  and  describes  the  original  sources  of  information. 
In  the  weekly  conference,  members  offer  the  results  of  their 
individual  labors,  and  thus  a  wide  variety  of  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  during  a  season.  A  few  titles  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  range  of  questions  :  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  Nat  Turner 
and  slave  insurrections  in  Virginia,  Timrod  and  ante-bellum 
literature,  literature  and  historiography  in  the  South  since 
the  war,  evolution  in  the  Southern  college.  Great  aid  is  also 
rendered  by  men  who  have  passed  beyond  the  era  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  career,  but  who  take  delight  in  cooperath^with  their 
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younger  brethren  in  Dr.  Ballagh’s  historical  conference.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Dr. 
F.  E.  Sparks,  Mr.  E.  L.  Green,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  B.  W. 
Arnold,  of  Virginia. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society. — The  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  located  at  Savannah,  was  incorporated 
in  1839.  Its  library  contains  over  23,000  volumes,  besides 
several  thousand  pamphlets  and  other  minor  publications. 
The  formal  publications  of  the  society  are  embraced  in  four 
large  volumes,  relating  chiefly  to  the  early  history  of 
Georgia,  besides  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  addresses  upon 
various  topics  of  historical  interest.* 

The  society  possesses  a  number  of  valuable  manuscript 
collections,  the  chief  cf  which  are  the  following:! 

1.  The  Benjamin  HawkinsJ  Manuscripts.  7  volumes. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Safety. 

3.  Portions  of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  also  of  the  Patriots’  House  of  Assembly. 

4.  An  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  Gen.  James  Jackson. 

5.  Letter  Books  of  Paymaster  Joseph  Clay. 

6.  Letter  Books  of  Governor  Samuel  Elbert. 

7.  Letter  Books  of  Governor  John  Martin. 

8.  Letter  Books  of  Governor  Edward  Telfair. 

9.  Papers  Concerning  the  Yazoo  Fraud. 

*For  full  bibliography  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  see 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1895,  pp.  763- 
766. 

+A  most  excellent  commemoration  address  was  delivered  by 
Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  before  the  Society,  February  14,  1881, 
on  “The  Georgia  Historical  Society;  its  founders,  patrons,  and 
friends,”  in  which  is  drawn  out  in  some  detail  the  early  history 
and  work  of  the  organization.  The  Society  is  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jones  for  long  and  valuable  interest  in  its  work.  See  also  R. 
C.  Winthrop’s  Addresses  and  Speeches  (1886),  iv. 

$  This  large  and  valuable  collection  has  been  but  slightly  worked 
by  the  student.  The  Society’  in  1848  published  “A  Sketch  of  the 
Creek  Country,  in  1798  and  1799,  by  B.  Hawkins the  only  portion 
ever  published.  The  collection  was  drawn  upon  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Hamner,  -Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  thesis  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Government  among  the  Creeks;  and  a  copy  made  for  him 
of  the  “Journal  of  a  tour  [by  Mr.  H.]  through  the  Creek  Country, 
November  96,  to  May  21,  1797.” 
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The  early  newspaper§  files  (bound)  in  the  possession  of 
the  society  comprise  the  following: 

Augusta. — Southern  Centinel  and  Gazette  of  the  State, 
Nov.  28,  1793,  to  Nov.  7,  1799;  two  volumes. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  1790- 
1798;  three  volumes. 

Savannah. — The  Georgia  Gazette,  1774-1802;  seven  vol¬ 
umes. 

Columbian  Museum  and  Savannah  Advertiser,  1796-1807; 
ten  volumes. 

The  Georgian,  1818-1854. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  the  trustee  of  The  Tel¬ 
fair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  generous  foundation 
made  by  Miss  Mary  Telfair  of  Savannah  in  1883.  The  build¬ 
ing  comprises  the  old  Telfair  residence  preserved  as  nearly 
as  practicable  in  its  original  state,  a  large  central  annex  of 
recent  construction  for  the  works  of  art,  and  a  residence  for 
the  director  with  studios  on  the  upper  floors  for  students. 
Among  the  paintings  may  be  mentioned  “The  Dispute  of 
Russian  Mountaineers/’  by  Szymanowski ;  “Relics  of  the 
Brave,”  by  Hacker;  “The  Black  Prince,”  by  Story;  “Ge- 
fecht,”  by  Joseph  von  Brandt ;  “The  Farmer’s  Protest,”  by 


Brott ;  “Peter  Arbues,”  by  Kaulbacln  [ 
Ducker,  and  four  large  paintin 
tapestry  for  the  frieze  of  the  pic, 
the  gifted  Director  of  the 
at  work  on  his  famous  st 
“Iktinus,”  and  “Durer. 

Miss  Mary  Telfair,  also 
latest  acquisition  of  the 
The  building  is  estirr 
art  at  $100,000.  The  arj 
tween  $5,000  and  $6,o( 


§  For  a  full  account  of  fit  | 
William  Nelson,  Paters 
papers,”  New  Jersey  A 
files. 
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$100,000  donated  by  Miss  Mary  Telfair  for  the  support  of 
the  Academy.  A  school  of  art  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  is  in  charge  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Carl  L.  Brandt. — 
Contributed  by  Otis  Ashmore. 


Confederate  Educational  Convention. — The  Com¬ 


missioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  preparing  a 
history  of  education  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  work  being  in  the  immediate  charge 
of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  The  commissioner  is  anxious  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  called  to 
consider  the  condition  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  South,  which  met  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  April  28,  1863.  It 
is  believed  that  this  was  the  only  meeting  of  its  kind  in  the 
Confederate  States  and  its  importance  is  easily  apparent. 
Any  one  who  knows  of  a  copy  of  these  Proceedings  is  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  commissioner.  It  may  be  of  in¬ 


terest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  he  has  recently  secured 
and  will  print  the  letter  of  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  now 
of  South  Carolina,  published  in  1864,  in  which  he  proposed 
that  Hollins  Institute,  Virginia,  should  be  changed  into  a 


normal  school  for  the  education  of  women  teachers.  The 
close  of  tt  ^kS  0 


OL 


,  -  •  o^voncerning 

menda.^ 


instruction  put  a  period  to  this  com- 


BuRRYhet  Am0eric^yHhtoHca7THEIR  FaTE'  "-TC.-McMas- 
ter  in  his  V  United  States,  vol.  iii,  pp. 

87-88,  inf*  excellent  commernorationimt  of  the  trial  of  Aaron 
T-,  "es  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  before  the  f  ,«  .  , 

Burr,  sayUorgia  Historical  Society;  f  the  conspirators  is  not 

without  ii  which  is  drawn  out  in  sorthe  fate  of  the  principal 
I  A  the  organization.  The  So 

cnaracters^,.  ]on£r  an(j  valuable  interes 

“Of  th(^’s  Addresses  and  Speeches  ^Mississippi  with  Burr,  few 
ever  camejrge  and  valuable  collection  has"  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
and.  it  is  fdent.  The  Society  in  1848  puars  to  come  with  traveling 
doctor^,  /intry,  in  1798  and  1799,  by  B.  hisic,>and,  what  was  needed 
vastly ^blished.  The  collection  was  dra* 

T,1mner,  -Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  thv  ,  1  writpr»q 

h‘lpvernment  among  the  Creeks;  andiest  ancl  t  ie  ^nters 
authonournal  of  a  tour  [by  Mr.  H.]  throughvery  much  desired. 
/er  f&iJ?96’  to  May  2I>  1797-” 


Notes  and  Queries. 
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The  sources  for  the  names  of  Burr’s  associates  “who  went 
down  the  Mississippi”  are  wanted,  as  well  as  names  of  some 
of  those  who  became  doctors,  politicians,  music  or  school 
teachers. — Marchand. 

Pierce)  oe  New  England. — Will  not  some  of  the  New 
England  genealogists  give  the  ancestry  of  William  and  John 
Pierce,  two  brothers  from  New  England,  who,  prior  to  1800, 
located  in  what  is  now  South  Alabama?  Give  their  native 
town  and  State,  and  reference  to  works,  if  any,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Pierce  family.  It  is  said  that,  as  early  as  1799 
John  Pierce  taught  “the  first  American  school  in  Alabama.” 
In  1802  these  brothers  “established  a  cotton  gin  at  the  Boat 
Yard  [on  the  Tensaw],  the  first  in  that  part  of  the  country.” 
If  members  of  the  Pierce  family  in  New  England  have  any 
correspondence  of  these  brothers,  or  facts  of  them  or  their 
descendants,  information  on  such  points  will  be  highly  wel¬ 
comed. — Thomas  M.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala. 

Murrell. — The  following  facts  are  communicated  in 
connection  with  the  query  as  to  this  family  in  Publications , 
Jan.  1898,  pp.  84-85.  John  and  William  Murrell,  relation¬ 
ship  not  known,  but  probably  brothers,  in  Dec.,  1801,  in 
company  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  Warren 
County,  and  vicinity,  in  North  CanAguttM^e  to  South  Ala¬ 
bama,  then  the  Mississippi  experienced 

untold  hardships  on  their  joiJ|^^^^H|H|^ic  count  of 
which  is  given  in  Pickett’s  186-189. 


N.  Maffitt, 
t  his  other 
EXIurrell  is 
lent  time. 


Lown  of 
f  became 


I  bar©  used  Ripens  Tabules  with  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  them. 
Have  been  troubled  for  about  three  years  with 
what  I  called  bilious  attacks  coming  on  regularly 
once  a  week.  Was  told  by  different  physicians 
that  It  was  caused  by  bad  teeth,  of  which  I  had 
several.  I  had  the  teeth  extracted,  but  the  at¬ 
tacks  continued.  I  had  seeu  advertisements  of 
Ripans  Tabules  in  all  the  papers  but  had  no  faith 
in  them,  but  about  six  weeks  since  a  friend  in¬ 
duced  me  to  try  them.  Have  taken  but  two  of  the 
small  5-cent  boxes  of  the  Tabules  and  have  had 
no  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  Have  never  given  a 
testimonial  for  anything  before,  but  the  great 
amount  of  good  which  I  believe  has  been  done  me 
by  Ripans  Tabules  Induces  me  to  add  mine  to  the 
many  testimonials  you  doubtless  have  in  your 


possession  now. 

I  want  to  Inform  you, 
In  words  of  highest 
praiso,  of  the  benefit 
I  have  derived  from 
Ripans  Tabules.  I  am  a 
professional  nurse  and 
in  this  profession  a  clear 
head  is  always  needed. 
Ripans  Tabules  does  it. 
After  one  of  my  cases  I 
found  myself  completely 
rundown.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bow¬ 
er,  Pb.  G.,  5S8  Newark 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  I  took 
Ripans  Tabules  with 
grand  results. 

Miss  Bessie  Wiedmah. 


Mother  was  troubled 
with  heartburn  and 
sleeplessness,  caused  by 
Indigestion,  for  a  good 
many  years.  One  day 
■he  saw  a  testimonial 
in  the  paper  indorsing 
Ripans  Tabules.  She 
determined  to  give  them 
a  trial,  was  greatly 
relieved  by  their  u?' 
and  now  takes  tl/I 
Tabules  regularly.  6hu  1 
Tabules  in  the  house  i 
out  them.  The  heart’, 
disappeared  with  til 


A.  T.  DeWitt. 
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I  have  beon  a  great  sufferer  from  constipation 
for  over  fl\e  years.  Nothing  gave  me  any  reliei. 
My  feet  and  legs  and  abdomen  were  bloated  so 
I  could  not  wear  shoes  on  my  feet  and  only  a  loose 
dress.  I  saw  Ripans  Tabules  advertised  In  our 
dally  paper,  bought  some  and  took  them  as  direct¬ 
ed.  Have  taken  them  about  three  weeks  and  there 
is  such  a  change  !  I  am  not  constipated  any  moro 
and  I  owe  It  all  to  Ripans  Tabules.  Iam  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  have  no  occupation,  only  my 
household  duties  and  nursing  my  siok  husband. 
He  has  had  the  dropsy  and  I  ain  trying  Ripans 
Tabules  for  him.  He  feels  some  better  but  it  will 
take  some  time,  he  has  been  sick  so  long.  You 
may  use  my  letter  and  name  as  you  like. 

Mrs.  Mart  Gormax  Clarke. 

I  have  been  suffering  from  headaches  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  could  never  ride  In  a 
car  or  go  Into  a  crowded 
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place  without  getting  a 
headache  and  sick  at  my 
stomach.  I  heard  about 
Ripans  Tabules  from  an 
aunt  of  mine  who  was 
taking  them  for  catarrh 
of  the  stomach.  She  had 
found  such  relief  from 
their  use  she  advised  me 
to  tako  them  too,  and  I 
have  boeu  doing  so  slnco 
lost  October,  and  will 
say  they  have  complete¬ 
ly  cured  my  headaches. 
I  am  twenty-nine  years 
old.  You  are  welcome 
to  use  this  testimonial. 

Mrs.  J.  Brookmtrb. 


My  seven-year-old  boy 
suffered  with  pains  In 
his  head,  constipation 
and  complained  of  his 
stomach.  Ho  could  not 
eat  like  ohildreu  of  his 
age  do  and  what  he 
did  eat  did  not  agree 
with  him.  He  was  thin 
and  of  a  saffron  color, 
testimonials  in  favor  of 
Ripans  Tabules  not 


formerly  so  great©  u 5s  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  before  the 
?“1iLla^fltleTxTHuIe*’'or?ia  Historical  Society; 

"  1  xt-  which  is  drawn  out  in  sor, 


ding  some  of  the 

Tabules,  I  tried  them 

•elleved  but  aotually  cured  my  youngster, 
•adaches  have  disappeared,  bowels  are  In 
◦nditlon  and  he  never  complains  of  his 
.  He  is  now  a  red,  chubby-faced  boy.  This 
a  hearty  meal.  My  mq  wV-T;rL  Hr  awn  r»7it  in  a* change  I  attribute  to  Ripans  Tabules. 

and  is  enjoying  the  best  ^  ,  uidwn  out  in  Sor  tisfled  that  they  will  benefit  any  one  (from 

eats  hearty  meals,  ano  the  organization.  the  So  le  to  old  age)  if  taken  according  to  dlreo* 
took  Ripans  Tabules.  rbr  long  and  valuable  interes  E.  vv.  prick. 

A>’s  Addresses  and  Speeches  (r _ _ 

a  new  style  packet  Fgc  and  valuable  collection  ha;'  paper  carton  (without  glass)  Is  now  for  sole 
at  some  drug  stores-j|dent.  The  Society  in  1848  pi’aded  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One 
dozen  of  the  five-cenVuntry,  in  1798  and  1799  by  B  i*t>y  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  ths  Ripans 
Chemical  coMPAj^biished.’  The  collection  ’  was  draTn(TE*  TXBUIJS9)  wil1  be  8ent  £or  flve  centl- 


Ripans  Tabitlec  mrj 
and  barber  shops. 
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nner,  -Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  th’s 
vernment  among  the  Creeks;  and’1 
ournal  of  a  tour  [by  Mr.  H.]  througi 
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j.  news  agents  and  at  some  liuuor  stores 


gives  relief. 
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